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The Cool Look: 


py (ive VOC Days 


Whenever you follow the beckoning sun on 
holiday bent, Ilaspel lightweight clothes con 
stitute your essential wardrobe. More accept 
able than ever, thanks to important new ad 
vances in modeling and colorings, greater 
crease and soil resistance, “spring back” 
crispiness. lasy to pack, easy to clean, easy 


comfort and éraceful érooming. 


HASPEL SIR PREME 
W hisper-weigl syon and nylon 


HASPEL SIR ULTRA 
| uly trimmed and sleeve lined 


HASPEL GENUINE PRADO CORDS 
AND COTTON SEERSUCKERS 


HASPEL “CRUISER” JACKETS . $15 to #2 
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THE SMARTEST COOL SUIT... THE COOLEST SMART SUIT... 
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WALTER J. BLACK, PRESIDENT OF THE CLASSICS CLUB, INVITES YOU TO ACCEPT 


vio” Charles Dickens Library 


Beautifilly Printed, Lucuriously Bound, Gold-Stamped Editions 


_.. this O volume 








Why The Classics 


Wwiu you add all six of these lovely volumes to your 
library —as a membership gift from The Classics Club? 

You are invited to join today and to receive on approval 

beautiful editions of the world’s greatest masterpieces 


books, selected unanimously by distinguished lit- 
erary authorities, were chosen because they offer the greatest 
enjoyment and value to the “pressed for time’ men and 
women of today 


These 


Why Are Great Books Called “Classics”? 


A true “‘classic’’ is a living book that will never grow old 
For sheer fascination it can rival the most thrilling modern 
novel. In its vitality of inspiration it can arouse a new fresh 
ness of viewpoint and a new breadth of understanding, so 


ecessary in times of great historical significance like these 


Have you ever wondered how the truly great books have 


become “‘classics’’? First, because they are so readable. They 


would not have lived unless they were read; they would not 


have been re they were interesting. To be interesting 
they had ¢ ¢ easy to understand. And those are the very 


h 


qualities whi characterize these selections re adal iit) m 


terest, simpli 


Lovely Books You and Your Family 
Will Cherish Forever! 


HE whole world loves Dickens. Millions of readers 

have chuckled—wept—gasped, over the astonishing ad 
ventures of his vividly real characters. Now you may have 
SIX of his most famous novels FREE! 

Just picture these six beautiful volumes in your library! They 
are truly “De Luxe” editions, superbly bound in gorgeous buck 
ram. Titles are stamped in gold—wot “gilt stamping,” which 
fades— but genuine 23 kt. gold. Decorative designs are also stamped 
in genuine gold against a rich two-color background 

These fine volumes boast expensive details like woven 
(not glued) headbands and sifhende that finish off the 
sewed inner edges of the pages. Page tops are tinted green 
The type is extra-large for easy reading. Volumes are il 
lustrated by the celebrated artists, Cruikshank and “Phiz 

Included in this magnificent Six-Volume Library are 

1. OLIVER YWIST. A story for which Dickens was 
widely hailed as champion of the downtrodden. The fasci 
nating adventures of a poorhouse waif who becomes a pupil 
in a school for pickpockets 

2. HARD TIMES. How a lovely girl was forced to 
marry an older man of her father’s choosing 

3. CHRISTMAS CAROL. Scrooge's discovery of 
Christmas—the most heart-gladdening story in the English 
language. In the same volume: THE CHIMES; THE 
CRICKET ON THE HEARTH 

4. A TALE OF TWO CITIES. A haunting love story 
told against the flaming backdrop of the French Revolution 

5. GREAT EXPECTATIONS. The story of Pip, the 
young orphan; his mysterious rise to fortune; and his ro 
mance with Estella, whose guardian told him If she tears 
your heart to pieces—love her, love her, love her! 

6. MYSTERY OF EDWIN DROOD. The strange “unto 
ished symphony” of literature. Critics have inany theories 
about Dickens’ solution—can you outguess them 
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Club Offers You These SLX BOOKS FREE 


Only Book Club of Its Kind (ee 





The Classics Club is different from all other book clubs. 1 All Six De Luxe Volumes of 
1. It distributes to its members the world’s classics at a low 
price. 2. Its members are not obligated to take any specific C THE CHARLES DICKENS LIBRARY 
number of books. 3. Its volumes (which are being used today Sent to You at Once! 


in many leading colleges and universities) are luxurious De 


~ 





Luxe Editions—bound in fine buckram ordinarily used for $5 
and $10 bindings. They have tinted page tops; are richly 
stamped in genuine gold, which will retain its original 
lustre—books you and your children will read and cherish for 
many years 


Walter J. Black, President cs 
pt " ere ’ 
THE CLASSICS CLUB 
One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y 
Please enroll me as a Trial Member and send me, FREE, all six 
volumes of the beautiful De Luxe Classics Club Edition of THI 
CHARLES DICKENS LIBRARY, together with the current selection 
I am not obligated to take any specific number of books and I am 
receive an advance description of tuture selections. Also I may 
any volume before or after I receive a, and | may cancel my 
bership whenever | wish 


A Trial Membership Invitation to You 


You are invited to accept a Trial Membership. With your 
first book will be sent an advance notice about future selec 
tions. You may reject any book you do not wisi. You need 
not take any specific number of books—only the ones you 
want. No money in advance, no membership fees. You may 
cancel membership at any time 


For each volume I decide to keep | will send you $2.89, plus a few 
cents mailing charges. ( Books shipped im U.S ly 


Mr. } 

Mrs 

Miss } PLEASE PRINT PLAINLY 
We suggest that you mail this Invitation Form to us at once. Paper 
I ling costs are rising. This low and your beautfully Address 

bound free copes of all six volumes of THik CHARLES DICKENS Zone Ne 

LIBRARY —cannot be assured unless you respond promptly. THE Cit if any State 
CLASSICS CLUB. One Park Ave., New York 16, N 
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Studebaker again amazes America! 


‘A great new V-8 


I95! STUDEBAKER 
COMMANDER 


New peaks of power! New driving thrills! 


A real gas saver! Needs no premium fuel! 


Studebe ther Auton valic Drive gives you 
truly marvelous’ sath 20 gearshift mo raid 
Ava lable al extra cost vinci 
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Travel the VILL Wuays 


of Romance in 


NEW MEXICO 


THE LAND OF ENCHANTMENT 


de Vaca, Coronado, Espejo, Onate 
... these are a few of the adventurous 
Spanish explorers who, in the 
century after Columbus discovered 
America, blazed the trails into the 
region now known as The Land 
of Enchantment. Fine highways 
have long supplanted those ancient 
routes, yet as you drive along you 
will notice the lingering traces of 
Spanish influence. Too, you'll come 
upon world-famed scenic wonders 
and historic places—Carlsbad Caverns 
National Park, eight National 
Monuments, and eighteen Indian 
pueblos....You'll drive through 
millions of acres of national forests, 
through picturesque villages, where 


PREVIEW FEBRUARY COVER the romance of the Old West is 
still apparent, and each day becomes 


more memorable than the day 


To celebrate Hoipay’s fifth anniversary, 
A. B. Guthrie, Jr., looks for the character of 
Kentucky, Hemingway looks for a moral in 
two animals’ lives; Deems Taylor, H. W. 
Heinsheimer, and Joseph Wechsberg look 
for the best in American music. James 
Thurber tells of telephones he has known; 


When Mrs. Madeleine Kaufman, the lady 
in the bonnet on this month's cover, married 
a Saint Thomas merchant and took up per- 
manent residence in the Virgin Islands, she 
thought she had said good-by to her former 
career as a New York Conover model. Then, 
by accident, along came photographer Roger 


before. Plan now for your trip 
along the Highways of Romance! 


Lucius Beebe recalls New Orleans’ food; 
Hamilton Basso, Alec Waugh, James Mich- 


Coster and with a click of the shutter Made- 
leine became a cover girl again. Her outfit 
ener, Lord Dunsany report respectively on 5 is from Saint Thomas’ Elverhoj Shop, 


Jamaica, Ceylon, Polynesia and world travel. which specializes in West Indies fashions. 
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Unconditional Guaranty. \\ 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


Send your new address at least 30 days before the 
date of the issue with which it is to take effect. 


Address: HOLIDAY, Independence Square, pagar ees Se Ga eae 


The Curtis Publishing Company. W al« 
f the Boa Rot E. MacNeal 


Philadelphia 5, Pennsylvania. 


Send old address with the new, enclosing if pos- 

sible your address label. The Post Office will not 

forward copies unless you provide extra postage 
Duplicate copies cannot be sent. 


HOLIDAY / FEBRUARY 


Subscription Prices: S. and Possessions 
Repu 


hanger w 
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Room 1401, State Capitol « Santa Fe, New Mexico 
Piease send free: [([] New booklet “Land of Enchantment” 
(L Ofticia! Highway Map, (] New Mexico “Historic Trails” Map 
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Polished calf oxford with na r n vamp 


Write for the 
SMITH SHOE CO 


name of your 


nearest British Walker store Chicago 722, Illinois 








in Europe fly 


BEA FROM LONDON 
BEA 10 paris 
BEA TO NICE AND ROME 
BEA 1O ATHENS, ISTANBUL, CYPRUS 
BEA TO OSLO, STOCKHOLM, COPENHAGEN 
BEA TO AMSTERDAM, BRUSSELS, GENEVA 

BEA [0 BERLIN, VIENNA, AND MUNICH 

BEA 10 NICE, MADRID, BARCELONA, TANGIER 

BEA 10 BELFAST AND TO SCOTLAND 
RESERVATIONS AVAILABLE FROM TRAVEL AGENTS 
AND FROM BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION 
—GENERAL SALES AGENTS 
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Attractive Faults 


Congratulations on James Michener’s 
entertaining and accurate report on 
Australia (November Ho .ipay). De- 
spite all his (very fair) criticism, he left 
the reader, or at any rate the sympa- 
thetic one, with a vivid impression of 
the lovable qualities of my country of 
attractive faults. Not many Australians 
will agree with him that Australian 
women are essentially 19th Century, 
but I suppose it is true. Still, that was 
the century when we gave them the 
vote . . . an Australian innovation 
which created interest. 

ROBIN BOYD 
Melbourne, Australia 


Australia was among the first to do 
right by women voters, but women 
were not voting in the entire Com- 
monwealth till 1902. That women’s 
suffrage was an “Australian innova- 
tion’’ would be disputed by New Zea- 
land and several American states. 

—Ed. 


Talking Tarkey 


There was one item that might 
have been included in Morris Markey’s 
Thanksgiving Turkey (November 
Hoiipay). While dabbing at the drool 
activated by Mr. Markey’s adjectives, 
I kept looking for the expression “talk- 
ing turkey” to appear. Since this was 
one of the few angles not covered, 
would you give an explanation of how 
this term originated? JOHN F. HUYCK 

Wells, Vt. 


Explanations vary, but one legend 
has it this way: An Indian and white 
man went hunting together and 
bagged several small birds and some 
turkeys. When the time came to di- 
vide the bag, the white man, using a 
fast line of patter, counted all the 
turkeys into his share. The Indian 
listened impassively till the white 
man ran down. Then he said, ‘All 
time you talk turkey. Now I talk tur- 
key to you."’—Ed. 


Weleome—Los Angeles 


Your October Letters column with 
its varied establishings of Los Angeles 
City Limits recalls the story of a Los 
Angeles friend of mine. While returning 
from a “maximum effort” bombing 
raid deep into Eastern Germany, he 
was separated from his formation and 
was legging for home on three engines. 
In the midst of enemy fighter-infested 
areas he looked out his pilot's window 
to find he had picked up an escort of 
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> lecnatia nad’ 
Wine Shou 


CALIFORNIA 
SEPTEMBER, 1950 


* This superb wine 
costs far less than its 
matchless taste would 
make you imagine. 








Quick TIPS on... 


TAMPA 


Take a tip from TAMPA! This 
winter make every sunny min- 
ute count. Make every vacation 
dollar count! Come to Tampa! 


ENJOY _ bathing, fishing, golf and 
thrilling spectator events. See Tampa's 
exciting Gasparilla Pirate Festival. 


VISIT . . . easily, quickly — Florida’s 
leading attractions. Exotic gardens, 
amazing springs, historic landmarks. 


DINE . differently, deliciously — at 
famous Spanish restaurants in Ybor 
City — Tampa's colorful Latin Quarter. 


REST and relax in warm sunshine. 
Store up health and energy. Tampa is 
good for you — in more ways than fun! 


LOOK around Tampa! 
4 sunnier future here in 
in healthier, happier 


You may find 
business and 
year ‘round living. 


For a sunny escape from winter ... for an easy-going, 
easy-on-your-budget vacation... come to Tampa! 


IPA 


Tampa Chamber of Commerce 
2 H Street, Tampa, Florida. 
Please send me FREE booklet 


NAME 





He'll cheer TRISCUIT wafers! So 
crisp and whole-wheat tasty, they 
give zest to cheeses, spreads, meats 
—add zing to drinks! Always... 


T Seve 
THE DISTINCTIVE 
Biscuit” 





Mt, 
GHMYT 
weighs 
ONLY 99 LBS. 
Also two 79 Ib. 12'%2" models 
4 UGHTER THAN 
ALUMINUM 
Write for Catalog 


, 
STAR BOAT CO., GOSHEN, IND 


“The Wonders of 
TRAILERING” 


From the pages of the real-life experi- 
ences of trailer coach owners, Sanitary 
Refrigerator Company hos compiled 
this amusing little booklet. Reol people 
in trve-to-trailering situations . . . amusing, 
entertaining and informative. Sanitory, after years of making refrig- 
erators for trailer coaches, knows whet it's all about; you will, too, 
after reading this booklet. It’s yours by writing to 

H-2 Fond du Loc, Wisc. 








.and real Western life consider 
Deming, ranch country in sunny 
southwest New Mexico. Bracing dry 
air, 355 SUNSHINY DAYS, low 
humidity, altitude 4,331 ft., annual 
recipitation 10 inches. Others have 
oon this delightful climate best in 
the Southwest for asthma, arthritis, 
ete. Beautiful historic country, good 
schools, churches, 99.99% pure water. 
Ample medical facilities. GET 

= BETTER—HAVE 

} N “THE KINGDOM OF 
THE SUN!” 


It's DRY in 


For Information, 

mail this to 

KINGDOM OF THE SUN CLUS, Bex 8, Deming, N. M. 
Name 


Address 








For WELLE Retiet- 











Thunderbolts, the leader of which had 

affectionately labeled on’ his engine- 

cowling: “Los Angeles City Limits.” 
ANTHONY F. BALBONI 
Springfield, Mass. 


Saint Louis’ Saint 


... In October Hotipay, Hamilton 
Basso claims St. Louis was named in 
honor of its patron saint Louis XV. I 
was never A-plus in history, but it is the 
first time I ever heard anyone mention 
sainthood in connection with Louis 
XV. St. Louis was named for Louis 
1X who was a king of France and even- 
tually a canonized saint. .. . 

MRS. HELEN RANDANT 
Collinsville, Ill. 


Reader Randant read too quickly. 
Mr. Basso said the city was ‘‘named 
St. Louis in honor of the patron 
saint of Louis XV, the reigning king 
of France."’ Louis [IX was the patron 
saint of Louis XV.—Ed. 


= 
EN SELBY SE es) 
Don’t Fence Me In 


I cannot refrain from suggesting that 
you catch Bill Ballantine (Turnabout 
Theatre, September Houipay), shut him 
up—in a nice place, of course—and 
force him to do a piece every month 
for years and years to come. His gor- 
geous pictures alone are worth the price 
of the book. PATIENCE B. COLE 

Kew Gardens, N. Y. 


America’s W ares 


... When I left the U. S. last April for 
duty in Jammu, Kashmir, as U. N. 
Military Observer in the Kashmir dis- 
pute, I took two issues of HoLipay 
with me. General Tara Singh Bal, 
Commanding General in Jammu, bor- 
rowed the Hoxipays and asked if he 
could send them to his family in New 
Delhi. | agreed, they were returned, and 
then I think every officer in the Indian 
Army in Kashmir borrowed them. All 
thought it a first-rate publication. 

At present I am with the Pakistan 
Army 140 miles south of the U.S. S. R. 
I took the Houipays (dog-eared by this 
time) to Pakistan. They have made the 
circuit of all the Punjab Brigades and 
the Baluch Regiments, and about an 
hour ago two officers rode in from 
high in the Himalayas, said they had 
heard about HoLipay and wanted to 
see particularly the one that featured 
Washington. | can’t begin to tell you 
how Ho .ipay has sold the U. S. to the 
good people in this subcontinent. Just 
thought I would pass it on because out 
here we are proud to be Americans and 
display the wares of our country. 

CDR. LLOYD AKERBLOM, USN 
UN Headquarters 
Rawalpindi, Pakistan 





Address all correspondence for this 
department to Letters to the Editor, 
HOLIDAY, Independence Square, 
Philadelphia 5, Pa. All letters must 
carry name and complete address. 
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There is so much to see 


to enjoy 
remember always JOY, to 


in the Queen Cj 

ni n : city 
. the Southwest. The warm, bright 
days—the soft, cool nights, let you 


make the most of every minute 





atness on the hallowed 
stroll through 
flower-lined 


Visit with gre 
erounds of the Alamo... 
£ 


r world along the 


, he 
_— e quaint, lovely 


walks of La Villita. th 
Mexican village - - - 


Spanish missions 


see the ancient 


» vers 
igh ve 
condola throt sae a real 


pa f y? set > 
x post? 


winds, - 
The sun WI 


FREE— Beautifully illustrated 
color booklet. Mail this coupon today. 


Mr. E. A. Bohmeyer, P.T.M. 

Katy Lines, Railway Exchange Bidg. 
Dept. Cc, St. Lovis 1, Missouri 
Please send me FREE the color 
booklet and other information 
about Son Antonio's many winter 
attractions. 
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LOOK TO 


‘ZENITH 


—The World's Leader in Portable Radios — 
For Today’s Outstanding Quality Reception, Tone, 
? Smart Styling, Features! 


1yaanti 
SERRE DE: 


-_ 
-_ 
-~ 
-— 
-_ 
_— 


A marvel 
pert mance 


fficient reception anywher n trips, pi te 


NEW “OUTDOOR” TONE CIRCUIT. Brings you 
tt me big, clear tone outdoors on bat 
power, as indoors on AC or DC 
Zenith built Alnico 


i big vol 


nics, porch, in any ) Speaker is a marvel 


me tone lality 
NEW “TIP-TOP” WAVEMAGNET®. It — 
the tip-top lid—swings up above 
gnal-killing 


Doubles the sensitivity of rec« 


NEW STREAMLINED CABINET. Styled for that 
t modern look, and built like a sky 


aper, yet light in weight—easy to carry 


away fron t 


metal par 
ption over 


ordinary portables In gleaming black or two tone blue grey 


g plastic. See it at your Zenith Radio and 
Television dealer's, now. $39.95* 


New Zenith® “Trans-Oceanic.” The world 
famous portable that brings in Standard 
Broadcast, plus International Short Wave on 
) separate bands. Plays on boats, planes, trains 
in remote areas. Battery. AC or DC. $114.25* 


*Less botteries. Prices subject to change without 


~m mux RADIO 
end TELEVISION 


ZOMITH RA ; ae r mt 0 39%, t is . } Ke OF FINE HEARING AIDS 
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During the test period, while actors can be fired, everybody loves everybody. 


Youw ll Never See 
This Show 


Teo bad you can’t buy tickets to the act the 





actors put on for each other at rehearsal time 


By H Hirschyld 


MOST drama or musical-comedy re- 
hearsals are held in darkened theaters 
with an exposed 1000-watt electric-light 
bulb illuminating the center of the 
stage. | have consulted many directors, 
actors and lighting experts in an effort 
to find out why this naked bulb, which 
produces migraine and temporary 
blindness, is essential. Everyone agrees 
that a protecting shade over the bulb 
would be a distinct advance, but the 
prejudice of theatrical traditionistough 
to overcome. It took many years be- 
fore the asbestos curtain was finally 
accepted. This humane curtain, de- 
signed to prevent burning actors from 


Slustrations ty the dabhor 


FEBRUARY 


setting fire to the audience, eventually 
has become stock equipment in every 
theater in the land. The simultaneous 
cremation of the actor and the audi- 
ence has definitely become a thing of 
the past. Progress in the theater is slow. 

The “pilot light’ accounts for the 
many actors one sees hobbling along 
Broadway with the aid of crutches and 
smoked glasses. Members of the cast 
herded on stage under this obsolete bea- 
con are made to walk a plank in pitch- 
darkness to the auditorium floor. This 
ramp, cleverly designed without hand 
railings, is the supreme test. Surviving 
members are then taken to the men’s 
room, where the rehearsals are con- 
tinued. 

At all rehearsals, it is mandatory for 
the director to wear a “Reinhardt 

(Continued on Page 8) 








AN HOUR AWAY FROM MONTREAL'S COLOURFUL OL 


Anglers enjoy rare sport, next-to-Nature relaxation in the 


wide open spaces of Canada’s fishing and camping country. 


Artists and camera enthusiasts find a rich store of exciting 
new subjects in Canada’s unspoiled beauty sp 


- er 
Moter beside the sea in the picturesque Atlantic provinces 
— enjoy swimming and sunning on sweeping ocean beaches 


inlets, islands and mountain-rimmed shores make the shel 
tered West ¢ 


t a favourite summer cruising ground. 
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D BONSECOURS MARKET (ABOVE) STRETCHES A VAST PLAY LAN 


D OF HILLS, LAKES AND WOODS 


FROM OCEAN TO OCEAN, this friendly, fascinat- 
ing country offers you so many new things to see 
and do! Tall mountains for a “top-o’-the-world” 
feeling... historic places, inviting resorts... 
protected wild life in National Parks ... play- 
centres for swimming, golfing, gay summer fun. 
And you'll enjoy seeing the sights of “foreign” 
cities that offer the same ready hospitality 
you're used to at home. Write now for infor- 


mation, or use the handy coupon below. 


You'll find a friendly welcome in 
CANADA...VACATIONS UNLIMITED 
Canapian Government Travet Boreat 
Ottawa, Canada Dp.1 

Please send me your 


Canapa, Vacations Lwin 


State 


L°! 1-03.51-01 
— 





STEP INTO 


dumnionr, Lovelion, 


Here is the home 
of sun, fun and 
fascination in a brilliant 


Latin setting. 


Enjoy Havana, famed for 
colorful fiestas, beaches, sports, 


gaming, nightlife. 


Roam Cuba's 


beautiful countryside—noted spas... 


ancient cities... 


ONLY 90 MILES from the U. S. 
NO PASSPORTS needed by U. S. citizens. 


Pa 


Sj = See Your Travel Agent or 


lovely Varadero. 


EASILY REACHED by air or sea. 
Av. winter temp.: 73°. 


/_ dost; CUBAN TOURIST COMMISSION 
* bento 


Havana: P. O. Box 1609 


New York: 122 East 42nd Street « Miami: 336 East Flagler Street 





SAIL ON THE LARGEST cruise SHIP 


NIEUW AMSTERDAM 


TO THE WEST INDIES and SOUTH AMERICA 


Cruise away from winter in fabulous luxury and 
friendly surroundings. Swim, practice golf or play 
tennis, relax in the sun — with acres of decks for a 
playground. A full program of entertainment 

The sumptuous public rooms, continental shops, 
theatres, children’s playrooms and quiet residential 
sections are served by seven convenient elevators. 

You will enjoy a world-famous cuisine, delight- 
fully seasoned with pool-side and midnight buffets 
—and refreshments in gay cafés. 


Your TRAVEL AGENT has ful! details... 


29 Broadway, New York 6, N.Y. 


Branches in all Principal Cities 


“IT'S GOOD TO BE ON A 
WELL-RUN SHIP’ 


FEB. 6 — 18 Days 
Visiting San Juan, Puerto 
Rico; Barbados and Trini 
dad, British Wl La 
Guaira, Venezuela, $. A 
Curacao Netherlands 
Wl Cristobal, Panama 
Canal Port at 
Prince ‘ Havana 


Cuba $495 up 
FEB. 27 — 15 Days 


Itinerary includes San 
Juan, Puerto Rico; Cura 
cao, Netherlands W.1.; 
Cartagena, Colombia 
S. A.; Cristobal, Panama 
Canal Zone; Kingston 

Jamaica; Havana, Cuba 
$415 up 

MAR. 16 — 12 Days 
Visiting Port au Prince, 
Haiti; Cartagena, Colom 
bia, 5.A.; Cristobal, Pan 
mma Canal Zone; Havana 
Cuba $330 up 


Also two 1014, Day 
VEENDAM CRUISES ix 
vana Nassau Feb. 3, Feb 
15. $195 up plus Fed 


All Sailings from New York 
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(Continued from Page 6) 
Cape.” This cape is an ordinary over- 
coat thrown loosely over the shoulders 
with the empty sleeves left dangling. It 
derives its name from the late German 
director who gave everyone his first 
chance in the theater, with the notable 
exception of Stanislavsky, who gave 
everyone his first chance in the theater. 
A really first-rate director has an as- 
sistant who keeps retrieving the falling 
coat from spittoons, sandboxes, and 
from under the heels of actors. 

During rehearsal, the playwright is 
seated out front with a smoldering 
paper cup full of dying cigarette butts, 
One can always spot an inexperienced 
playwright at rehearsals by the holes 
burnt in his pants. These folk are also 
easily upset by a wrong reading of their 
lines, such as “ 


I Jove you” into “J love 


you?” 
The producer, director, stage man- 
ager and doorman are treated as gods 
for the first five days of rehearsal. Their 
slightest whim is eagerly satisfied. Mem- 
bers of the cast are constantly embrac- 
ing each other. They know it is con- 
sidered unprofessional to applaud 
rehearsal, but they cannot 
restrain themselves from gasping, 
laughing, weeping and sighing at each 
other's performance. This camaraderie 
disappears completely on the sixth day 
of rehearsal. This is the day they step on 
the director’s cape, order the producer 
out of the theater, send the stage man- 
ager out for sandwiches and coffee, and 
fight for the best dressing room. No 
more licking each other from ear to ear; 
no more hearty greetings of “darling,” 
“sweetheart.” All these amenities 
come abruptly to a halt on the sixth 
day. Toupees, fingernail polish, cos- 
stockings, clean shirts 
and capped teeth disappear on this day. 
Beards and eyebrows are allowed to 
flourish for the remaining three weeks 
of rehearsal. The death watch has been 
completed. For on the sixth day the 
fate of the actors’ employment no longer 
rests with the management. To fire an 
actor after the five-day test period re- 
quires impeachment proceedings. 
Actors are allowed to move chairs 
and tables during rehearsals. These are 
not considered props. A lamp, how- 
ever, is a prop. Unlit, this lamp may be 
handled by only one man, the property 
man. Lit, it requires two men to put it 
in place, the electric’an and the property 
man. This ritual maintains the actor's 
dignity and at the same time employs 
two men in their chosen professions. 


during 


tume jewelry, 


Last-minute changes, producer's sug- 
director's blue pencilings, 
and whisky and 
having obliterated all 
other scripts extant, the stage manager 
remains the sole member of the com- 
pany with a whole, legible script. With 
the script zealously guarded, he stations 
himself at stage right (which naturally is 
on the left side of the stage) and prompts 
the floundering performers in_ their 
lines, cues and positions 

There is hardly an actor alive who 


gestions, 
financial estimates, 


gravy stains 


can restrain himself from tampering 
with the “line” given him by the play- 
wright. This improvement is called 
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“padding.” If the playwright is ada- 
mant, insisting the actor recite his line 
exactly as it was written, the actor will 
slur the reading. The garbled reading of 
the line is termed “throwing it away.” 
“Padding” and “throwing it away” are 
constant problems to be adjusted dur- 
ing rehearsals. As an example: an actor, 
with the stage all to himself, has the line 
“Come in.” This line, he feels, “has 
nothing in it . . . it's not comfortable in 
the mouth.” The obvious and inevitable 
consequence of “Come in” producing 
another actor through the door to share 
the stage is never voiced as an objection 

The actor, suddenly inspired, pleads 
with the director and playwright to let 


A top director has an assistant 
to retrieve his falling “cape.” 


him interpret the line. These demands 
are usually acceded to, for the alterna- 
tive is to have the line “thrown away.” 
The company stands by while the actor 
works out his interpretation of the line 
“Come in.” 

Alone on stage, he speculates aloud, 
“That must be George at the door.” 
Extracting from space an imagined 20- 
year-old bottle cf armagnac, he pro- 
ceeds to pour himself a drink. Fondling 
and inhaling from the unseen glass, he 
raises it aloft, heroically toasting his 
unknown past—then, suddenly, with 
great violence he smashes the invisible 
glass in the nonexistent fireplace. An 
unborn wail dies in his throat as he re- 
gains his composure. Carefully selecting 
a book out of the air, he lights his pipe, 
settles himself on the divan and says, 
“Come in, George!” 

Two hours and six cups of coffee 
after this charade, a compromise is ef- 
fected whereby the actor is allowed to 
add “George” to the original line 
“Come in” on condition that all other 
is eliminated. The actor is 
content with his “padding” and the line 
will not be thrown away. 

When the actors have learned their 
sides (a “*side”’ is the individual player's 
part typed on a small piece of paper—a 
device which enables the actor to play 
his part without knowing what the rest 
of the play is about), they are put on 
their feet and directed in movement. It 
is not uncommon at rehearsal to wit- 
ness an actress fondly caressing an 
imaginary child in her arms while moan- 


“business” 


(Continued on Page 11) 
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Some of the most unbearably tender scenes in the theater are played 
between a lone actor and a hatrack—mercifully, to a limited audience. 


(Continued from Page 8) 
ing like a wounded coyote, or to see 
a lone actor pleading forgiveness from 
a hatrack, or to hear, simultaneously, 
a maniacal laugh emanate from an off- 
stage dressing room, as audible testi- 
mony of another actor hard at work. 
When all these “bits of business” are 
reasonably perfected, the players are 
then ready for a dress rehearsal. 

Performers at a dress rehearsal are 
usually enraptured with their col- 
leagues’ costumes and disenchanted 
with their own. Seen from out front, 
ordinary human beings mingling on 
stage with the players who are in full 
make-up and costumes seem, by con- 
trast, inhumanly grotesque. They all 
look mildewed. Even the chi-chi cou- 
touriére who up to that moment was an 
attractive personality, suddenly appears 
as a harridan with a face full of pins and 
a figure resembling a bundle of dirty 
wash tied in the middle. The director, 
an ordinary citizen in Lindy’s restau- 
rant, when seen standing next to the 
leading lady with her beaded lashes 
and calligraphed eyebrows, looks like 
a sand hog. One is immediately aware 
of the badly drawn nude tattooed on 
the stage manager’s arm, and the pro- 
ducer’s hitherto vivacious secretary 
stands like simulated taxidermy along- 
side these beautiful people. 

The crises of the leading lady refus- 
ing to appear in the $3000 gown es- 
pecially designed for her; the male star 
insisting he would never have signed 
with this crummy management had he 
known what he was letting himself in 
for; the other members of the cast 
complaining that the buttons are too 
big for the buttonholes, that the zippers 
gratuitously nip off pieces of loose 
flesh, the bloomers are too tight for 
dancing, the shoes pinch, the electric 
canes don’t light, the angel wings dig 


holes in their backs, and the strapless 
evening gowns won't stay up—all these 
normal disasters are met by the ex- 
perienced designer with great calm. On 
one occasion, | was spectator at a dress 
rehearsal when the designer, in front 
of the entire company, accused her as- 
sistant of being the culprit responsible 
for the ill-fitting costumes and sum- 
marily fired her. The actors, chagrined 
at the sight of anyone being fired for 
any reason, took up the cudgels in de- 
fense of the assistant. All their com- 
bined, persuasive petitions were needed 
to wheedle a reprieve for the unfor- 
tunate helper. The buttons, the zippers, 
the bloomers, the shoes, the canes, the 
wings and the denuding gowns were 
forgotten in the emotional furor. 
During these turbulent days the 
press agent occasionally sneaks around 
the darkened house with a photographer 
and artist in tow. The management, the 
cast, and the director know these 
strangers are groping their way through 
impenetrable shadows out front. As a 
matter of fact, they pay the press agent 
a handsome weekly fee for his services. 
But they pretend he and his comrades 
are not there, until their assignments 
are finished. Then all hell breaks loose. 
“How can anyone rehearse with all 
those damn flash bulbs going off?” . . . 
“Who gave you permission to break 
in here?” . . . “Out, out! All of you 
And that goes for you too. You, over 
there with the beard. Out! Get the hell 
out of here and let’s get back to work!” 
The press agent, the photographer 
and the artist all play the game in dead 
seriousness. Deposited on the sidewalk 
in front of the theater in blinding day- 
light, the trio, accustomed to the en- 
veloping darkness of the theater, re- 
treat to the nearest bay, where not a 
word of these strange rites is ever men- 
tioned. THE END 
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boxers and dachshunds to Siamese cats and white rats and hamsters and 
at least one Sicilian donkey. From what we have been able to learn of 
HoLipAy readers, domestic animals play an important part in their 
scheme of things too. They number both rugged field-and-game types 


Remember it—ask for Dry Sack Superbly mellow, nutty flavor. who go for faithful hound dogs and Park Avenue matrons whose pref- 
* Sherry—not just dry sherry! Altogether delightful ° 
“*,, Dry Sack is a brand name Sema neither too dry nor sweet. , 


in name 


A Chesterfield coat for dogs 
about town. Custom-made in Ox- 
ford gray flannel with a trim 
black velvet collcor and silvery 

The distinctive cloth sack "am An ideal light drink before buttons . . . very chic for the 
makes Dry Sack a perfect gift mm lunch. And of course, an inter- ° | tailored type. Prices start at 
“+, of good taste in good taste! Sam national pre-dinner favorite. .-° $9.75, depending on size. At 
"s * ’ F Soks Fifth Avenue, New York 17. 


*. * 
"ee oe? 
* eeoee 


Julius Wile Sons & Co., Inc. * 2 Park Ave., New York * Sole U.S. Agents Ycmromurs suct a7] 


LITTLE WONDER FOUNTAIN BRUSH 
COLOR PRINTS Meetichereten 
| CARS, HOUSES, WINDOWS, SCREENS, 
| BOATS, TRAILORS, ETC. Puss in booties... the answer 


to muddy little cat feet. These 
felt boots lace up the back— 





tronxally controlled for 
results. }-day service 
~a6 sfaction A ny enteed 
Pp 


25¢ NEW NYLON pabtene 
swieg €SiSu ee pe ra ; x " keep the house kitten’s feet warm 
per aeoes ine as Se ie teen and dry when he’s out in the 
Soe $1 $2. I Mt cold, cold world. Small, $2.50; 
; larger sizes (for dogs) upto $4.50. 

Jo hour i20-620, Simon ait. Retain a ates ee Gimbel Brothers, New York 1. 


COLORFAX LABORATORIES 
Dept. 421, Box 3521, Georgetown Sta, Wash. 7, B.C 




















Dept. 138 «= 3714 Mate St, Kansas City, Me. 


MIRACLE IN WOOD 





Handmade dangle-teys. 
F Left to right: embroidered catnip 
e~ y-*} cushion, wooden balls, 95c; cro- 


shell chain. We . Deluxe clear lacquered Swedish modern finish ss 
of the wey. Porton Entra wide. Selected imported wood. Nickel cheted ice ball, 65c; crocheted 
ing. sports . ploted hook. Features extra length trouser rod ° 
cot eye ete ded the . 
dese of cleatilinaiennstad ttnees “WORLD'S FINEST HANGER wool catnip ball, 39¢; cordé 
> case omcluded end chec H + 
7 tte en ae 3 for $5 ©) 6 for $9 © postpaid. scratch cushion with heart, bell, 


RUTHMOR PRODUCTS CO wae ae Pte ag wooden balls, $2. Janet Mack, 111 
Ses 4808, Qrentio 04. Station. Gosnshe, Woviaie NATIONAL HANGER CO. ENC. | | , , 
“> 


Pa? £3 4D a2 43-43 Os 253 W. 26th St... N. ¥.1,N. Y. | West 13th Street, New York 11. 














~ te this Record! DOE 
iy WHO KNOWS EVERY TURN _/ 
SPANISH Sees 


RUSSIAN- GERMAN: ITALIAN We toe : ' 
Whi le ... tail t I. 
BRAZILIAN- JAPANESE , | a te . .. Wy ae 
BiG OPPORTUNITIES 0.0 sail Canine sophisticates will look 
The CORTINA met HOO, mou ‘ or Ang ni :. ‘ la their nattiest in this wing collar 
) at and tie of white calf and green, 
red, or black morocco. Buckle 
and trim are gold-plated. The lat- 


HULL MFG. CO. " antes est thing in Paris. Price, $7.50, at 


] 

cool FREE. | 

TRIAL ies ate lan- | 
| 

| 


CORTINA ACADEMY oepr. 522 
105 W. 40™ST. NEW YORK 16... y, | MidiiedicedalicnndietaMadetlahsadeatioe = B. Altman & Co., New York 16. 
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“The Creeks | 
had a word for him 


| Ofoppor 


dog and leoking like the cat’s whiskers 


erence is for exquisitely coiffed poodles. The HoLipay Shopper this 
month takes cognizance of the extrahuman needs of the household and 
offers a wide sampling of pet paraphernalia, from the practical to the pre- 
cious. Fido and Tabby now have their own tailors, barbers, caterers and 
functional gadgeteers. Here are some of the innovations which will make 
life more pleasant for both pets and owners. After you’ve scanned these 
columns, please let your dog or cat have a look at them too 


“The Greeks had a word for this man 
Tagliavini. It was lyra...He will be 
classified in the historical textbooks as 
a great lyric tenor. Those musical histo 
rians, who may never have heard him. 
will not know how right they are. For by 
‘lyric tenor’ they will simply mean a 
voice with a clear, melodious line, But to 
the Greeks, the word ‘lyric’ meant the 
very soul of music ... And Tagliavini is 
definitely just that—the very soul of 
music.”— André Maurois 


Have you heard Ferruccio Tagliavini sing 
VERDI; PARMI VEDER LA LAGRIMA 
MEYERBEER: O PARADISO 
DONIUZETTI: UNA FURTIVA LAGCRIMA 


We have put together in a little book, 
titled “Words and Music,” photographs of 
the world’s greatest artists, together with 
word sketches by 36 famous authors. 
If you'd like a copy, write RCA Victor, 
Record Department 206, Camden, N. J. 


PLAY BETTER GOLF Newt Feushnelbrinociar 
We ON ‘ 


USING MY HANDMADE CLUBS 


Cats in glass houses... con 
watch the world go by while 
traveling. Transparent all-lucite 
carrier will show off your prize 
pet and solve the claustropho- 
bia problem. Two sizes: $27.50, 
$34.50, from Burcham Products, 
Box H-1026, Lansing, Michigan. 





4 
” ph act® s** 


inated in World War | for 
secret agent. Color cor 
rected achromatic 


30 DAY FREE TRIAL! Money Beck Gu 


e 
Ce es ee 


Extremely accurate. Highly color 
corrected. Advanced design 
Coated. Needle sharp vision. High 
resolving power. N-C Magnesium 
body. Extremely Light. Only 17 ozs. 
Field, 375 ft. 4%"xS%" 


(Central Focus $4.00 extra.) 


A mechanical maid to feed 


your cat or dog while you're Kenneth Senith clubs! 
away. Fill the tray, set the Here’s proof: 30% of my customers shoot 
in the 70s. (National average, all makes, 
clock . . . Kum-Pet does the rest. 2%). No other brand of clubs is so highly 
At the appointed time, tray slides regerded. 
‘ ‘ ae " improve your game by using these finer 
into feeding position. Price, clubs, handmade to your specifications, 
$9.95. From Miles Kimball, 45 


gvoranteed to fit. Write today for free 
Bond Street, Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 


AT EADING OEALERS or WRITE OURECT 








33 More BUSHNELL MODELS 
oe 25 =m to 16% 50 ow “$080 Up 
booklet and Correct Fitting Chart. * Senta te” 


aX-lalal-ati Smith ecvss 


BOX 41-DEPT.W -KANSAS CITYIO, MO. 








vows! 30% 
FREE! Catalog and Guide 











The rage in Paris dogdom... 
velvet collar and lead with ermine- 
tail clusters—the ultra thing. For 
the showy set, or Fifth Avenue 
stroller. Made to order from 
a French design, it is $25 at 
Hammacher Schlemmer & Co., 145 - 
East 57th Street, New York 22. Sid 


me 


Solid Maple “PIGGY” BOARDS 


For Bread, Sandwiches, Cheese, 
Hors d'Oceuvres and Countiess Other Uses 


@ Of finest grade solid Maple 3/4 in. thick 


Quenset hut for dogs serves a 
triple purpose . . . a house, a car- 
rier, or (with one side removed) 
an indoor bed. Made of brightly 
colored pressed plywood and 
easy to assemble. Comes in two 
sizes, $14.98 and $17.98, at 
Bloomingdale Bros., New York 22. 





and 15% in. long. Colored edges and eye. 
Wood is beautifully grained and free from 
knots. Sanded satin smooth. Kiln dried by 
piano men to piano action standards, there- 
fore guaranteed not to warp. Ideal for gifts, 
bridge prizes, shower presents, etc. Individ- 
ually boxed. Money refunded if not satisfied. 


Specify red, blue, green or yellow 
edge if you have a preference. 
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$ 9 ] 
=, 
*acn OStPa), 
3 fo, 
. $5.00 


eos ; 
®. D's »y 
Please 





DRUMMOND ISLAND TRADING CORP., Box 56, Drummond Island, Michigan 











The LONDONDERRY 


Dining Group in 


ia. ae 
p Whiley ‘typittdide 








Ove the snows, from Londonderry, N. HL... came the first settlers to 
Cherry Valley; with them their household goods, including the New 
England corner cupboard. In Cherry Valley, it fell under the influence 


of Dutch cabinet-makers from the Hudson River settlements. 


Here, you see how it has evolved through the years into a piece 
beloved by all who have an awkward corner to decorate, or a set of 


fine china to display 


The ladder-back, rush-bottomed chairs, the drop-leaf extension 
table, are in close relationship of spirit . . . blended into a living 
American style by the artist-craftamen of Stickley’s Cherry Valley 
workshops. Exquisitely beautiful wild cherry fruitwood, patient, 
custom-like workmanship, the rugged structure of early pieces, all 


are here, modified only slightly by the evolving tastes of a living age. 


See Stickley’s Londonderry Group at leading stores in 


principal cities; name of nearest dealer furnished on request 


Corner Cupboard—76\%" high: 36” wide 
Drop Leaf Table qg x 30" high 
Open, two leaves side leaves dropped—44" x 5144” 
Open, two leaves 
Roth side leaves raisec 


64" 2 95" 

14° 2 70%" 
Send for 

“A Developing Furniture Style” 


The romance of Cherry Valley 


setne terwnine vor, oe Cheney Calley worxsvors o 
STICKLEY 


furniture art from the pilgrim cen- 
OF FAYETTEVILLE, N.Y. 


tury te today. 52 pages. #9 illustra- 
tions, by postpaid mailforonty 81 
L. & J. G. Stickley, Inc 
Fayetteville, N.Y. 
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Holiday Shepper (Continued ) 


Let sleeping dogs He . . . on 
the Flea-no-mat—stops D. O. 
(doggy odor), kills insects. A 
chemically treated mat that can 
be used either on a regular bed 
or all by itself. 15” by 28”, 
$2.95; 28” by 36”, $4.95. V. F. 
Garrett Co., Box 1143-H, Dallas. 


Canine toiletries to keep the 
fastidious dog well-groomed. 
“Doghousemetics” contains a full 
year's supply of “Infectocide” 
shampoo, eye bath, and Canine 
#9 cologne. Set, $1.95. Cal- 
metics Company, 668 South La- 
fayette Park Place, Los Angeles 5. 


in the medicine chest. ..a 
feeding bottle for puppies, ther- 
mometer, and medicine spoon. 
Spoon is designed on the dropper 
principle, with covered tip to 
prevent spilling. Bottle is 98c; 
thermometer, $1.98; spoon, 
$1.69. At Macy's, New York 1. 


Grooming mitt... two-faced 
for double duty. Fine wire bristles 
on one side for thorough brush- 
ing; on the other, horsehair for 
massage to produce healthy coats. 
Corduroy backing, thumb slit, zip- 
per on side. $6 at Abercrom- 
bie and Fitch, New York 17. 


Kitten treat .. . fish balls, 
titbit size—just like candy to 
cats. Chock-full of vitamins A, B, 
D, E, and G, cod-liver oil, and 
wheat germ. Leaves no mess 
or greasy stains. 35¢ from The 
Trail’s End Pet Supply, 804 
Main Street, Boonton, New Jersey. 


Travel basket for pets with 
the wanderlust. Contains a plastic 
dish for water and food, covered 
tin food container, bottle for 
water ... and, in case the scenery 
gets dull, a rubber ball and bone. 
English-made. $6, Abercrombie 
and Fitch, New York 17. THE END 
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Sign of a good time to fly 


When ground travel is slowed to a snail’s pace or 


bogged down altogether, when the somber voice of 
winter is whispering, “Put off your trip”"—don’'t listen. 
Because there’s one clear road that never needs a 
snowplow. It’s that wide, smooth path above surface 
storms and clouds where luxury TWA Skyliners fly— 
the high way thousands of passengers take daily right 
through the winter. 


This year, try the swift, comfortable TWA way and 


ACROSS THE U.S. AND OVERSEAS...YOU CAN DEPEND “TWA Ma Me 


discover for yourself how relaxed and really easy 
winter travel can be. Settle down in a roomy Skyliner 
seat, enjoy warm, friendly TWA service. Yes, and 
marvel as you will at the amazing smoothness of five- 
mile-a-minute Skyliner flight. 

Whether your goal is across the U.S. or across the 
Atlantic, remember this: it’s a pleasant crossing by 
world-proved, winter-proved TWA. See your travel 


agent or call TWA for information and reservations. 


TRANS WORLD AIRLINES 


“2.4. EU ROPE- AFRICA ASIA 





ANYTIME Is 


In Arequipa, luxury living at a hotel like this costs incredibly little. And the view of El Misti is free. 


BARGAIN PARADISE 


In dollar-short Peru an American can lead a 


spendthrift’s life on a pinchpenny’s budget 


° By Ti yd : Vie OvKtK 


THERE 
- today where a man can live like a king 
on $150 a month 


Try the World’s Most Refreshing 
are few places in the world 
Toll Drink —Gin and Tonic made with 


Canada Dry Quinac Quinine Water 
One such Shangri-La is Peru, the 


third largest country in South America 


ilways 


tastes good You'll like its 


‘re, in th -mitropical paradise, < 
lightness inn ewieal Here, in this semitropical paradise, an 
merica Goa is wo . erTuvie 
American dollar vorth 15 Peruvian 
soles 


rate of exchange that day, and will buy 


its delightfully different more or less, depending on the 


taste. Try one t 


Quinae 


QUININE 
WATER 





CANADA DR 
Quinac 
QUININE WATER 


Flowers bloom the year round and 


flower selling is a family affair. 
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more than it bought in the United States 
20 years ago 

In beautiful Lima, Peru’s capital, 
founded 415 years ago by the conquis- 
tador Francisco Pizarro, a gallon of gas- 
oline costs 6c, streetcar fares are 2! 9c, 
bus fares 3c, and a trip by taxi anywhere 
in the downtown business district, 13c 

Food is almost as cheap as trans- 
portation. A full six-course dinner at 
a fine restaurant, including one pisco 
sour, Peru’s national drink, a native 
wine, plus tip, comes to about a dollar. 

Rates in the three largest Lima hotels 
range from $1.50 per day for a single 
room to $5 for a double—and this is 
for luxury hotel accommodations. 

Should you prefer something cheaper 
and less pretentious—as many of the 
4000 Americans currently living in Lima 
do—you may enjoy three meals a day, 
a room and bath at any of half a dozen 
Lima pensiones for $42.50 per month 
up. These pensiones aren't the tradi- 
tional American boardinghouses, either. 
For the most part, they're lovely sub- 
urban villas, well furnished, beautifully 
landscaped, completely staffed, and ex- 
cellently run by Europeans of refine- 
ment and extensive hotel experience. 
They are patronized by retired couples 
living on small incomes, bachelors, stu- 
dents, 
without children 

Tom Nugent, for example, a young 
clerk from Savannah who works for 
Panagra in Lima, pays $52.50 per month 


tourists, and young marrieds 
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for room and board at 
Schnetzke’s pension. “In 
the States,” he says, “I 
couldn't live this way for 
under $200 a month.” 

Paul Heffler, an Illinois war veteran 
with a disability pension from the Gov- 
ernment of $160 a month, lives with his 
wife and baby son in a five-room house 
in Magdalena, one of Lima’s swankiest 
suburbs. He pays $52 per month for 
rent, $9 a.month for his cook, $5 a 
month for his child’s nurse, and $6 a 
month for his gardener. For $20 
monthly, he employs a household staff 
of three. In the United States, $20 a 
month wouldn't pay the salary of an 
apprentice ragpicker. 

Our own Department of Commerce, 
after making a thorough study of the 
Peruvian cost of living a little over a year 
ago, estimated in its International Ref- 
erence Service that the maintenance in 
Lima of an average American family of 
four (two adults and two children), in- 
cluding rent, food, drinks, four servants, 
utilities, clothing, children’s schooling, 
club dues, recreations, and miscellane- 
ous expense, could be covered for $250 
a month. 

How many wage earners in the U. S. 
with similar incomes can employ not 
four full-time domestics, but even one? 

Better yet, the above prices apply 
only to Lima, the largest (population 
767,000) and most expensive city in 
Peru. In Arequipa, the country’s next 





ee ae le 


At Lima's Waikiki beach it's swimming time when it's skiing time up north. 


largest city (population 93,000) prices 
and salary levels run from 5 to 10 per 
cent lower. I visited an American writer 
in Arequipa who had been living in the 
city of perpetual sunshine with his 
family for one year. For a seven-room 
house with garage, 
large garden and servants’ quarters, he 
paid $28 a month rent. His servants, of 
which he had five, each received $4.80 a 
month. Food for a household of nine 
averaged $65 a month. “On $125 a 
month,” he blandly confessed, “I’ve 
been living like a potentate. This is the 
only spot on earth where a fellow can 
live on his social-security benefits.” 

I know what you're saying: There 
must be some catch to it. Well, I didn't 
believe the price 
either—not until I tried it 


two bathrooms, 


Peruvian scale, 

Originally, | had planned on spend- 
ing three months in Rio de Janeiro, 
and when I boarded the plane in 
Houston some months ago my ticket 
was stamped Rio and retusn. En route, 


however, I struck up a conversation 
with the plane steward, an affable young 
chap named Dan Jones. As we ap- 
proached Peru, Dan suggested that | 
lay over in Lima for a day or two before 
making the hop across the Andes to 
Rio. He volunteered to show me around 
the city. He jotted down his phone 
number and asked me to ring him after 
I had checked into a hotel. “Someone 
will always be at my apartment,” he 
explained. “If I'm not, my cook will be, 
and if he’s not, the mayordomo, my 
houseboy, will answer.” 

More than a little surprised that a 
plane steward could afford such help, I 
asked, *‘How much does the airline pay 
you, anyway?” 

“Sixty dollars a month,” Dan said. 

“And you live on that?” 

“Pretty well,” Dan said, grinning. 
“You stay in Lima, and Ill show you 
the ropes.” 

I stayed in Lima and Arequipa and 
toured four other Peruvian cities and 


Lima's country-club pool gets its biggest rush during lunchtime. In summer, 
everyone is required by law to take a three-and-a-half-hour lunch period. 
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How we retired with *250 a month 


ERE WE are, living in Southern 
if California. We’ve a little house 
just a few minutes’ walk from the 
beach, with flowers and sunshine all 
year. For, you see, I’ve retired. We're 
getting a check for $250 a month that 
will keep us financially independent 
as long as we live. 

But if it weren’t for that $250, we’d 
still be living in Forest Hills, and I'd 
still be plugging away at the same 
old job. Strangely, it’s all thanks to 


| something that happened, quite ac- 


cidentally, in 1926. It was August 17, 
to be exact. I remember the date be- 
cause it was my fortieth birthday. 


To celebrate, Peg and I were going 
out to the movies. While she went 
upstairs to dress, I picked up a mag- 
azine and leafed through it idly. Then 
somehow my eyes rested on an ad. 
It said, ‘““You don’t have to be rich 
to retire.” Probably the reason I read 
it through was that just that evening 
Peg and I had been saying how hard 
it was for us to put anything aside for 
our future. 

Well, we'd certainly never be rich. 
We spent money as fast as it came in. 
And here I was forty already. Half 
my working years were gone. Some- 
day I might not be able to go on 
working so hard. What then? 


Now this ad sounded as if it might 
have the answer. It told of 


of 40—with no big bank account, but 
just fifteen or twenty good earning 
years ahead—could get a guaranteed 
income of $250 a month. It was called 
the Phoenix Mutual Retirement In- 
come Plan. 

The ad offered more information. 
No harm in looking into it, I said. 
When Peg came down, I was tearing 
a corner off the page. First coupon in 
my life I ever clipped. I mailed it on 
our way to the movies. 

Twenty years slide by mighty fast 
The crash . . . the depression . . . the 
war. I couldn’t foresee them. But my 
Phoenix Mutual Plan was one thing 
I never had to worry about! 

1946 came... . I got my first Phoenix 
Mutual check —and retired. We're liv- 
ing a new kind of life. Best of all, 
we've security a rich family might 
envy. Our $250 a month will keep 
coming as long as we live. 


Send for Free Booklet 
This story is typical. Assuming yo": 
start at a young enough age, you cai 
plan to have an income of $10 to 
$250 a month or more—beginning at 
age 55, 60, 65 or older. Send the cou- 
pon and receive, by mail and without 
charge, a booklet which tells about 
Phoenix Mutual Plans. Similar plans 
are available for women—and for em- 
ployee pension programs. Don’t put 
it off. Send for your 





a way that a man 


PLAN 
FOR WOMEN 


us 


ESTAR Sme es oes = 


Feetirement Income Plan 
GUARANTEES YOUR FUTURE 


PHoenrx Mutua 


copy now, 


PLAN 
FOR MEN 





Lire Insurance Co. 
838 Elm Street, Hartford 15, Conn. 


Please mail me, without cost or obligation 
your illustrated booklet “Retirement Income 
Plans for Women.” 

Name 
Date of Birth 


Business Address 

















Home Address. 
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PuHoentrx Mutua. 
Lire Insurance Co 
838 Elm Street, Hartford 15, Conn 


Please mail me, without cost or obligation 
your illustrated booklet, showing how to get 
a guaranteed income for life 

Name 

Date of Birth 


Business Addressa___ 





Home Address____.___ 


Se 


COPYRIGHT 1981. BY PHOENIX MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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whatever the weather...look handsome in 
Savon Shipper: 


TWO COMPLETE COATS IN ONE 


Here's the best-looking topcoat—overcoat 
combination you've ever seen—Season Skipper! 
the only coat you'll for Spring, Fall or 
Winter. A single, simple motion inserts or removes 
the all-wool zip—in lining...lets you control 
your comfort. Hand—tailored to perfection! 
virgin wool fabrics...$65 and up. 


It's 
need 


Finest 100 


eg 


\ 


, 
\ 
‘ 
in goes a lining 


sleeves and all 
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folder and name of your nearest Season Skipper dealer write Dept HM-21, 
ifior Weat Madison Street, Chicago 6, Ill 0) Fifth Avenue 
ith Hi ingeles 14, California. 


Street, Los 
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Arequipa means “Yes, rest,’ and the 


this is what I learned: Peru's monetary 
unit of exchange is the so/, named in 
honor of the sun, which supposedly 
shone so brightly on the metals un- 
earthed by the Spanish conquistadors 
The official rate of exchange is 6' 2 svles 
to the dollar. But your dollar will buy 
approximately 15 soles in any Lima 
bank, hotel or exchange shop. The 
transaction is legal and approved by the 
government 

All the bankers and financiers I spoke 
to expect this favorable rate of ex- 
change, 15 to the dollar, to last for at 
least the next three or four years or as 
long as Peru has to import most of 
her industrial goods from hard-money 
countries. So long as this condition 
and chances are that it will last 
a decade—Americans will find Peru 
the vacation paradise of the Pacific 

For $1200 a year, a man can spend 
six months in Lima, six months in 
Arequipa, live in a villa, have his every 
need taken care of by a staff of three or 


exists 


four servants, swim, fish, read, play 
golf, tennis, polo, join two luxurious 
country clubs, eat three lavish meals 
per day, and, in short, lead the life of 
a retired king 

Take Lima, the attractive capital of 
parks, plazas and tree-lined avenues. 
The best time to live in Lima is during 
our cold months: November through 
April. The seasons are reversed for the 
Limenhos and this is summer, during 
which it never—almost 


neve! rains, 


the temperature ranges from 65° to 85”. 
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inhabitants take the name seriously. 


Lima is located seven miles from the 
Pacific Ocean and is less than half an 
hour's ride by auto from a number of 
coves and beaches. The best surf swim- 
ming is in January, 
March, the water very 
ting warmer than 65 


February, and 
rarely get- 
, despite the hot 
sun. Lima also has a horse-race track 
with races every Sunday, two bull rings, 
one of which—the Plaza de Ocho 
dates from 1768, and facilities for prac- 
tically every sport in existence including 
polo, cricket and bowling. 

The Country Club of Lima with its 
swimming pools and golf course is a 
hangout for the American colony, and 
though its membership fees are stiff, no 
one seems to have much trouble se- 
curing guest privileges. From Decem- 
ber through April, everyone who works 
in Lima takes a three-and-a-half-hour 
lunch period (this is required by law), 
so that the club on these afternoons is 
usually filled with Americans getting 
in a slow swim and three sets of tennis 
before returning to the office 
Lima snails along. 

There is none of the hurly-burly 
and rush-hour panic of our great in- 


Life in 


dustrial centers. Take it easy seems to 
be the national motto of Peru, and 
Americans, despite their keyed-up na- 
tures, fall into the behavior pattern 
very quickly. 

In Lima, there is also dancing at 
night, either at La Cabana, a restaurant 
in one of the many parks, or at the 


(Continued on Page 20) 
























































Next time you get close to a 1951 Cadillac—take a look inside engine is finer in every aspect of its performance smoother 


Sept 


) sto step in and sit down. For here is, undoubtedly, the world’s handling ease—even more pronounced safety . . Perhaps 
Wy ‘ ) 

4 . - 

(Neier most inviting place to relax This is visthle proof of the new 


You'll see interiors so rich and beautiful that you'll be impelled quieter, longer-lived. There is even greater comfort—even finer 


the best way to express it is to say that the whole car goes a 
/ Cadillac’s quality—which you can see and fest and evaluate big step closer to perfection—and raises the world’s standard 

e } i 
fection. But hidden down in the chassis are advancements just as from every conceivable standpoint. . It's on display today 


outstanding as the gorgeous new interiors. . . . The great at your dealer's. Better see it—better try it—bertter buy it! 


CADILLAC MOTOR CAR DIVISION a GENERAI MOTORS CORPORATION 
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Centuries ago, the Old World 
cherished the superb qualities of the 
brilliant La INA and CELEBRATION CREAM 

And today 


these and other regal sherries of 


the connoisseur's sherries 


Pepro DOMECO are treasured the world 
over for their rare excellence 
an excellence that has been carefully 


prese rved since 1730 


for every taste a rare pleasure 


DRY SHERRIES 
le Ine Delicate, bril 
liant, juimitable cocktail 
Guiter Pale, 


cmrtl 


MEDIUM SHERRIES 
Amontillade Primero 

Nutt medium «ary u 
perb for any oocasi« 


Pr. 
—s ideal Pale... Macleratels 


f dry, all-purpos« 
iw 


CREAM SHERRIES 


Celebration Cream 
special reserve, ri 
full bextied, the choice of 
the connoisseur, Dewble 
Century Med , 
crea soft anal 


sherry 


Sheena’ ae eent 


lepnati® 
CREAM | 


Prdee Daan = 4 


rh sherrie 
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Even Peru's llamas believe in taking it 


(Continued from Page 18) 
Hotel Bolivar, the Embassy Club or the 
Country Club. There are also over 100 
cinemas in the city and most of these ex- 
hibit Hollywood films at 25c to 30c ad- 
mission. The sound tracks are in Eng- 
lish and the superimposed subtitles in 
Spanish—an excellent inciden- 
tally, of learning the language. Movies 
in Peru are censored and classified into 
three groups: fit for children, improper 
for girls, and for adults only 

There isn’t much hunting around 
Lima, but six hours away by auto the 
streams and lakes of the Andes near 
Oroya are jammed with rainbow trout 
Just half an hour north of Lima the 
deep-sea fishing off Ancon is superb 

The Peruvian section of the Pan- 
American Highway is in good surfaced 
condition, and the with a 
hankering for it can traverse the entire 
country, north to south, from the 
Ecuador border to Chile 

Once the month of May comes along, 


way, 


motorist 


however, the neblina or gariia comes 
with it, and Lima is a good city to leave 
The neblina is a light mist which settles 
over the city intermittently for six 
months. It is caused by the cold Hum- 
boldt or Peru Current, a body of water 
approximately 150 miles wide, which 
sweeps up from the south, chilling the 
Pacific Ocean winds and causing fog. 
From May through October, people who 
don't have to remain in Lima usually 
take the train for 65c or hire a cab 
for $2 and inland to 
Chosica, the favorite winter resort of 
Limenos. Others entrain or fly to Are- 
quipa, an oasis 7500 feet up in the mag- 
nificent valley of the Rio Chili, a fairy- 
land of green, fertile richness, spec- 
tacularly surrounded by a bastion of 
snow-capped volcanoes, 18,000 to 20,- 
000 feet high. Most of Arequipa’s 
buildings are constructed of white or 
pink volcanic rock. The climate is dry, 
hot, clear and sunny. The cost of living 


ride 30 miles 


is the lowest I've found anywhere, and 
the Arequipenos are the 
people in South America 
Arequipa was one of the original 
cities of the Incas and an important 
point on the route from Cuzco, the old 


friendliest 
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easy. If worked too hard they'll spit. 


Inca capital, to the Pacific. The Inca 
chiefs used to send their runners 100 
miles down to the ocean to bring back 
fresh fish, and after a number of years, 
the Indian cross-country boys asked if 
they might stop off at what is now 
Arequipa for a breather. The reply in 
Indian was “ Are quepay”’—**Yes, rest.” 
Today the city is still one of the most 
picturesque and reasonable resting 
places in the hemisphere. The Quinta 
Bates, for example, a rambling, vine- 
covered pension, opened decades ago by 
Ana Bates of New York, known to 
world travelers as Tia or Aunty Bates, 
offers a beautifully appointed room 
with four meals a day—breakfast, 
lunch, tea and dinner (U. S. style)—for 
only $1.90. Children are half-price. 

Dues to Arequipa’s golf club are 65c 
a month; admission to movies, 18c; 
soft drinks, 4c; full family guest privi- 
leges for a month at the Club Arequipa, 
superbly equipped with bar, restaurant, 
library and billiard room, $2; dinner 
at the Club restaurant, 65c; admission 
to the race track, 10c; minimum track 
wagers, two soles or about 13c; a quart 
of beer, 8c; a quart of milk, 6c; a pound 
of beef, 22c; and a whole case of fine 
Peruvian wine, $3.25. I had a pair of 
shoes made to order for $6.50, a golf 
bag of the finest imported leather for 
$8.50, and I bought enough alpaca 
cloth to make two overcoats for a little 
under $9. 

The market in the Plaza de Armas 
was a constant temptation: Inca pot- 
tery, silver, textiles, furs, rugs, vicufia 
wool robes—all of these sold for one 
tenth to one twentieth of what they cost 
in the States 

Flowers bloom the year round and 
may be had for the picking, as well as 
several native fruits and vegetables. 

I stayed in Arequipa a month, and 
since I was on vacation I shot the works. 
I spent $97.50 and for the first time in 
my life knew what it was to live like a 
Rockefeller or a maharaja 

A dollar bill may look like small 
potatoes in the U.S.A. right now, but in 
Arequipa—or anywhere in Peru, for 
that matter—it still goes a long, long 
way rHE END 
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in MISSISSIPPI 
NATCHEZ 


March 3 through April 1, 1951 


Six tours; 30 of the South's most magnificent 
homes, beautiful gardens; Contcderate Pageant 
Spirituals 


COLUMBUS 


April 6 through April 8, 1951 


Conducted tours; 15 ante-belluam homes; formal 


and intormal garden special entertainment 


HOLLY SPRINGS 


April 22 through April 29, 1951 
Conducted tours; 14 lovely ante-belluam homes 
in settings of natural beauty; priceless antique 
furnishings 


SPSS eee wees seeeeeeeeeeese 
Mississippi Agricultural & Industrial Boord 

Stote Office Building, Jackson, Miss H 2-51 
Please send pictorial pilgrimage folder on Natchez 
olumbus Holly Springs 
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Movie Editor Hine discovers that Roman looks even better off screen than on. 





An informal reundup of some of 1950's happiest 


interviews and most promising screen events 


rHERE is, allegedly, an ancient Chi- 
nese custom which directs that an in- 
dividual settle all his debts of the past 
twelvemonth by the New Year. It is an 
admirable idea, and I only wish that I 
could observe it meticulously in all its 
financial and social implications. I can’t 
(for reasons of less than vital interest to 
the reader), but I can at least devote this 
column to encounters and events which 
have not fitted into any of the past 
year’s monthly categories, and to an 
informal summing up of how the movie 
business looks at the beginning of 1951 


The alameoreus side of writing 
about mories: My close friends know 
better, but I still find an occasional ac- 
quaintance who looks at me enviously 
or leers knowingly when the subject of 
pictures and picture people comes up. 
Reaction ranges from the frank fan 
reflex: ““What is Ava Gardner really 
like?” to the vicarious (and misin- 
formed) lecher: “I'll bet those movie 
babes are hot stuff, huh?” Both types 
are doomed to disappointment. Type 
One is stricken and betrayed to find 
that I have seen Miss Gardner only 
once (it was about four years ago in an 
elevator and there were two photog- 
raphers, a press agent and a fashion 
consultant between my corner of the 
elevator and hers) and can report only 


that she is a very beautiful young woman. 
Type One has already been able to 
ascertain this from pictures both still 
and animated, Technicolor and black- 





and-white. Type Two is disappointed 
because I have no juicy gossip at hand 
and do not have a quick enough wit to 
make up the gossip he is interested in. 
When I mumble that, to the best of my 
knowledge, Hollywood babes are prob- 
ably pretty much like other babes, he 
suspects me (1) of being in the pay of 
the Johnston office, (2) of not thinking 
him deserving of my confidence, and 
(3) of being a pretty dull, undersexed 
and unobservant character. 

Miss Ruth Roman, who is probably 
the prettiest and most shapely girl I met 
professionally in the past year, is a fair 
example of my contact with glamour. I 
had lunch with Miss Roman. And with 
two studio representatives and three 
other magazine representatives. The 
Studio representatives never let Miss 
Roman out of their sight. So much 
for the salacious dreams of my Type 
Two acquaintance. 

For Type One, I was able to gauge 
The Real Miss .Roman no more 
deeply than to observe that she looked 
even better than she does on the screen. 
(This is more frequently true of young 
stars than not and is a fearful letdown 
to the gossip lover who prefers to be- 
lieve that all female stars are hags, 
cleverly made up to look alluring before 
the camera, but in reality wracked and 
nervous creatures with heavily lined 
features and obviously artificial figures.) 
She spoke well, with a touch of the dic- 
tion school about her accent, and, ex- 
cept when she was mouthing the obvi- 
ous conversational clichés about how 
happy she was to meet us all, how 
thrilled she was with her, trip, how this, 
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Yessir! From Florida to California, 
El Paso, Texas tops other famous 
resorts in winter sunshine.* More 
sun means more fun in this high, 
dry, warm vacationland. Come— 
play outdoors to your heart’s con- 


. 


Visit Cuidad Juarez, in fascinating, col- 
orful Old Mexico, just across the Rio 
Grande from El Paso. The new, all-paved 
Central Highway from El Paso to Mexico 
City opens up the very heart of exotic 
Mexico for your pleasure. 





*O fficial Weather Bureau figures 
quoted by American Airlines in 
LIFE, Sat. Eve. Post & TIME ads 
show El Paso bas more 
days with sunshine 
in the three winter 
months, topping every 
other famous U.S. win- 
ter resort city on their 
sunshine map. Come to 
El Paso by train, plane, 
bus or highway. 


EL PASE Sunland Club 
321 San Francisco St., El Paso, Texas 


Please send me free illustrated folder about 
El Paso’s Sunland [1], free literature about 
Texas Western College [), free information 
about the new Mexico Central Highway (). 


Name 
Address 
Gea. Ss SR 


SUNSHINE 


PLAYGROUN 





tent—tride horseback, play golf or 
tennis, hike, fish. Or just relax, sun- 
bathe, thoroughly enjoy yourself. 
Here’s real western hospitality, just 
the accommodations you want, and 
no winter rate increase, either. 






Exciting experiences await you: rodeos, 
fiestas, metropolitan attractions, too. 
Spectacular scenery and romantic history: 
five National Parks and Monuments, 
towering mountains, strange deserts, in- 
describably beautiful sunsets, the oldest 
missions in the USA, pioneer day re- 
minders. Bring your camera. 
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Dewars 


“White Label’ 


and Victoria Vat” 


The Medal SCOTCH of the World 


Famed are the clans of Scotland 


their colorful tartans 

worn in glory through 

the centuries. Famous, too, is 
Dewar’s White Label and 
Victoria Vat, forever and always a 


wee bit o’ Scotland in a bottle! 


for distinguished service 


White Label 


_DEWAR'S 
Victoria Vat 
—————e 


jouw Dewar & Sows be 
Pert 
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José Ferrer has the wit and intelligence of his Cyrano—and a better profile. 


and how that, she spoke a considerable 
cut above the “I’m just a home girl at 
heart” or “I'm terribly interested in 
juvenile delinquency” drivel that some 
actors seem to think enhances their 
standing as serious adults. 

Vithout flutterings of false modesty, 
she avowed that her break in Champion 
had been a wonderful piece of luck, but 
luck that she had to work hard to trans- 
late into achievement. She seemed to 
have no ambition to become an expert 
on story selection or cinema trends. She 
said, “I keep going to school, because, 
look, I'm going good now, but what 
about ten years from now? I don't 
throw my money around, but I still 


? 


want to learn enough so I can grow 
into new parts, so | won't be on the 
junk heap when the time comes I can't 
play the love parts except for laughs.” 

It was a very good lunch; in addition 
to Miss Roman there was a delicious 
shrimp salad and pistachio ice cream. 
After the lunch was over, Miss Roman 
posed for photographs with each mem- 
ber of the press individually. A few 
days later, | got a glossy print of Our 
Picture with an inscription in Miss 
Roman's hand. Miss Roman photo- 
graphed a lot better than I did. Experi- 
ence, no doubt 

Also, last year, | saw Jane Russell. It 
was at a football game, though, and 
she was about twenty feet away and the 
friends | was with dragged me along 
before I could even get in a good gape 
So much for Glamour 


Two Ferrers: | had liked José 
Ferrer on the stage in Charley's Aunt 
(the nonmusical version) and in Othello 
(the nonmusical version) and ina turkey 
of a picture where he played a psycho- 
pathic killer and in Crisis where he 
made a wonderful South American dic- 
tator. | was looking forward to seeing 
him in Cyrano. The public-relations 
man for Cyrano called me up and told 
me | was having !unch with him and 
Joe, and I said I guessed I was, and Joe 
turned out to be José Ferrer 

I went to the appointed restaurant a 
little early. While | was waiting there a 
person recognizable as José Ferrer 
came in and I hailed him. We waited 
together for another five minutes for 
the publicity man and got approxi- 
mately acquainted 
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Mr. Ferrer is almost too good to be 
true. He is an actor who ranks high in 
almost anyone’s list of ten best, stage or 
screen; he is also a thoroughly likable 
and intelligent guy. So likable that you 
want to mention it, so intelligent that 
you feel likable is a little too over- 
worked and corny a term to apply. 

It was a good lunch. Mr. Ferrer has 
opinions, definite ones, on almost every 
subject under the sun, and expresses 
them with vigor. Unfortunately there 
were so many of them, in the comfort- 
able rattling pace of a good crossfire 
conversation, that I can’t reproduce 
them. They are part of his acting and 
thinking, however, and you probably 
can get some feeling of them from 
watching him on the stage or screen. 
His tastes seem to be catholic and his 
standards high. The best [ can do is 
hope that he write himself. If it's one 
third as good as his conversation, the 
result should be rewarding. In the com- 
pass of a short lunch we touched but 
did not cover television, Puerto Rico, 
opera, standards of living, Puerto Rico, 
movies, extravagance, Puerto Rico, Cy- 
rano, popular songs, costume jewelry, 
child psychology, and Puerto Rico. 

Where José Ferrer blends into a 
crowd without notice, requires a second 
look even from juvenile autograph 
fiends, Mel Ferrer is outstandingly, al- 
most but not quite embarrassingly, 
handsome. | had a lunch appointment 
with a publicity man from RKO and 
when I arrived he was winding up some 
business with Mel Ferrer. Two min- 
utes’ eavesdropping was sufficient ev- 
idence that Ferrer is not the hand- 
some leading man with a head of solid 
rock. He was beefing, amicably but 
firmly, about the mimeographed biog- 
raphy the studio had prepared on him. 

This was a breath of fresh air for me, 
for anyone who has had to cope with 
the dead and uninformative sheaves of 
corny notes which most studios pass 
out disguised as biographical informa- 
tion about their players. 

Mel Ferrer had to run, to a lunch 
date of his own, but he still had time for 
a few more specific suggestions as to 
what was wrong with his biography and 
to make some missionary speeches, not 
for his next picture The Brave Bulls 
(which I'll mention anyway) but for the 
La Jolla Playhouse, his pet project. 





Colorful 
Calypso 


Singer 


For a unique vacation . . . 


"Tus TWIN ISLES of the Carib- 
bean — enchanting lands of con- 
trast. Here are Hindu temples, 
Moslem mosques... golden 
beaches and lilting calypso 
rhythms—a kaleidoscope of color 
and fun, all set against a back- 
drop of the British Union Jack. 

Wide selection of accommo- 
dations. Easily reached by sea or 
air —the currency is devalued in 
your favor! 


TRINIDAD & TOBAGO 
Tourist Board £2'1.3',°8°'" 


Trinidad, B. W. | 

For information see your Travel Agent 

or write 122 E. 42nd St., N. Y. 17, N. Y. 
Also offices in Montreal, London 
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THE Aah) OF THE PIKES PEAK 
REGION PLAYGROUND 
Manitou Springs, snuggled against the foot of 


Pikes Peak, offers you glorious fun. Play out- 
doors in cool comfort! Golf, riding, hiking... 


Ample accommodations. All routes to Pikes 

Peok and hundreds of other scenic marvels lie 
through Manitou’s winding 
main street 


WRITE NOW! 
MANITOU SPRINGS BUSINESS ASSA. 
MANITOU SPRINGS. COLORADO 

Box 202 
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Please send Free of : 
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vacation brochure picturing scenic highlights i 
of the Pikes Peak Region i 
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Ferrer was one of the original spirits 
behind the near-Hollywood theatrical 
group. Both its original membership 
and sponsorship have expanded since 
its 1947 beginnings but Ferrer has lost 
none of his original enthusiasm. 

“We've been doing mostly revivals 
and productions of things that have al- 
ready been proved,” he said. ““Now we 
want to use some original material, 
maybe make it more of a try-out theater 
for Broadway possibilities, straight 
drama, comedies, musicals, the works.” 

And then he really did have to run 
for his appointment. 

The publicity man folded the Ferrer 
biography and put it in his breast 
pocket. “He's right,” the publicity man 
said. “It does need to be fixed up. It 
may have been simpler in the old days 
when you had a lot of stars who just 


Mel Ferrer: a handsome actor 
with quality between his ears. 


did what they were told to, never had 
any ideas and took out their tempera- 
ment in gold-plated mink cars, but it 
isn’t bad dealing with somebody who 
knows what he wants and wants what's 
good for him and business.” 

I guess I’m a fan for both Ferrers 


Watchman, What of the Night? 
An essential part of any such gathering 
of the year’s loose ends as this is a sol- 
emn pronouncement on The State of the 
Cinema. One may vary this with loud 
shrieks about What's Wrong With Hol- 
lywood. I don't feel pompous enough to 
do the first or, for a pleasant change, 
indignant enough to try the second. 

All in all, it's been a good year for 
movies and the portents for the imme- 
diate future are even more encouraging. 
After a long period of all varieties of 
fright, from political to box office, 
Hollywood seems to have buckled 
down to making good movies. A small, 
revolutionary group has long held that 
this may be the best answer to television 
threats, ideological jitters and customer 
apathy. If this belief can be blended, as 
seems possible, with a realization that a 
profit less than the optimum is still 
cause for a businesslike satisfaction, 
the public will be in for better enter- 
tainment and the industry itself for a 
more stable commercial existence. Ex- 
ecutive tantrums and megalomania, 
boom-to-bust financial cycles, lavish 
waste and occasional praiseworthy 
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product were all very well for a business 
passing through its adolescence, but, 
save for a few die-hards, most Holly- 
wood folk today are conscious of a 
need for intelligent maturity, a ma- 
turity which need in no way be con- 
fused with stuffiness. 

Late in the year, on the Coast, I had 
a hurried but rewarding chance to see 
some aspects of what may be a new 
Hollywood attitude. There were fewer 
scare rumors, and fewer formless state- 
inents of self-confidence. Studios were 
able to discuss competitors’ pictures 
without sneering, to pay more than lip 
service to the idea that a good movie, 
made by anyone, even possibly by a 
foreign company, is good for movies as 
a whole. And that a bad movie, made 
by a rival, is bad for your company be- 
cause it affects public confidence in all 
movies. The little man at the box office 
is making himself felt, and, in some 
quarters, is being treated as an adult 
customer who must be pleased rather 
than as a backward 12-year-old who 
must be placated. 

The year saw its quota of bad movies, 
but comparatively they ranked no 
higher than the year’s quota of bad 
books, bad plays, bad paintings. What 
was encouraging was the number of 
good movies, adult, intelligent movies, 
ranging from the taut semigangster 
drama of The Asphalt Jungle and Panic 
in the Streets, to the stylized near- 
perfection of Sunset Boulevard, the un- 
compromising reality of The Men and 
No Way Out, the devastating urbanity 
of All About Eve, the warm charm of 
Mr. 880 and The Jackpot, the low- 
budget integrity of The Lawless and 
Mystery Street, the documentary de- 
light of Beaver Valley. It was a good 
year for the younger set. Stanley Kra- 
mer, Robert Rossen, Ida Lupino, Fred 
Zinneman and others proved that new 
blood and new ideas need not be doomed 
to ostracism. 

Too late for consideration in the 
year’s Hotipay Awards came movies 
like Harvey and Fourteen Hours and 
The Magnificent Yankee and Cyrano 
and the finally released and hilarious 
Harold Lloyd-Preston Sturges Mad 
Wednesday—all of them good, if not 
necessarily Award contenders, all of 
them happy indications of the future. 
Still unviewed, but hopefully antici- 
pated are George Stevens’ version of 
An American Tragedy, Rossen’s The 
Brave Bulls, William Wyler’s Sister 
Carrie, John Huston’s The Red Badge 
of Courage, Dore Schary’s Go for 
Broke and It's a Big Country, Warner's 
Streetcar Named Desire, Metro’s monu- 
mental, mammoth, supersensational 
Quo Vadis. Add to all these the inevi- 
table handful of happy surprises, sleep- 
ers and dark horses. Stanley Kramer 
now has his own company with Sam 
Katz (once of Metro). Banks seem more 
receptive to anteing up money for in- 
dependent producers with good ideas, 
and there is a distributors’ combine 
allegedly ready to help dig up produc- 
tion cash for deserving creative folk 
From here, 1951 looks pretty hopeful, 
pretty good. Happy New Year. 

THE END 
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Enjoy Better Fishing 
‘as long as you live 


Getting a Pflueger Reel gives you bet- 
ter fishing wherever you use it. Its con- 
struction can give you an entirely new 
appreciation of fishing. You can cast 
lures better—place them more accu- 
rately in the water—have instant re- 
sponse in handling line and hooking 
strikes. Pflueger Reel construction lasts 
a lifetime—the Pflueger quality guar- 
antee never expires. Ask your fishing 
tackle dealer. 
Bait Casting & Troll Reels $5.40 to $35.00 


Salt Water Surf and Trolling Reels $9.00 to $31.90 
Fly Rod Reels $1.85 to $13.50 





PFLUEGER 
» SUPREME 
REEL 


PFLUEGER \* 
SKILKAST 
REEL 
$10.00 


PFLUEGER BAITS GET STRIKES! 
PFLUEGER TANDEM SPINNER 


Twin revolving blades—trebled feath 
ered hooks. ‘rresistible in any woter 


oe 
“3 PELUEGER 
PAL-O-MINE 
MINNOW 
Floats—Dives 
Wiggles — Wobbles 
One of Pfiveger's 
most successful tres 


THE ENTERPRISE MFG. CO., AKRON, OHIO 
87 years making fine Fishing Tackle 


PFLUEGER 


A GREAT NAME IN TACKLE 


























From Agnes Newton Keith's story of her life in North Borneo, 


where. as a bride. she learned about jungle travel. head-hunters and British decorum 


Eleventh in a series of selections from outstanding travel books 


chosen for their lasting interest. by JEROME WEIDMAN 


ALMOST every person, no matter how cautious 
or well intentioned, finds himself enmeshed now 
and then in a common predicament known as 


going along with a gag. The pattern consists of 


recognizing at an early stage that an elaborate 
witticism or practical joke is being perpetrated 
and, instead of guffawing heartily or warning the 
victim or doing something similar to stop the en- 
terprise, you join the ranks of the perpetrators. 

Once you have been seduced by the false charms 
of going along with a gag you can never quite 
free yourself from the small but insidious cor- 
ruption. The moment the signal is given you leap 
into the harness, like an old fire horse, and start 
pulling. Even when you are yourself the victim. 

Some time before the war I happened to be in 
Sydney, Australia. It was, at that time, forbidden 


j~ 
The pale bisque of her body shone in the orange 
light of the oil flames as Kuta came forward to 
meet Arusap in the final rite, eating rice from 
the same plate and drinking from the same jar. 


to serve liquor in public places on Sundays, ex- 
cept to travelers. On Sundays, therefore, almost 
everybody in Sydney became a traveler. Tech- 
nically, anyway. You piled into a car with your 
friends and drove off in almost any direction. 
After an exhausting journey of several hundred 
yards—sometimes you had to travel as much as 
three quarters of a mile 
an inn. Any inn. There were hundreds of them 
scattered about the countryside like raisins in a 
rice pudding and, for these Sunday purposes, 


they were all the same. Footsore, weary and, of 


course, parched, you staggered out of the car and 
into the front hall. Here you were met by the inn- 
keeper, standing guard over “the book.” 

You were handed a pen, “the book” was 
swiveled around in front of you, and you were 
supposed to write your name, the place from 
which you had set out that morning, and the 
destination toward which you were heading. Hav- 


MMustrations ty Iebert. heyy 
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you drew up in front of 


ing thus fulfilled the letter of the law, you were 
then entitled to proceed to the bar. 

Now it is cbvious that, if you were foolish 
enough to write the truth in “the book,” the inn- 
keeper would have had to be righteous enough to 
turn you, thirsty, from his door. Nobody wanted 
to put an innkeeper in this embarrassing posi- 
tion, so nobody wrote the truth in “the book.” 
To make sure that I didn’t make this mistake, 
either, my Australian friends briefed me ade- 
quately. 

Six days a week I was an American with a 
passport that bore the name I had used since I 
was born. On Sundays, however, | assumed a 
new identity. 

On Sundays, I became a man named Harry 
Keith who had that morning set out from Cron- 
ulla and hoped, before darkness fell, to reach his 
home in Sandakan. The masquerade was not 
difficult to maintain, even after three or four 
gimlets. Harry is an easy name to remember and 
Keith has a simple, honest ring to it. And 
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in a country where place names like 
Toowoomba and Wagga Wagga and 
Woolloomoolloo are commonplace, 
Cronulla and Sandakan sounded per- 
fectly plausible. 

They were too. For the first four 
Sundays. On the fifth, I noticed the 
innkeeper pointing me out to a tall, 
sunburned man with a mustache. The 
man nodded, the innkeeper went back 
to his “book,” and the man approached 
my table 

“| beg your pardon,” he said to me. 
“Are you Harry Keith?” 

His tone of incredulity was not sur- 
prising, since he must have known that 
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“Of course he is,” one of my friends 
said, and kicked me under the table. 
“Aren't you, Harry?” 
“Ouch,” I said, and added, * 
Harry Keith.” 

The tall, sunburned man looked at 
me more closely and his eyes narrowed 
a little, then he nodded, dubiously but 
politely 
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The man with the mustache looked 
at me, and then at my friends, as though 
| had asked him to join us in a suicide 
pact 

“Thanks very much,” he said hastily, 
backing warily away from our table. “I 
never touch it.” 

“When I get there,” 
my voice, 
tell Agnes 

He hesitated 

“Why, yes,” he said finally. “You 
might tell her | hope the book does 
well = 

Before | could ask him what book, 
and who I was to say had hoped it did 
well, he disappeared in the crowd 

“Well,” “shall 
we have another one of these? 


I said, raising 
“anything you want me to 


1 


I said to my friends, 


“| don’t think we'll have time,”’ one 
of my Australian friends said. “If you're 
going to get to Sandakan by tonight.” 

“Why not? 
o'clock.” 


I said. “It's only five 


“| forgot to tell you,” he said dryly. 
“Sandakan is the capital of North 
Borneo.” 
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Over their rice bowls the khaki-uniformed natives who accompanied the white 
man to the village were quick to spread stories of their master's authority. 


I have not forgotten Sandakan be- 
cause, since that Sunday afternoon in 
Sydney, all of North Borneo—a place 
I have never visited—has been made 
real and memorable for me. 

Several months after I left Australia, 
when I was back home in New York, I 
read in a newspaper column that a book 
about life in North Borneo was soon to 
be published. It was called Land Below 
the Wind and the author was Agnes 
Newton Keith. This, quite obviously, 
was the Agnes and the book to which the 
tall, sunburned man with the mustache 
referred in that bar in Sydney. 

I bought a copy on publication date 
and read it that night. That was twelve 
years ago. | still do not know Agnes 
Keith personally and, as I am certain 
must be the case with anybody who 
has read her book, | regret that fact. 
There are not many Agnes Keiths 
around. If there were, this preposterous 
world would be a better place to live in. 

For, emerging three-dimensionally 
from her quiet, careful, intelligent ac- 
count of life in a still partially savage 
land at the other side of the world is 
a completely civilized personality: a 
woman of wit and perception, sensi- 
tive and yet tough-fibered, shrewd in the 
ways of the world and at home in the 
secret places of the heart, missing none 
of the chinks in the armor of humanity 
but never mistaking the small imper- 
fection for the irremediable flaw. 

“Like most Californians,” Agnes 
Newton Keith writes, “I wasn’t born 
in that state, but was carried in at an 
After she graduated from 
the University of California, she got a 


early age.” 


job on the San Francisco Examiner. 
One day, as she stepped out of the 
Examiner Building, a crazed drug ad- 
dict attacked her with a two-foot length 
of iron pipe, beating her over the head 
until he was pulled away by a police- 
man. “He didn’t kill me,” she says, 
“but during some of the ensuing years 
1 almost wished that he had.” 


As a result of the injuries, Agnes 
Newton suffered a partial loss of mem- 
ory, then the fear that she was losing 
her mind, and finally the terrors of 
temporary blindness. How much of her 
triumph over these disasters is due to 
the wisdom and sympathy of her fam- 
ily, her own inner resources, or the love 
of the man she married, | doubt that 
even she would know or care to specify. 
I touch on these facts here only be- 
cause it seems to me important to bear 
in mind that, when Agnes Newton 
Keith sailed for Borneo with her hus- 
band, in 1934, she was a woman who 
had been so close to death, and for so 
long an intimate of the dark regions 
where death seems bright and desir- 
able, that merely being alive and well 
again were matters for wonder and grati- 
tude and excitement. It takes a certain 
amount of the sort of experience that 
does not, as a rule, lie on the path be- 
tween the finishing school and the 
coming-out party before a person is 
equipped to say the sort of things Agnes 
Newton Keith says in Land Below the 
Wind. 


THE REAL HARRY KEITH 


Harry Keith, the man I impersonated 
unwittingly for five Sundays in Aus- 
tralia, deserves far better treatment 
than that, as readers of his wife's 
book know. Drawn without sentimen- 
tality or mawkishness, with restrained, 
casual, almost grudging strokes, as 
though he were no more than a neces- 
sary part of the stage setting that had to 
be constructed before the play could 
go on, he emerges stubbornly and in 
the round from his wife’s admirable 
prose as the sort of man who would 
appreciate Agnes Keith, and vice versa. 

An Englishman who went to school 
for a time in the United States, Harry 
Keith was the Conservator of Forests 
and Director of Agriculture of North 
Borneo. In the more vigorous language 
of that strip of New York pavement 
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known as Jacobs Beach, Harry Keith 
would be identified as a right guy. 

To document my enthusiasm for the 
Keiths, | have chosen for these col- 
umns a number of selections from 


_Land Below the Wind that give, | 


think, some of the flavor of their lives 

and their home, which is on a hill over- 

looking the harbor of Sandakan. 
First, a feminine touch: 


Beauty culture occurs once a year when 
Mrs. Africa arrives from the Philippines 
with the permanent-wave machine. Three 
years ago on her first visit she had four 
curlers, and a permanent wave took all 
day, but now you can get it done in three 
rounds, if the electricity holds out. 

The first Sandakan sitting blew out the 
lighting system, but the second attempt 
took place successfully at the rear of the 
especially wired Filipino barbershop, with 
myself as patient. It was like being oper- 
ated on in a public clinic, as all the Chinese, 
Malay, and native children of the town 
crowded into the open front of the shop to 
watch. All through the long hot hours the 
watchers kept their vigil, and when the 
time came for the patient to be wheeled 
out, they ran home and returned with par- 
ents and grandparents. We all came out of 
the anesthetic together, and looked with 
mutual anxiety at the result. When my hair 
emerged in tight pigtails a hush of dis- 
appointment swept the audience, and their 
eyes went in disparagement from me to the 
picture on the barbershop wall of the 
Filipina with the wavy coiffure. 


Now, a social note: 


In Sandakan there is a game played with 
visiting cards. Every married woman has a 
small card box with her name lettered on 
it, planted at the entrance to her garden 
path. Spiders and lizards live in this box 
and in the wet season a very small snake, 
so care must be taken in opening the door 
not to snap off the end of the lizard’s tail 
or flatten the snake in the hinge. At inter- 
vals, among the lizard’s droppings, if you 
remember to open the box, various cards 
will appear. These you scrutinize, forget 
about, and some days later find under the 
ash tray. You then disinter your own and 
husband's cards, stealthily approach the 
friend’s card box, and offer a return sac- 
rifice to his lizards. The rule as to who 
drops the first card is as mystifying and in- 
explicable as the use of a subjunctive clause, 
and I have never really understood either 
of them. The rule has something to do with 
the sex, length of domicile, and matrimo- 
nial alliances of the parties involved, but the 
whole thing is best enjoyed if regarded as a 
game. The really important rule to re- 
member is that when calling on the person 
you should not meet him in the flesh. 


During the coronation of George VI, 
in London, of course, Sandakan be- 
came the scene of much celebration. 
Natives poured into the capital to join 
in the festivities. Arusap, one of the 
Keiths’ servants, was in approximately 
the same position that you or I would 
occupy if the American Legion should 
decide to hold its next convention in 
our home town. Mrs. Keith writes: 


All week Arusap entertained six brother 
Muruts who had come in from their village 
in the interior. They all slept in his room 
with him, as an aftercrop of lice and ring- 
worm attested. My trips to the back- 
quarters were triumphal entries, with naked 
natives springing to their feet and saying 
in Malay, “Greetings, Mem,” which they 
had been instructed by Arusap to do. We 
donated oddments of food to their enter- 
tainment, and | disposed of a large de- 
canter of whiskey and sherry which had 
been accidentally mixed together, and for 
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which I had long been trying to find a use. 
1 wondered at the time if | was a wicked 
white woman plying the natives with 
drinks, but at the same time | remembered 
the rice beer with which | had in the past 
been plied by natives, and I thought that if 
1 could stand up to rice beer with cock- 
roaches in it, whiskey with sherry would 
be mild for them. 


Arusap, around whom the compli- 
cated domestic life of the Keiths re- 
volved, was a member of Harry Keith's 
household before Harry Keith brought 
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The animals of the household preferred 
spectacular methods of locomotion. 


his bride to Borneo from California. 
Mrs. Keith explains how Arusap got 
there: 


Twelve years ago a strange white man 
crossed the Keningau plains and arrived 
at Kampong Pau, a small Murut village in 
the interior of North Borneo. Here he was 
received as an honored guest and made 
welcome in the long house. where he slept 
with the bachelors and young lads of the 
kampong, a sleep punctuated by the cough- 
ing and spitting of the old men about the 
fire and the restless scratching of the 
younger ones. 

The white man spent several days in the 
hospitable atmosphere of the village. Dur- 
ing this time he fished with some success, 
hunted with moderate ability, and drank 
rice beer with the headman with the best 
intentions. Invariably he was careful not to 
offend against Murut custom, seeming to 
be well informed of native taboos and 
conventions. 

In the quiet hours over their own rice 
bowls the group of young khaki-uniformed 
natives who accompanied him were not 
slow in spreading stories of their master’s 
authority. Gradually there formed itself 
in the mind of one of the village striplings 
a picture of the white man’s life, a life of 
traveling happily from village to village, 
fishing, hunting, and drinking rice beer. 
When the white man left Kampong Pau to 
return to the coast, a journey of some days’ 
walking, he did not know that in his wake 
followed the Murut youth, Arusap. 

Arrived at the coast, Arusap presented 
himself to the man and explained that he 
had walked a hundred and fifty miles after 
him in order to enlist in his service. Not 
unnaturally touched by this homage, the 
white man engaged the lad as his personal 
boy. Thus, long before my time, began life 
for Arusap in my husband's household, 
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Arusap was never quite certain of his 
age, but this was no drawback when he 
thought the time had come to get mar- 
ried. Mrs. Keith makes it plain that 
these matters are not arranged by the 
calendar in Borneo. On one of his va- 
cations, which he spent in the native 
village where he had been born, Arusap 
took unto himself a bride. Mrs. Keith 
gives us an account of the wedding: 


That year the rice harvest had been large 
and the rice beer plentiful, and under the 
propitious dry skies and bright sunlight 
the gongs of the kampongs had 

for days. Now the favorable half moon, 
which in its gentle swelling symbolized 
pregnancy, swung in the sky, and the 
month was ripe for the wedding. 

The wedding gift, a generous one, for 
Arusap came of an honored family, was 
presented with suitable ceremony to the 
bride’s father. Four ancient and valued 
jars, three heavy brass gongs, a blowpipe, 
a native dagger, a scarf with shell discs, 
and a buffalo were delivered to Kuta’s pa- 
rental home. This bride-piece had come to 
Arusap intact, as it had been the price paid 
to his father by the bridegroom of Arusap’s 
sister at her wedding. The gift had then 
been held prudently in charge for the bene- 
fit of Arusap when he should marry. 

The ceremonial jars of rice beer for the 
wedding guests were filled, the fowls were 
killed and prepared, the preserved and 
rotted fish and meat were dug up and 
brought forth in little bamboo containers. 
The drinking teams, composed of the 
friends of the bride versus the friends of 
the groom, sucked thirstily upon the bam- 
boo drinking-reeds placed in the beer jars 
until, from exhaustion and repletion, neither 
side was able to arise to its feet and declare 
a victory. 

Then was the time for Kuta, with her 
twenty strings of beads about her throat, 
the gift of the bridegroom to his bride, to 
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come forward and meet Arusap in the final 
rite which was to be symbolic of their 
union, the eating of rice from the same 
plate and the drinking of rice beer from the 
same great jar together. The pale bisque 
of her body shone in the orange light of the 
oil flames, and the brilliant beads swung on 
her bare, full breasts. The delicate moon- 
shaped face with the flat cheekbones was 
close to Arusap’s as theif heads met over 
the fapai jar. As her full-lipped mouth 
sucked on the bamboo reed she raised 
luminous eyes to his, then hastily, mod- 
estly, looked away. But those oblique eyes 
with the dark brown pupils liquid against 
a blue-white iris made Arusap turn a 
deeper red than did the rice beer. 


There are times, while reading Land 
Below the Wind, when one wonders 
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Mrs. Keith traveled with her husband on his official trips into the interior 
of North Borneo and, to her, such adventures were the caviar of existence. 


whether the Keith household was main- 
tained for the comfort of the master 
and his wife or for their pets. It would 
be only partially accurate to say that 
the establishment was always crawling 
with animals, because so many of them 
preferred more spectacular methods of 
locomotion. There was Anjibi, for ex- 
ample, a gibbon who swung from the 
chandeliers; and Lili, something en- 
trancing that Mrs. Keith identifies as a 
simpalili, who was a sort of flagpole 
sitter; and Georgie the musang, who 
scurried about among the roof beams. 
My favorites are Niffles and Sniffles, a 
couple of otters: 


During the summer months in Sandakan 
we are companioned by the southwest 
monsoon, a wind of great precipitancy 
which arrives at our back doors like an 
invading army, and bangs its way through 
the house with inconsiderate tread. It 
leaves by the front door, proudly, and in 
the sudden silence that follows I look about 
at the marks of its arrogant boots. 

But with the change of the monsoon in 
November the troops of more ruthless sol- 
diery form in the glowering bay, and in the 
distance I can watch them come. Savagely 
they ride the black clouds up from the 
harbor, with the guns of their artillery det- 
onating behind them and the flames from 
their rifles leaping in the sky. Before they 
leave they will deluge us with liquid bullets 
of rain and lash at the garden with wind 
whips until the house animals cower in 
corners and the garden kind cry in the 
trees. The morning after such an attack we 
emerge cautiously to count our losses, and 
inspect broken telephone wires and cracked 
electric-light transformers. 

It was just at the beginning of this riot- 
ous monsoon season that Niffles and Sniffles 
came to live in our drains, and it was as 
innocent victims of the militant army of 
wind and rain that they finally came to die 
there. 

Niffles and Sniffles were created in the 
image of otters, with one important differ- 
ence—they didn’t swim when all other ot- 
ters did. Apparently they realized that this 
was their only claim to distinction, and 
when we tried to encourage them in aquat- 
ics by dropping them in the gold-fish pond 
they immediately demonstrated that they 
would drown sooner than lose their in- 
dividuality by swimming. 
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In appearance they were inconspicuous, 
being built so close to the ground that 
every time you lifted a foot they slid si- 
lently under it, and were there waiting to 
be stepped upon when you put the foot 
down again. They collected dirt on their 
white shirt fronts and wore their food on 
their chins and collars. They had rapacious 
appetites, but never learned to feed them- 
selves, and always required to be fed with 
a medicine dropper at inconvenient times. 

Harry and I, who frequently debated the 
perversities of the English pronunciation, 
named them Niagara Falls and Saint Ni- 
agara Falls in tribute to my country, and 
pronounced them Niffles and Sniffles in 
tribute to his. 

Our house was surrounded by a cement 
gutter which in the dry season was ir- 
resistible to animals, but in the wet season 
was good only for aquatics, as it joined a 
larger drain whose waters spurted down 
the hill like a millstream. Niffles and Sniffles 
proved to have a natural aptitude for life 
in the gutter, and spent most of their time 
niffing and sniffing up and down ours. 

Then precipitantly one day in November 
the northwest monsoon fell upon us, and 
in the downpour that followed, the drain 
rose almost instantly to flood tide. It was 
typical of Niffles that he should fall in. 
Sniffles stood on the brink and waved 
warnings, as if shouting last-minute in- 
structions for breast stroke and crawl. But 
for too long Niffles had neglected his nor- 
mal function of swimming, and the last 
ever seen of him he was pouring helplessly 
down the drain on the crest of a foaming 
wave. Not even his small mouse-smelling 
body was ever recovered. 

Sniffles, alone, was inconsolable. During 
the ensuing week of mourning he at- 
tempted suicide repeatedly, prostrating 
himself beneath people's feet like a sac- 
rificial offering under a Juggernaut. But 
we had developed such agility at jumping 
over Otters that Sniffles was unsuccessful. 
At the end of the week he gave up more 
sensational methods of suicide and quietly 
laid himself down in the gutter on the spot 
where Niffles had last been seen, and died 
with no more apparent cause for demise 
than a broken heart. 


Mrs. Keith's life in Borneo was not 
restricted to Sandakan. She accom- 
panied her husband on his official trips 
into the interior of Borneo. Anybody 
who has ever set out on a journey that 
cannot be made in a Pullman or a 





Matson liner, will understand what she 
means when she says: } 


Adventure for me has three stages. There 
is the first unshackled interval before start- 
ing when my dreams are bourded by noth- 
ing, north, south, east, or west. There is 
ihe second interval when, footsore and 
insect-bitten, aching-backed and broken- 
spirited, | wish that | had never come. 
And then comes the third interval—and 
in this interval | know that such adven- 
tures are the caviar of my existence com- 
pared to which other events in my life are 
Schwarzbrot. In this interval the fantastic, 
the unreal, the magnificent, and the un- 
imaginable, which might have occurred 
only to other people, are occurring really 
to me. And then I know that it is right that 
such things must be paid for in discomfort, 
discouragement, and weariness; | know it 
is right that they are not free. 


On one of these long treks through 
the jungle, Mrs. Keith paused between 
scratching her insect bites and trying 
to keep her fever-wracked body dry, to 
make a note about the native bearers 
who accompanied the expedition: 


They did not judge me by their own stand- 
ards, and say, “Here is a woman who does 
nothing. She doesn’t harvest the rice, or 
work in the fields for her husband, or nurse 
his children, or build his fire. Why should 
we do her bidding? Let her get out and 
work for herself.” 

Instead they thought, “Here is a strange 
person from a strange world, and we will 
make no attempt to understand her. Per- 
haps her husband may find some use for 
her in that strange world from which they 

ome. Meanwhile, we Muruts are good- 
hearted men, after our fashion, and they 
seem good-hearted persons after their fash- 
ion, so let us all be amiable together.” And 
so they build my fires 

As long as we remain people of our 
own world they do not force their world 
on us. But if we try to invade their world 
we must accept life on their terms, for 
they will be thinking of us then in terms 
of themselves. 


After five years in Borneo, Mrs. Keith 
and her husband came back to Cali- 
fornia on leave. It was 1939. Much of 
the world already was at war. It was 
clear that, before long, more of it would 
be. Clearest of all was the fact that the 
Japs would not overlook Borneo. Mrs. 
Keith’s family in California urged her 
not to return. She wrote: 


People ask me if I wish to return to Borneo. 
People ask me if I like our life there. The 
answer is that I like our life as we live it 
better than I like anybody else’s life of 
which I know 

I like the black nights of Borneo when 
the air smells of tree buds and wet leaves, 
when the only sound is the bark of the 
frogs and the tock of the nightjars in the 
jungle, and the only company is our own 
and the only words are ours. I like the 
quiet days at home alone, days in which | 
am not ambitious, energetic, or note- 
worthy, but just am. It takes time and 
solitude to exist, and we have those in 
Borneo. | like the jungle trips, when I come 
to know the things I have wanted to know 
the Stygian gloom of the nipah swamps, the 
murky green of the rivers, the beautiful 
excitement of the rapids, and the mellow 
color of sunlight on the backs of naked 
men. 

I like our coming home on leave. We 
hurry through space, over oceans, across 
continents, and pass through all conditions 
of climates, people, mental attitudes, man- 
ners, and morals. One day my feet are too 
big for my shoes and the next day the shoes 
drop off in the cold; one time my dress is 
too daring and the next time it’s dowdy; 


in one piace I am being careful not to shock 
people and in the next place they are 
shocking me. 

I am glad that we come home on leave 
to a new continent, to these United States 
of America, where we may see life written 
with headlines again. And while | am here 
I like being the woman who came from a 
long ways off Was it Bermuda or 
Buenos Aires? Siam or Central America? 
China, India, or Africa? 

When I left the United States to sail for 
Borneo in 1934 | said to my husband, 
“This is a moment of great joy. | will re- 
member it all my life.” That was almost 
five years ago, and there are things now 
which | understand, and accept, which I 
did not know then. 

I know now that in that land to which 
we are returning there will be two people 
there together, and they will be everything 
to each other, or they will be nothing. I 
have learned now that it is not easy to 
leave children, and the people you love, to 
grow up, or to die, in a distant land. And I 
know now that when in that last moment | 
stand on the deck and look back at the 
dear faces which say good-bye to me I shall 
be embracing in my mind the fact that such 
farewells may be eternal. Then everything 
in me will say, “How can you go!” But | 
shall go. 

I shall go, because I know that when we 
sail again for Borneo this fall 1 shall feel 
the same deep emotion of happiness from 
which I spoke five years ago. But my lips 
will not need to utter the words this time 
when I turn to my husband, for we both 
know now without speaking that to journey 
together is happiness 


Early in 1942 the Japs occupied 
Borneo. It was known by her relatives 
and friends in America that Mrs. Keith 
had made plans, in the event of a Jap- 
anese invasion, to flee into the interior 
of Borneo and live with the natives. 
For many months nothing was heard 
from her. 

Then, long after the Japs moved 
into Borneo, Mrs. Keith’s mother in 
California received a prisoner-of-war 
post card that read: 








IMPERIAL JAPANESE ARMY 
I am interned in. uching, Serawak, Borneo 
My health is emeeiions, usual, peer. 
I am working fer pey. for food. 
2 am net working. 
Please see that.../@#2....48 teken care. 
My love to you.%.Alfreds Tod Harlow, 
Father & Mother 


Agnes & Harry Keith 











It could very easily have been, as it 
was for so many others, the last chap- 
ter. Readers of Land Below the Wind 
could not quite believe that. They were 
right. When the war ended, and the 
Japs in Borneo surrendered, Mrs. Keith 
and her family were found alive. They 
came back to America to recuperate 
and then they returned to the land that 
Agnes Newton Keith has come to think 
of as home. 

During her stay in the United States 
she wrote, as readers of Land Below the 
Wind could have predicted, what is 
easily one of the best accounts of people 
under stress to come out of the war. 

It is called Three Came Home. But 
that is another story. And, if you haven't 
done so already, I think you'd better 
read it. rHE END 
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on the EMPRESS OF SCOTLAND 
—CANADIAN PACIFIC STYLE 


14-Day Winter Cruises 


For excitement! ...for adventure! ...visit the romantic Caribbean this 
winter on Canadian Pacific’s luxury liner, EMPRESS OF SCOTLAND. 
Stops at Jamaica...La Guaira, Venezuela...romantic Curacao... 
Cristobal and Havana. The perfect combination of exotic ports of 
call and refreshing cruise life at sea. 

You'll live in luxury aboard the EMPRESS OF SCOTLAND. Airy 
staterooms...spacious lounges...fully air-conditioned dining room 
where superb meals are served in the gracious Canadian Pacific 
manner. You'll enjoy deck games, swimming in your choice of two 
sparkling pools, dancing and cosmopolitan night club entertainment. 

No passports or visas required. 
14-Day Cruises — Feb. 4, Feb. 20, Mar. 8, Mar. 24, departing New York 
VISIT: Kingston, Jamaica; La Guaira, Venezuela; Curacao, Dutch 
West Indies; Cristobal, Panama Canal Zone; Havana, Cuba. 
Fares from New York—Minimum $350.00. * 


*Not subject to U.°S. Transportation Tax 


Canadian Pacific 


Make reservations early. See your local agent or 
Canadian Pacific in principal cities in U. 8. and Canada. 
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We celebrate our fifth year 
with offerings by Thurber. 
Hemingway. Deems Taylor. 


Alee Waugh. A.B. Guthrie. Jr. 


© © © Pulitzer Prize-winning novelist 
A. B. Guthrie, Jr. ( The Way West) starts 
off our Fifth Anniversary Issue with a 
forthright appraisal of a forthright state, 
Kentucky. You'll find out whether 
“Heaven is a Kaintuck of a place” or if 
Kentucky is just a brier patch good only 
for horses; you'll also be able to decide 
whether the true Kentuckian is more like 
Li'l Abner, Happy Chandler or the Veep. 


© @ © 4 Big Three: Ernest Heming- 
way, one American who is read as much 
as he is talked about, has written two 
fables; one’s about a pasta-eating lion, the 
other tells what happens when a brave bull 
meets his lady love. James Thurber writes 
of the telephones that have complicated 
his life, and Lord Dunsany shows how 
travel can take the complications out of life. 


© @ © Music in America, the land 
where Toscanini shines as bright as our 
miles of chrome, is the theme of H. W 
Heinsheimer’s article, one of three on mu- 
sic. Joseph Wechsberg explains what a 
euphonium and glockenspiel are, just in 
case you don’t already know, and Deems 
Taylor has given his list of our ten best 
symphony orchestras (he’s also packed 
his bags for South America). 

© © © The inviting airt on the left 
is a beautiful part, but only a part of the 
Polynesia story written by James A. 
Michener. Though the Islands have been 
sacked by pirates in the past, they still have, 
according to Mr. Michener, many startling 
resources no one has ever been able to take 
away. He also explains about the year 
Santa Claus died on Tahiti. 


© © © Lucius Beebe, aman who knows 
the difference between café brilot and café 
diable, sits down at the tables of New 
Orleans’ best restaurants and lets the var- 
ious chefs entice him with the mouth- 
watering dishes that have made their es- 
tablishments famous. He discovers that 
eggs can be cooked 560 different ways and 
how Oysters Rockefeller got their name. 


© © @ A native serenading his \ady 
love was only one of the myriad sights 
Hamilton Basso encountered during six 
weeks on Jamaica. He kept a diary of 
his journey and in it, among many other 
things, we find: an explanation of the 
ancient argument over where Columbus 
really landed: an account of how Mr 
Basso was lost in Jamaica’s jungles; and 
a report on the strange riddle-and-puzzle 
English used by Jamaica's natives. 
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IN FESTIVAL YEAR 


\ . you come to Britain this year, you'll sense 


a gala spirit in the air. 


For this is ‘‘Festival of Britain Year”... and we 
are celebrating with a year-round, countrywide program of fair., 
festivals, fetes, and exhibitions! There’s never been so much to 


see and do in Britain, so much pageantry, color, and excitement! 


You'll find, too, abounding comfort in Britain now 


; ‘ . . . With food (including famous British delicacies) plentiful in 
ENJOY GREAT ENTERTAINMENT, in perfect settings at more than 20 festivals 
across the country. Great music, drama, ballet, opera, brilliantly performed. restaurants, hotels, and inns... . with gasoline unrationed and 
Painting, sculpture, craftsmanship, Britain’s and the world’s finest on display. 


with shops well-stocked with treasures old and new. You'll be 
delighted to see how far your dollar goes in this land of “fair 


value” and favorable exchange . . . giving you a real holiday 


from high prices! 


So don’t delay! Start planning early . . . to come to 
friendly, hospitable Britain in Festival Year for a welcome you’ll 


never forget . . . and the time of your life! 


Whenever you come... wherever you go... 
you'll find more than ever to see and dol 


; * * * 
DELIGHT IN SPORTS AND PAGEANTRY, for this year there’s extra glitter to 
our traditional ceremonies, extra excitement to our world-famous sporting Wherever you shop ae whatever you buy eee 
events ... racing at Ascot, tennis at Wimbledon, golf at St. Andrews, yachting 


at Cowes, rowing at Henley. you'll find that your dollar goes farther! 


SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT. . . and start plan- 
ning your visit now! Ask him for illustrated 
literature, giving full details of Festival 

: Year. Or write BRITISH TRAVEL CEN- 
WALK THROUGH HISTORY'S PAGES, exploring the scenes of literature and renee Terk 
legend, visiting the castles and cottages in Britain’s green and pleasant fe tte 
countryside. Wherever you move in Britain’s present, you'll sense our 
background of 2000 years of history! 
Beauty bids 
‘you welcome 
to Wales .. . land 


of song and legend. SPRING COMES TO BRITAIN EARLY...WHY DON’T YOU? 


| 
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Embattled Twins 


Joined fast in Siamese twinship, St. Paul and Minneapolis sirain at 


the fraternal bonds, and vigorously pursue separate ways as cities. The 


author, a native son, explains some reasons for their piqued relations 


WHEN I flew to the Twin Cities not long ago, to 
spend some time with my family, the skycap at 
La Guardia Field told me I was lucky to be 
going to Minneapolis. “Mighty. fine town,” he 
said. The stewardess, smiling and solicitous as 
she showed me to my seat, asked me how long 
since I'd been back to Minneapolis. The man 
who sat next to me said he’d been born and 
raised in Minneapolis, was glad to be getting 
back, and wasn't |? 

Yes, | said, | was glad, too, but I was going 
home to St. Paul. 

At that point I'd had enough of Minneapolis. 
When the stewardess came down the aisle with an 


St. Paul: Under the Capitol, a parade launches the 
Winter Carnival with characteristic Gemutlichkeit 
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armful of magazines, I took the first one she of- 
fered, turned to the window and gave my shoul- 
der to Homesick Harry. | tried to, that is. 

I'm a guy five years removed from his home 
town, a resident of New York City and a tax- 
payer of the Empire State, who vacations in 
Maine and hankers for a vine-covered cottage in 
Connecticut. Certainly | shouldn't be interested 
in the subordination of one city on the banks of 
the Mississippi to another city on the banks of 
the Mississippi. Still, with Minneapolis beating in 
my ears like the drums in The Emperor Jones, | 
felt rebellious. And under that I felt the old feeling 
of inferiority that comes over many St. Paulites 
when a Minneapolitan expands his chest. 

The Mill City citizen never tires of asserting 
that his bailiwick is the finest in the country. The 
people are the best anywhere. There is no more 
beautiful city in the realm. He'll boast of the base- 
ball club, the Minneapolis Millers, although he 
may never have seen a game. He'll praise the 
Walker Art Center, although he may have driven 
past it on Lyndale Avenue for years without stop- 
ping. He'll match his Minneapolis Symphony Or- 
chestra and its conductor against any other in the 
land. He'll tell you his newspaper is wonderful and 
its sports pages the best. He'll talk of the city’s 
schools and the restaurants and the lakes and the 
lakes and the lakes. He'll warn you that you are 
mad to raise kids anywhere else and that he, per- 
sonally, would be caught dead before he'd live in 
New York or Reno or Seattle, and he’s seen 
them all. 


THE COLD WAR 


I got it all from Homesick Harry. There are 
few places to hide on an aircraft, and as I sat 
through his hymn of praise, listening with an ad- 
vantage born of five years’ absence, | pondered 
the relationship between the two towns. Both got 
their start in about the same way, both have the 
Mississippi running through them—a silver cord 
tying one to the other. They're the Twin Cities, 
aren't they? What's all this of rivalry, of a cold 
war now more than a hundred years old? 


° Vhelegraphs ty Op, "ge a 
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When I was a kid in St. Paul, we lived on 
Colorado Street, south of the Loop, above the 
railroad switchyards. It was a laboring man’s 
neighborhood, full of large families, of Syrians, 
Germans, Frenchmen, Jews, Irish, Swedes—a 
classic melting pot. We played ball, we swiped 
apples, we hitched rides on trucks, we played 
cops and robbers. And mostly the robbers were 
from Minneapolis. When we played softball on 
Clinton Avenue, it was St. Paul versus Minneapo- 
lis. We had our baseball heroes—Ben Chapman 
and Dusty Cooke— but their place in our affections 
depended mainly on their performance against 


Minneapolis. (Continued on Page 36) 


Minneapolis: In the Grand Parade of the Aquaten- 
nial, bands boom out the civic keynote— enthusiasm. 
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A summer Pop Concert in the St. Paul Auditorium reaches its finale with a mellow Viennese waltz and a gliding interpretation on ice. 


# 


--- sedateness rules its industries, its pleasures 





Name trains snake in and out of the $16,000,000 Union Depot, streamlined reminders Downtown St. Paul, dominated by the First National Bank skyscraper, 
of titans like James J. Hill, who made St. Paul the Northwest's busiest rail center. lies a short hike from an embankment where Mississippi catfish bite. 
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In St. Paul's serene 


(Continued from Page 34) —_ In those years I had 
cousins over in Minneapolis. They were no better 
off than I, yet they managed to sound like big- 
leaguers as they scoffed at our meager facilities 
for athletics on Colorado Street. Somehow they 
always put me on the defensive, although I knew, 
knew that any nine guys of my gang could bat 
left-handed and beat the best team my cousins 
could field. 

There was one guy, cousin on my mother’s side, 
who played in a boys’ band in Minneapolis. Lis- 
tening to him you'd think John Philip Sousa was 
their leader. I’m sure | found some answer to 
give him; I was always answering for St. Paul. 
Now, looking at the cities with a somewhat ob- 
jective eye, | would say that this has always been 
the relationship between them: Minneapolis car- 
rying the ball, and St. Paul trying to stop it on 
downs. Except that the City of the Saints rarely 
took possession of the ball. 

It’s a relationship that has its beginnings some- 
where in the dim past. I got this sense of inferi- 
ority early, my brothers had it—and have it—my 
friends feel it. To us, Minneapolis is like a good- 
natured bully feeling sorry for the scrawny kid in 
the next block. Worse, he won't fight. Challenge 
him, and he merely flexes his muscles, too sure of 
victory to fight you. He will listen, rather bored, 
to any claims of superiority you throw at him, 
then stifle a yawn and ask how many people are 
there in your town, how many bathing beaches, 
how many flour mills? And you're back once 
more, trying to defend yourself. 

With Homesick Harry’s words still ringing in 
my ears a few days later, | went to the top of the 
Foshay Tower, Minneapolis’ skyscraper of better 
than thirty stories, to look at the city from the 
observation tower. What you see first up there, 
what strikes you immediately, is that the lakes of 
Minneapolis are right in the thickly-populated 
residential areas. Some lie in a chain: Lakes Har- 
riet, Calhoun, Lake of the Isles and Cedar. Be- 
yond is Lake Nokomis and, to the northwest, 
Wirth Lake. All may be used for public swim- 
ming, all are in city parks. There are sailboat 
races on Calhoun, there are beach parties on all of 


Ice Revue cuties look very much at home strolling Solid businessmen of St. Paul meet at a round table The Misses Furness keep up their stately 1870 
across to the Auditorium after sodas at the YWCA. in the Athletic Club. Agenda: lunch and all-male gab. home, now ringed by smoky, noisy factories. 
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pace. graciousness counts more than bustle 


them. All the requirements of summer sport— 
and, to a great extent, of winter recreation—are 
satisfied right here, at the feet of the citizenry. 

You also see the Mississippi curving and 
twisting through both cities. The river is not, as 
strangers so often believe, the only boundary be- 
tween the Twins. At some points it does separate 
them cleanly, but there are many areas whereeven 
natives cannot tell you where the city limits of 
St. Paul leave off and those of Minneapolis begin. 

Your eye will go next to the flour mills—among 
the largest in the world, remember—the oval 
grain-storage bins standing in orderly rows, as 
though Paul Bunyan were playing soldier and had 
deployed his toy troops along the Mississippi. 
The lakes, the mills, and then in a circle below 
you a large loop spread over many blocks, with 
wide avenues, with smart shops, with here and 
there the squat, square buildings of finance and 
of government. 


THE SAINTLY CITY 


You see the ordered rows of homes, the older 
mansions on the periphery of the loop, then the 
middle-income houses, and finally the new, pre- 
war and postwar homes that ring the city like an 
outer line of defense. You're impressed by the 
broad residential streets, by the profusion of trees 
flanking the streets, by the feeling of space and 
cleanliness in the city, of room to breathe. You 
note that Minneapolis is a flat town, with no 
great rolling hills, no striking breaks in contour. 

If, as 1 did next, you came down to street level 
and drove out University Avenue, past the red- 
brick buildings of the University of Minnesota 
and, a mile beyond, into St. Paul, you'd see no 
discernible difference in topography. You'd drive 
along a very wide thoroughfare which crosses the 
Mississippi in Minneapolis and is the chief com- 
mercial artery between the two cities, and then 
into the Loop. Here some change is evident. St. 
Paul’s downtown district is smaller, more com- 
pact. The buildings are older, pushed together, 
the streets narrower. Here and there you'll find 


gaps between buildings, parking lots carved out 
of the architectural jumble. These, you might 
say, are minor differences; the similarity is 
still too strong, even to the skyscraper, the First 
National Bank Building, which dominates the 
downtown area. 

But if, as I did, you were to ascend to the obser- 
vation deck of St. Paul’s skyscraper and look 
about the Saintly City, you'd find that the ten- 
mile-odd ride had taken you from one geograph- 
ical entity into an absolutely different one. Below 
you, just a block away, rises the sheer, steep bluff 
of the Mississippi. To the south and east a ridge 
of hills—St. Paul’s Indian Mounds—juts almost 
straight up from the riverbank. Then comes a 
flat area, the East Side, stretching out and out and 
out to the farmlands beyond, Directly across the 
river, but still part of St. Paul, another rise: Cher- 
okee Heights, with the High Bridge connecting it 
to the rest of the city. Stone bluffs, then the in- 
credible green of trees in mass, with homes set 
down here and there amid the foliage on the sum- 
mit. Beyond these, the eye-filling sight of farm- 
lands in rolling country. 

Now look west. In the distance Minneapolis 
stretches out on its level plain. Immediately below 
you is St. Paul’s Loop, set on a plateau above the 
river. Once again: the river, the downtown flat. 
Then another ridge of hills circling the Loop, 
and at its summit the Cathedral and off to the 
right, the statehouse, resembling the National 
Capitol in Washington. Look directly upriver 
now, beyond the High Bridge, and you see another 
rise of hills and, beyond, still another. Here is a city 
set on a breaking topography, with occasional 
plateaus to vary the rhythm of the hills. Here is a 
lovely town to see entire, a city of dells and ra- 
vines, of mounds and steep chalk cliffs, arranged 
in a geographic counterpoint that never becomes 
monotonous, 

Standing here, atop the First National Bank 
Building, you could drop a pebble and probably 
hit the very spot where the city was founded. The 


story of St. Paul, like (Continued on Page 40) 
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Indian God of Peace, a 36-foot onyx giant, reigns loftily over Memorial Concourse in City Hall. 


Autos move in an orderly line along St. Peter Street in late afternoon. Traffic in 
St. Paul's Loop district requires féw stop lights, seldom builds up into bad snarls. 
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Frances Sechrist, a Carnival princess, Mayor Edward K. Delaney zips through his deskwork in An elaborate float salutes Wynken, Blynken and Nod. Pretty 
primps at top as her twin fusses below. full costume. Reason: Grande Parade is ready to roll. damsels, earmuffed against the cold, helped it win a prize. 


St. Paul goes all out for its Winter Carnival. a ten-day splurge of 


Air-minded Dolores Weldon, 81-pound mother just out of her teens, takes part in the Grande Parade for the ride, traveling the three-mile course by blanket. 
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Out-of-town queens belabor the ironing board set 
up in hotel corridor by a thoughtful management. 


mirth and make-believe 


Cliff Schulte opens his chute for a jump he never 
makes. Goose flesh in the crowd below is his reward. 


Ladies submit laughingly to a fiendish cohort of 
King Vulcan. The smooch leaves a smear of grease. 


Flanked by his royal retinue and clad in $1000 worth of vestments, Boreas Rex XIV—in real life Norman H. 
Nelson, insurance executive—stands before his softly glowing Ice Palace and proclaims a time of gaiety. 


Carnival couples sparkle at a bar as an ex-Vulcan, A tiny subject greets her queen. It's a fairy 
wearing the symbolic torch, feigns baleful looks. tale come true, and all St. Paul lives happily. 
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Snow arches into the Mississippi from Third Avenue Bridge, unloading spot for the efficient night crews that keep the streets of Minneapolis clear. 


MINNEAPOLIS 


(Continued from Page 37) that of Minneapolis, 
opens around 1820. In that year the United States 
Army built a stockade on the west bank of the 
Mississippi, where the Minnesota River joins it. 
Presence of the garrison encouraged settlers. 
Cabins multiplied on both sides of the Mississippi. 
Spotted at the head of navigation, at the natural 
gateway to the Northwest, the twin settlements 
zoomed to cityhood. 

The Minneapolis area waxed rich, first on lum- 
ber and then on flour. On the St. Paul side, men 
filled their pockets with fur-trade profits, and 
around James J. Hill, the Irish- 


later rallied 


Canadian empire builder who made their city 
the busiest rail center in the Northwest. 

And through all this amazing growth, the twins 
squabbled—over which should be the state capi- 
tal, over which had the greater population, over 
any question of supremacy. Those disputes are 
largely settled now: St. Paul came through as the 
seat of Minnesota’s government, while Minne- 
apolis won the race for size, by a current count of 
517,410 against 310,155. Yet the century of feud- 
ing has left both sides a trifle touchy. 

Take the airport where I landed with Homesick 
Harry. Wold-Chamberlain Field serves as the 


--- snow doesn’t stop its hearty work and play 


commercial airport for both cities, though it lies 
partly in Minneapolis and mostly in the village of 
Richfield. It is administered by the Metropol- 
itan Airports Commission, a body supported by 
taxes from both towns. It is one of the best air 
terminals in the country, and Homesick Harry 
told me so at great length—except that he never 
gave St. Paul a syllable of the credit. 

Like the Southerner who has never spiritually 
recognized the peace between the states, the St. 
Paulite is reluctant to sanction use of the Minne- 
apolis airport. He'll use it, as the Virginian uses 
Washington, but he ain't forgettin’. It’s in enemy 


Minneapolis bundles up its firemen snugly for work in freezing temperatures. At night, after a heavy snowfall, the city lifts parked cars onto 
the sidewalk to make way for the plows. When snow comes whipping down by day, people lean over slightly, but business goes on as usual. 
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territory, and he’s quick to tell you of St. Paul’s 
Holman Municipal Airport, which was good 
enough in the old days. 

Back in the mid-twenties, St. Paul had all the 
air commerce. The flats east of the Loop were a 
playground for stunt fliers. When Lindbergh came 
across the country on his triumphal air tour he 
landed in St. Paul. There were air fairs in 
St. Paul then: Speed Holman and Frank Hawks 
in a white monoplane, and Amelia Earhart, her 
hair awry from the prop wash, and the field lit- 
tered with hundreds of planes. 

In those days, the air-minded, hooky-playing 
youngsters trooped down State Street and around 
the city dump to reach the airport and watch the 
planes through the fence, as now they hitchhike 
through St. Paul to Minneapolis to watch the big 
four-motored ships come in. On Sundays cars 


inched past the field all day to catch a glimpse of 






the activity. Sky jockeys hustled their customers 
from inside the fence, yelling and pointing to their 
planes, offering a ten-minute ride over the city 
at give-away prices. It was a lively place then. 
Day or night, it sparkled with excitement and 
glamour and thrills. But now the once-white, 
broad ribbon of highway leading from State 
Street to the field is pock-marked and untended. 
There are no cars in sight on Sunday, and the 
field is deserted. Now the excitement goes on in 
Minneapolis. 

I was quiet while Homesick Harry went on 
about the Minneapolis airport, and I remembered 
the St. Paulites’ old complaint: St. Paul starts 
something—and Minneapolis takes it away. 

Not that it always ends that way. In February 
of 1937, when St. Paul revived its Winter Carnival 
for the first time in twenty years, Minneapolis 


sent over a few floats for (Continued on Page 43) 
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out its crowds of skaters. 


U. of Minnesota students leave the lecture hall in 
heavy storm coats, the local answer to icy winter. 


The city's Swedish streak yields energy and appetite: a bouncy polka by Linnea Osman’s group, authentic smérgasbord at Mrs. Ernest Kullberg's. 
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Ruxton R. Strong, descendant of well-known manufacturing families, leaves St. Mark's 
with his bride, the former Judith Hunting. Outside, wedding guests await their limousines. 








(Continued from Page 41) the opening-day parade 
and enough citizens to man them. A sprinkling of 
its people came over to join in the celebration. 

Meanwhile St. Paul went all out during its week 
of cold-weather fun. The city is unfailingly blessed 
with snow in late January, and hundreds of firms 
take part in the opening parade, their employees 
dressed in distinctive uniforms—ski pants and 
jacket and cap—of a thousand color eombina- 
tions. Everyone wears his carnival uniform to 
work. Whole families turn out in identical skiing 
outfits. 

That week you ski at Mounds Park and skate 
on frozen Lake Como. There are wiener roasts 
in the snow and sleigh rides followed by hot Tom 
and Jerries. There are ice races, ski-jump 
contests, parties by the hundreds. 

Each year an ice palace is built, complete with 
great hall and battlements and post office from 
which to mail souvenir post cards, and a lighting 
system that transforms it at night into a rainbow- 
colored fairy castle. The palace is the home of 
Boreas Rex, King of the Snows, who reigns over 
the Carnival with his Queen of the Snows, a young 
woman chosen from several local beauties spon- 
sored by St. Paul commercial firms. 

The ruling couple make innumerable appear- 
ances throughout the city, gracing all with their 
regal presence. From time to time, unannounced 
and unwanted, King Vulcan tears by on his 
shrieking chariot, a fire truck. He is the arch- 
enemy, searching relentlessly for Boreas Rex. He 
and his minions, all dressed in satan red, storm 
the ice palace on the last night and bring the Car- 
nival to its spectacular close. 

Understand, these are not seven days of riotous 
revelry, of drunks in the streets and gay dancing 
on the avenues. It is a week of neighborliness, of 
warmth and friendship. It is a week of sport, when 
you see old men on the rinks, skating sedately on 
curled-up runners, executing figures nimbly and 
flawlessly. You see grandes dames in the endless 
procession moving through the ice palace. You 
see color in cheeks and hear laughter through the 
city and feel the exhilaration of winter. It’s a 
gemiitlich festival, and St. Paul celebrates it with 
characteristic dignity. 


TIT FOR TAT 


Across the river, Minneapolis played indiffer- 
ent for two or three years. Then, committees were 
created, plans drawn up, funds gathered. Minne- 
apolis had stood it long enough. 

In the summer of 1940, the Minneapolis Aqua- 
tennial was launched—with a parade, with floats, 
a queen for the occasion, and hundreds of lovelies 
in bathing suits. They built a stadium ringing 
Wirth Lake. Here each night they staged a bril- 
liant extravaganza of swimming and diving, with 
mermaids and mermen doing colorful routines 
and white-jacketed crooners standing on diving 
boards to serenade the housewife. It was—and 
is—a ten-day jamboree, a merry festival during 
which the Minneapolitan realizes to the full the 
lavish natural blessings of his city. 

St. Paulites look on the Aquatennial as a gaudy 
upstart, a secondhand substitute for their own 
tradition-bound Carnival. Yet Minneapolis, noth- 
ing daunted, has gone on to produce a color film, 
based on the Aquatennial, to publicize the city in 
its summertime loveliness. The film was shown 


William Huskins, commodore of the Cal- 
houn Yacht Club, hoists a sky-blue Nylon 
spinnaker on his Class E scow, Rainbow. 


Mrs. Marjorie Husted, busy ad ex- 
ecutive, is pursued by office work 
even in the sanctum of a beauty salon. 
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Attorney Bob Flanagan (left), earnest 
amateur chef, treats a fellow gourmet, 
Charles Bolles Rogers, to a spaghetti 
dinner transfigured by a secret sauce. 





Ice fishing: A pretty angler on Lake Minnetonka, just outside Minneapolis, registers intentness as she grasps at a fresh-caught crappie. 


The dead of winter is a lively time in Minneapolis 


throughout the nation, and | stumbled on it one why I stayed in the East when Minneapolis had 
might in a Broadway movie. Only Minneapolis, | everything. 
thought, could borrow an idea and develop it A few days later I called Dan Brennan, with 
with a big-time flourish 2 whom I'd gone to the University. He invited me 
The advantage Minneapolis has over St. Paul is over to his home. It never occurred to him to jour- 
that all its citizens back its undertakings with en- ney across the river to visit me. I realized then why 
thusiastic support. The Mill Citian is always for - the average Minneapolitan is completely lost in 
his town. One summer night during my last stay ; St. Paul. He sees no point in coming over. 
at home, | ran across a police reporter for one of al Does the St. Paulite know his way about Min- 
the Mill City’s newspapers. He greeted me warmly neapolis? You bet. He may not talk about it, but 
and went immediately into a spiel on how the he drives over often, a little guiltily, as the resi- 
city was growing. He said he was happy that I was dent of a dry state slips across the border fora nip. 
living in Minneapolis, that at last I'd seen the In my salad days we dated Minneapolis girls. 
light and moved out of that hick town across the , ? ra, : One of the gang would (Continued on Page 46) 
river. For five minutes, while | listened to him ” ; 
extolling the virtues of his city, | had no chance oo 
Skiing: Jumpers soar through the air over 
nally, I slipped this intelligence across the bar, he Tobogganing: At St. Cloud, 60 miles north of town, Wirth Park, the largest in Minneapolis, 
was silent for an instant, then wanted to know a downhill dash ends with everybody's smile intact. and big crowds brave the cold to watch. 


to tell him | now lived in New York. When, fi- 
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Skating: In residential sections, kids commandeer the 
ice-glazed street they live on and use it as a rink. 


Sleighing: Attorney E. A. Rerat and his wife take out 


their cutter for a look at Minneapolis in white beauty. 
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Aqua Dears swing into liquid motion for Aqua Fol- 
lies, the festival's superspectacular water review. 


Charlie Diehl, “World's Heavyweight Diving 
Champion,” plummets soulfully toward the gals. 
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The Aqua Jesters throw an amiably zany ball at the Minneapolis 
Athletic Club. At 2 a.m., the hardy ones still caper to the music. 


Anoutboard boils toward the judges’ float 
during big-time races on Lake Nokomis. 


Illuminated floats glow in the night parade, 
putting Minneapolis glamour in its loveliest light. 


The Aquatennial— color, comedy and curves 


(Continued from Page 44) meet a girl from across 
the river and wangle an invitation to her home. On 
the appointed night, the girl gathered her friends 
and our ambassador turned up with anywhere 
from six to a dozen of us in tow. There'd be this 
one night of preliminaries, for pairing off, and 
then on the following Saturday night we'd all 
pick up our dates and bring them back for a pow- 
wow (wiener roast) on our side of the river. Some- 
times we'd escort them to their dances, all of us 
bunched together in the gymnasium under the 
watchful and suspicious eyes of the Minneapolis 
mob, who circled us during the evening, silent and 
sullen, and never danced with the traitors who 
had invited us. 

I never saw the process reversed: Minneapolis 
men and St. Paul women. The one-way trend is 


probably due to the fact that too many St. Paulites 
knock their city, with or without reason. It’s a 
sort of community custom. Visit them, meet them 
in a downtown bar, happen upon them in a rail- 
road smoking car—and at least one will start rap- 
ping his home town. He’ll knock the people. He'll 
knock the officials he helped elect. He'll rap the 
narrow downtown streets, the schools, the great 
strength of labor, the great strength of manage- 
ment, the penuriousness of its citizens. He'll de- 
plore the lack of decent restaurants, theaters, 
stores. He'll complain that the wealth of the city 
rests with a favored few who sit on it, who spend 
more time in Florida and New York and Arizona 
than in their home town. He’ll yowl that nothing 
ever happens in St. Paul, that everything happens 


in Minneapolis. (Continued on Page 86) 


Armed with perfume-filled squirt guns and radiant good looks, parade belles wait 
for their float to pull up, and meanwhile wreck the work day for the boys above. 


Jean Johnson, outgoing Queen of Lakes, holds Auditorium throne in tense moments be- 
fore 1951 Queen is chosen. Winner against 37 comely competitors, Helen Jane Stoffer. 














Lincoln's stovepipe hat and long, black umbrella rest symbolically on his campaign banner for the 1860 Presidential race. 


LINCOLN PILGRIMAGE 


Along the path from childhood to maturity of the man who “belongs to the ages” 


2 By . Vili Van OL, VOW Ki vit 


IT is only a day’s drive from Hodgenville, 
Kentucky, to Springfield, Illinois, but that brief 
journey marks the lifetime of a man. To be sure, 
Abraham Lincoln made a few side trips to places 
like New Orleans, Chicago, and the New England 
states—as well as to Washington—but the path 
he took to greatness lies across three states in the 
heart of America. 

The route begins three miles south of Hodgen- 
ville at the farm where Lincoln was born. There 
the Department of the Interior maintainsa national 
historical park. The impressive memorial, the 
landscaped acres and the oval-shaped parking 
space are beautifully kept, but they flatter the site 
unduly. It was a poor and barren place when the 
Lincolns lived there. Only two things remain rel- 
atively unchanged: the famous spring with its un- 
failing water supply—which was the reason for 
the Lincolns’ buying the farm—and a huge white 
oak that must have been good-sized even then. 

This is limestone country and the spring is of a 


kind found only in such regions. Its water emerges 
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from the ground at the end of a long passageway 
large enough for exploration, and then plunges 
through a circular hole worn through the rock to 
disappear in an underground stream. There is 
plenty of water coming from the spring today, 
but it is no longer fit to drink. The barnyards 
of nearby farms have polluted it, and a sign 
warns visitors against it. One can imagine the 
ghost of Lincoln’s father cursing out the civi- 
lization that has ruined his spring, for he was 
the sort of pioneer who pulled up his stakes 
as soon as the countryside around him began 
to be settled. 

Thomas Lincoln had been born in the Shenan- 
doah Valley of Virginia, but his family emigrated 
to Kentucky while he was still a child. Kentucky 
was truly “the Dark and Bloody Ground” in 
those days, for the Indians were fiercely resisting 
the white settlers who were pushing into their 
lands. Fifteen hundred Kentucky pioneers were 
killed by Indians in the first seven years after the 
Revolution, and the boy Thomas saw his father 
shot down by one of them. Thomas escaped 
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death himself only because one of his brothers 
ran to their cabin, snatched up a rifle, and man- 
aged to bring down the warrior who was about 
to tomahawk the young boy. 

After his father’s death, Thomas stayed with 
various relatives until he was old enough to shift 
for himself. He became a carpenter, a farmer, a 
jack-of-all-trades—as most frontiersmen had to 
be. In 1806 he married Nancy Hanks, a young 
girl from Virginia who was as illiterate as him- 
self. They set up housekeeping in Elizabethtown, 
where their first child, Sarah, was born. In 
December, 1808, Thomas Lincoln acquired the 
Sinking Spring Farm, paying $200 for its 348 
acres. There, on February 12, 1809, a son, 
Abraham Lincoln, was born. 

A monumental-looking flight of stairs now 
runs up the slope alongside the spring to a Doric- 
columned memorial, designed in the stand- 
ard tradition of American public buildings. Inside 
this mausoleumlike structure is enshrined a small, 
one-room pioneer cabin made of sixty-three 
squared logs, chinked in with mud. Visitors stare 
at it solemnly, seldom questioning, even in their 


own minds, whether or (Continued on Page 50) 














Lincoln's Springfield home, at 8th and Jackson Streets, is just as he left it, a good, solid house any young lawyer would be glad to live in today. 


Lincoln's bedroom, with the shaving mirror high on the wall, looked the same 


The rocking chair in Mrs. Lincoln's comfortable parlor was Lincoln's favorite 
one hundred years ago. Mrs. Lincoln’s party dress hangs on the wardrobe door. 


He often sat here beside the fireplace, on a winter evening, to rock and read. 
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(Continued from Page 48) not it is the actual cabin 
in which Nancy Hanks Lincoln gave birth to her 
famous son. 

Actually its authenticity is so doubtful that 
even the Department of the Interior’s pamphlet on 
the subject says: “The log cabin in the Memorial 
Building . . . is the traditional birthplace cabin. 
It is impossible to say with certainty that it is the 
original birthplace cabin.” And in a recent article 
in the Abraham Lincoln Quarterly, Roy Hays, 
after making an exhaustive study of the cabin’s 
history, concludes by agreeing with Lincoln's 
son, Robert, who once bluntly said that “the 
structure now enshrined in a great marble build- 
ing in Kentucky is a fraud when represented as 
the actual house.” 

The cabin is not even representative of the 
typical log cabin of pioneer days. For some 
reason, they were nearly all 16 by 18 feet in size 
as this one once was, before it was cut down to 
13 by 17 feet to fit inside the memorial. Appar- 
ently its authenticity was not taken seriously by 
those who planned the shrine, or they would 
never have dared to mutilate it so. 

There is no doubt about the authenticity of the 
farm. Here Abraham Lincoln spent his first days 
on earth. He drank from the spring and doubtless 
looked up at the huge oak tree with baby eyes 
that were just getting used to the world. 

When the Lincolns bought the farm it was on 
the edge of the Barrens, a vast tract of almost 
treeless land, which the Indians had burned over 
for centuries to provide pasturage for deer and 
buffalo. The soil was so poor that Thomas 
Lincoln had a hard time grubbing a living from 
it. He moved away in I8I1, and then, when his 
title proved to be defective, finally lost his entire 
investment of $200—a lot of money to a man in 
his position. 


KNOB ¢REEK 


He took his family ten miles northeast to a 
better farm on Knob Creek, a wild little stream 
that courses through the stubby limestone hills. 
His son had been too young to remember any- 
thing about the Sinking Spring Farm; Abraham 
Lincoln’s first recollections were about the Knob 
Creek place where he spent his boyhood. Speak- 
ing about it later to a visitor in the White House 
who had come from that part of the country, he 
said: “I remember that old home very well. Our 
farm was composed of three fields. It lay in the 


valley surrounded by high hills and deep gorges. 
Sometimes when there was a big rain in the hills 


the water would come down through the gorges 
... One Saturday 
afternoon, the other boys planted the corn in 
what we called the big field; it contained seven 
acres and | dropped the pumpkin seed. . . . The 
next Sunday morning there came a big rain in the 
hills, it did not rain a drop in the valley but the 


and spread out over the farm. 


water coming down through the gorges washed 
ground, corn, pumpkin seed and all clear off the 
field.” 

The farm is privately owned now, but it is open 
to the public. Near the road stands an ancient 
cabin which was rebuilt in 1932 from logs taken 
from a cabin owned by one of the early settlers, 
Austin Gollaher. Gollaher is remembered only 
because he used to play with Lincoln as a boy and 
once saved his life when Lincoln fell into the 
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Young Abe often took this woodcutter's trail near 
his family's farm during his growing years in Indiana. 


Lincoln set out on the flatboat for New Orleans 
from this spot on the Ohio at Rockport, Indiana. 


In rebuilt New Salem, Ill., where Lincoln got his 
political start, only the cooper shop is original. 
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storm-swollen waters of the creek. The farm has 
changed very little. There is less water in the 
creek these’ days, but it still flows through level 
alluvial fields past steep limestone bluffs, and just 
below the bridge over the road is the small tree-_ 
sheltered pool where the boy Lincoln once fished 
and swam and was nearly drowned. 

Since the Lincolns lived here for five years, the 
Knob Creek place is the homesite longest asso- 
ciated with Nancy Hanks. It was the best farm 
her husband was ever to own, and on it she had 
more cause to be happy than in any other place. 
Here she sent her daughter Sarah to a primitive 
school in the village two miles away. Here the 
future President, clad only in “a one piece long 
linsey shirt,”” tagged along with his sister to attend 
the same school. Here, too, Nancy gave birth to 
her third child, a boy she named Thomas. He 
lived only a short while, and was perhaps buried 
in a neighbor’s nearby family plot, where a crude 
headstone marked with the initials TL was dis- 
covered in 1930. 


THE HAND OF FATE 


The Knob Creek place was a good farm, but 
Thomas Lincoln was becoming restless again. 
And he was also having more difficulty about 
land titles, which were then in a chaotic state in 
Kentucky. He decided to move on to Indiana, 
where he could get a survey guaranteed by the 
Federal Government. Many years later, his son 
said that slavery was one of the main reasons for 
their leaving Kentucky. That journey was a de- 
cisive factor in American history, for it meant 
that Lincoln was thenceforth to be identified with 
the North rather than with the South. 

The little family left the Knob Creek home in 
the late autumn of 1816 and started overland for 
Indiana. They went through Elizabethtown and 
then may have stopped at Mill Creek, just north 
of there, to spend some time with the children’s 
grandmother, the widow of the luckless pioneer 
who had been killed by Indians. 

They traveled westward for several days (to- 
day's Route 60 roughly parallels their route) 
until they reached a landing on the Ohio opposite 
Troy, Indiana, where they were ferried over the 
river. They finally arrived at their destination near 
Gentryville about the time Indiana became a state 
(December 11, 1816). Since winter was almost 
upon them, they had to work quickly to build a 
shelter in the midst of the vast forests which then 
covered that part of Indiana. 

It was a poor location that Thomas Lincoln 
had chosen. The water supply was inadequate, 
and the ground was so heavily overgrown that 
life became an endless struggle against brush and 
trees. But some of Nancy Hanks’ relatives joined 
them, and a tiny community sprang up in the 
wilderness. Then, in the autumn of 1818, a strange 
malady known to the pioneers as the “milk 
sickness” struck them. It is now believed that this 
was caused by cows eating poisonous white snake 
root and transmitting the toxic juices in their 
milk. Two of Nancy Hanks’ relatives were killed 
by it, and then she too fell sick and died. Her 
husband made a rude coffin for her, and her body 
was hauled through the woods to a tree-covered 
knoll three quarters of a mile from the cabin. 
There she was buried in an unmarked grave in the 
midst of the dark and inhospitable land. 





Today the whole face of the countryside has 
been changed. The virgin timber was cut down 
long ago, and only patches of small second- 
growth woodland remain among the open fields. 
Indiana has built a huge memorial at the en- 
trance to the woods that still grow on the Lincoln 
farm. From the buildings a long, level stretch of 
lawn leads to the knoll where Lincoln’s mother is 
buried. Beyond this parklike entranceway, the 
natural landscape has been left alone, apparently 
untouched since 1879, when a simple gravestone 
was put in place on the little knoll and an iron 
fence was erected to enclose the tiny pioneer 
cemetery. 

From the grave one walks down a woodland 
path to the site of the Lincoln cabin, which is 
now surrounded by a low stone wall, within 
which are logs marking the cabin’s outline. The 
rough stone fireplace has been reproduced in 
bronze that gleams blackly in the sun, The tree- 
covered farm is still a lonely place, spoiled only 
by a little-used one-track railroad that runs From his law office across the square Lincoln had this wavery view of the Sangamon County Courthouse, 
through the woods near the cabia cite. center of his activities in Springfield. The original windowpane puts eccentric bends in the cupola’s columns. 

The Lincolns lived here for nearly fourteen 
years. After the death of Nancy Hanks Lincoln, 
her little daughter Sarah tried to keep house, but 
she was evidently too young for the task, for 
about a year later her father returned to Elizabeth- 
town to find himself a wife. He married Sarah 
Bush Johnston, a widow with three children, and 
brought them all back to Indiana, 


Abe Lincoln's book of “useful lessons for reading and speaking,” his spec- 
tacles and beaded house slippers were familiar and well-used belongings. 


GROWING UP 


The new wife was a kindly and energetic person 
who put new life into the disrupted household, 
She mothered Thomas Lincoln’s children as well 
as her own and sent them to school. Lincoln once 
said that “the aggregate of all his schooling did 
not amount to one year,” but what he did not 
havea chance to learn in conventional classrooms 
he got from poring over books. It was in Indiana 
that he grew to manhood and became the tall, 
angular figure we think of today. 

In 1826 his sister married into one of the local 
families, the Grigsbys; !ess than two years later 
she died in chidbirth and was buried near the 
Pigeon Creek Baptist Church, to which the 
Lincolns belonged. 


Shortly after his sister’s death, Lincoln had an. 
opportunity to go by flatboat down the Ohio and 
Mississippi Rivers to New Orleans. It was the 
first large city he had visited, and it was there he 
saw the slave markets which made such a lasting 
impression on him. 

Some of his mother’s relatives had gone on to 
Illinois and were sending back favorable reports 
of the fertile soil there. Since milk sickness was 
again threatening Southern Indiana, Thomas 
Lincoln suddenly decided to emigrate to Illinois. 
In March, 1830, a party of thirteen, consisting of 
the Lincolns, the Hanks clan and the Johnston 
relatives, started northward through Selvin, 
Petersburg, and Monroe City to Vincennes. 

At the Illinois end of the great memorial bridge 
that now spans the Wabash at Vincennes is a 
monument commemorating the party’s entry 
into Illinois. The figure of young Lincoln, cast 
in bronze, stands against the white frieze por- 
traying his companies and a beckoning angel who 
indicates the way. (Continued on Page 96) 
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Vivid sea and scattered islands rim the shore of Charlotte Amalie, in St. Thomas. 


These tranquil, colorful isles in the expanding 


tourist paradise of the Caribbean offer bright new 


vistas of sun and pleasure to the visitor from the north 
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WHEN you say island, you imply (and | infer) a 
lot of water. And the smaller the island, the larger 
the awareness, naturally, of the water. In the 
Virgin Islands of the United States of America, 
which are very small islands indeed, water—salt 
water—is the impressive and predominant fact. 
Not much land, plenty of water—the Atlantic 
Ocean on the north, Caribbean Sea on the south. 

Christopher Columbus discovered these islands 
on his second westward venture. Because his line 
was gold and spices, he glanced briefly and 
hurried away. No evidences of the Great Khan 
here. So he assumed, rightly in his day, that the 
islands weren’t worth much. But that was before 
the invention of tourism, which, like pirate-pants 
beachwear for girls, could not have been pre- 
dicted in 1493. 

They compare, these sixty-eight pin-point West 
Indian islands and cays, with the larger Carib- 
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The pleep, hillside streets of Charlotte Amalie 


are brightened by pastel-tinted houses and flam- 


boyant jasmine, oleander and bougainvillaea. 


bees—Cuba, say—as a fourteen-foot sailboat 
compares with the Queen Elizabeth. In Cuba or 
on the Queen you can escape the sea (if, pecu- 
liarly, you want to) by heading into the moun- 
tains or into the bar. But on St. Thomas, St. John 
and St. Croix—the principal American Virgins, a 
thousand miles east of Havana, fourteen hundred 
miles southeast of New York—the sea is always 
somewhere in sight. And in the manner of 
marooned sailors looking for succor, the 
Virgins keep a constant watch for travelers on 
the horizon. 

Travelers mean cash income. The Virgin 
Islands’ home-grown specialties of sea and 
scenery can’t be eaten or exported. The high 
hope is that some day, some day soon, so many 
tourists will arrive to regard the wonderful 
views in situ that dollars will flow all around, 
and everybody—all 30,000 of population—will 
be chockful of wheat-flour bread. That day is 
not quite yet. “But that day’s coming,” almost 
everybody says. They can make a good case for 
optimism. 

Take Jack Jouett, retired colonel of the United 
States Army, onetime aviation adviser to the Re- 
public of China. He’s 


(Continued on Page 55) 
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Virgin Islanders live simply off local products such as fish, sugar cane and coconuts. Very little of the land is cultivated, and 


sugar cane, although no longer the source of immense fortunes, is still profitably harvested to make sugar and island rum. 


As in all island communities, the main highway is the sea. These residents of In open-air shop, barber clips hair in leisurely St. Thomas fashion; matchless 
Tortola have sailed their produce forty-odd miles to market at Christiansted. year-round climate encourages a relaxed, unhurried way of life in the islands. 


. 











(Continued from Page 53) seen the world pretty 
much from one end to the other. Nothing pins 
him te any particular spot, he could live any- 
where he pleased, this side of the Iron Curtain. 
It pleases him to live in St. Thomas. I'd met the 
colonel one place and another through the years, 
and when I heard he'd settled in St. Thomas, 
1 wondered why. Recently I took occasion to 
find out. 

“Mainly,” the colonel said, “because here a 
man can belong. He can take pride. He can be- 
long to the islands and the islands belong to him. 
Flag, soil, sea, and citizens-—all American. Live 
out your lifetime in Cuba, Haiti, China and you're 
still a foreigner. I’m tired of being a foreign devil. 
I’ve come home.” 

He owns a neat, small house on the very steep 
hillside overlooking the harbor of Charlotte 
Amalie. Grows flowers and keeps a boat and sails 
to out islands whenever the idea hits him. He’s 
put a little money in a little business and belongs 
to the Chamber of Commerce and goes to his 
office in khaki shorts. Everybody says “Good 
morning, Colonel’; nobody throws rocks. The 
colonel’s a member of the community. 


So of course he, too, talks about tourists and 
shares in the optimism. “Twelve or thirteen thou- 
sand visitors last winter,” he said. “That just 
about equals three quarters of the permanent 
population of St. Thomas, but it’s not enough. 
Cruise-ship tourists flit too fast. We need more 
accommodations for people who'll linger awhile. 
We're building those accommodations right now.” 


THE SIMPLE LIFE 


Not the colonel nor anybody else conceives of 


the Virgin Islands as competition for the plush 
resorts of the earth. Gambling is rather generally 
disapproved, no swank casino is on the books to 
lure the late-night crowd. True, there’s a law per- 
mitting divorce proceedings fast and easy, after 
six weeks of residence, which matches Reno; but 
to date the influx of disillusioned wives has been 
only a trickle. Solid elements of the community 
aren't sure they approve. For the long pull they 
prefer to attract average John Citizen and his 
wife, the middle-class couple with a plain, un- 
fanciful urge to relax in the sun and absorb the 
views. Hence St. Thomians mention most fre- 
quently and with main pride their unplowed and 


uncrowded scenery. It is, in point of fact, very 
good scenery. It is soft, peaceful, tractable, 
well-mannered buena vista, seducing the eye 
gently with bosomy hills and, in every direction, 
the multicolored sea. It is scenery out of a child’s 
paintbox, sketched in miniature, gay; only by 
remote and forgotten geology is it related to the 
violence of Puerto Rico’s unmanageable moun- 
tains, some forty miles to the west. 

There’s a hilltop road on St. Thomas, second 
in size among the Virgins, that gives you the next- 
best thing to a bird’s-eye panorama. In the south, 
forty miles off, pearl-gray St. Croix, largest Vir- 
gin, looks like a sleeping whale. In between repose 
a few chunks of expatriate Maine coast estab- 
lished unassailably in perpetual summer. Then if 
you step a piece along the road and peer eastward, 
you hit a whole jackpot of Virgins-—-American 
group first and, swimming away to the horizon, 
the British group. If you have with you a copy of 
the U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey sailing chart 
No. 905 you can intone their somewhat singing 
names: Mingo, Congo, Grass, Lovango, French- 
man, Guano, Thatch, Tortola—and Tobago and 
Little Tobago, too, and, more prosaic, Jost Van- 


Virgin Islands natives, like this wife of a Christiansted bartender, are usually tall, unharassed, strongly independent and strikingly handsome. 




















Courtyard of the Hotel 1829 in St. Thomas is bright with color and charm; cooking is done over charcoal in small rooms offstairs. 


dyke, Hans, Lolhk, Litthe Hans, with St. John, 
which is larger than the Bermudas but smallest of 
the main American Virgins, dominating the scene. 

Beautiful islands, gracious to look upon, airy; 
with a dozen superior beaches and at least another 
score sufficiently theatrical to fulfill an advertising 
executive's conception of tropical paradise; fair 
roster of coco palms, white smother of surf on a 
thousand coral reefs, year-round temperatures 
to 91” F 


born islander) reservations 


from 69 But paradise with (if you're a 
Uncertain rainfall 
Almost no land that isn’t tilted like a baby Alp 
Almost no topsoil that an lowa farmer would 
bother to turn 

The American islands, which if pushed to- 
gether like the pieces of a seaborne jigsaw puzzle, 
would comprise 132.9 square miles, or about the 
area of Philadelphia, have been called a poor- 
house (by Herbert Hoover, who will never be 
forgiven for the ugly word). The term is relative 
Once, a long time back, Frenchmen, Dutchmen, 
Englishmen and Danes planted a wealth of sugar 
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to the very crests by use of slave labor and ardu- 
ous, impermanent terracing, but that was when 
sugar prices flew higher than a kite in a hurricane 
and nobody had heard of the steam grinder. To- 
day, stopped cold by the competition of larger 
and more productive Antillean regions, only a 
few thousand Virgin Island acres are devoted 
to cane. The latest survey reported that vege- 
tables and field crops occupied exactly 465 acres 


in a total land area of 85,120 acres—one half 


of one per cent. 

Terrific poorhouse, then, by Palm Beach stand- 
ards, underprivileged by Miami standards, but the 
British Virgin Islander, sitting a few miles away 
on the other side of a highly artificial international 
boundary with an annual per-capita income of 
sixty-five dollars, thinks the St. Thomian—two 
huadred and thirty dollars or thereabouts—is 
rich. He isn’t, of course; yet the level of sanitation 
in St. Thomas is high, malaria is rare, education 
expenditure runs better than seventy dollars per 
pupil. Inhabitants of a number of Caribbean 
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communities (say Guadeloupe and St. Lucia for 
a starter) would, if plumped down on the main 
street of the Virgins’ capital city, consider them- 
selves in a field of clover. Automobiles dashing 
busily; real-glass windows; everybody sporting 
shoes and store clothes, slick plastic raincoats in 
pastel colors to guard the delicate people against 


a shower! (Continued on Page 58) 





Pretty winter tourists pretty 





Tourist on horseback examines an ancient stone sugar mill at Sprat Hole, on the 
island of St. Croix, which is dotted with ruins of old Danish sugar estates. 


Tortolians build their own boats, with which they carry on a quiet inter-island 
trade in fish and charcoal, often taking their entire families along as crew. 








St. Thomas youngsters entertain arriving tourists in the traditional fashion; 
they will do their stuff for nickels and dimes, but scorn diving for pennies. 


Racetrack at St. Thomas has no top hats, no champion horses, no tote machine, 
but a close race and a winning long-shot ticket still add up to a lot of fun. 











(Continued from Page 56) Still, the islands 
are poor. Pére Labat, that peripatetic French 
priest who wrote Nouveau Voyage aux Iles de 
l’ Amérique, visited St. Thomas in 1707 and noted: 
“Provisions are always dear, money being plen- 
tiful, and strangers generally arrive in affluence.” 
The strangers still arrive in fair affluence. 
Whisky, cigarettes, and Danish silver are cheap 
no Federal tax—but most common necessities 
cost more than in the U.S. by reason of high 
freight rates and high wharfage fees. Yet there re- 
main as assets the high-class vistas, the sweet cli- 
mate, the sea, the beaches; and everybody talks 
about hotels, whether old, new or remodeled. 


BRIDEGROOM UNCLE SAM 


Among the new hotels are the Virgin Isle and 
the Flamboyant. The former, built at a cost of 
around three million dollars, was deliberately 
planned to be plushy with per-day costs ranging 
from fifteen to fifty dollars. In addition to a 
kidney-shaped swimming pool, the hotel has a 
Foolish Virgin Bar whose featured drink is the 

Caneel Bay, on St. John, has a fabulous white sand beach and a small but luxurious, up-to-date tourist colony. Frozen Virgin. The Flamboyant is less expensive 
and, of course, less spectacular. 

Natives pull net at beautiful Magens Bay, St. Thomas, where clear waters abound with many kinds of good fish. None of the Virgins had oil in their lamps when 
the Bridegroom—Uncle Sam—arrived. An opu- 
lent era of coaling and provisioning ships had 
been knocked on the head by oil and refrigera- 
tion; there had been the old-time sugar prosperity 
and, even further back, handsome traffic with 
sea robbers. But all the great days had faded. In 
1917 the United States, seeking more armor 
around the Panama Canal, bought St. Thomas, 
St. John and St. Croix, plus a miscellany of cays 
and coral humps, from Denmark for $25,000,000, 
the fanciest price ever paid by Washington for 
any territorial acquisition—$295 an acre, as 
against two cents for Alaska (Stalin should catch 
the lunkhead who sold it!), twenty-seven cents 
for the Philippines, and $35.83 an acre for the 
Canal Zone. Fifty years earlier the Danes had 
offered the islands for $7,500,000, but the U. S. 
Senate wouldn't bite. Uncle Sam did not attempt 
to buy the British Virgin Islands which, poor too 
and just as pretty, are geographically and ethni- 
cally an integral part of the archipelago. 

The whole lot of islands on both sides of the 
international line—they add up to about a hun- 
dred if you count them at low tide—were dis- 
covered by Columbus (Continued on Page 61) 


> 
Tortola, main British Virgin, has little except 
placid scenery to lure the tourist. The busiest 
part of Road Town, its only village, is the dock. 
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The bright hues 
and carefree atmosphere 
of St. Thomas 
offer a ready-made palette 


to the visiting artist 
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Cha-Cha farms on rugged slopes at Mafolie catch the artist's eye. 


In their tiny shacks, Cha-Chas weave big hats of sisal and palm. 
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Spectacular hills around Charlotte Amalie offer artist Diamond a pastel panorama of tranquil port which once harbored pirates. 


(Continued from Page 58) just after the holy day 
of St. Ursula and the eleven thousand British 
maidens who, on the lower Rhine, met glorious 
death in defense of their virginity along about A.D. 
238 or 283 or 451. This commemoration of the 
martyrs was but a perfunctory tipping of the hat. 
Hispaniola, Cuba, Puerto Rico and Mexico occu- 
pied the attention of Spain. Then, in 1643, the 
English and Dutch colonized St. Croix; twenty- 
eight years later Denmark, anxious to share in the 
17th Century colonial and slave-trading boom, 
took possession of unoccupied St. Thomas. 
The jockeying began. The history of the Virgin 
Islands adheres painstakingly to the Caribbean 
pattern of blood in the streets. At St. Croix the 
English ejected the Dutch, were themselvesthrown 
out by the Spaniards, who were defeated by the 
French. Denmark bought the island from France, 
but twice thereafter the English seized it, and 
seized St. Thomas too, and soon lost them both. 
In 1733 a slave insurrection put St. John— 
Denmark’s by right of uncontested occupation— 
to the torch; at St. Croix, where in the heyday 350 
planters owned 30,000 slaves, three bloody re- 
volts spread destruction and ultimately, in 1848, 
won the Negroes their freedom in a ruined island. 
St. Thomas was, at one season and another, no- 
torious as a hangout for the most sanguinary of 


freebooters. It is recorded that you could get 
murder done for the price of a modest dinner, 
without wine. 

Today violence is dead as Jack Spaniard, and 
the departed cutthroats of the Main have been 
gilded and haloed in the image of Errol Flynn. 
Hotels are quaintly named Blackbeard and Buc- 
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caneer; Drunk Bay, Ginmill Hill, and Jugbottom 
Point celebrate vanished thirsts; you can buy 
pants in a shop that advertises buried treasure. 
But behind the facade of this cherished piratical 
conceit the Virgins are, and for generations have 
been, peaceful to the point of somnolence. Tran- 
quillity is one of the permissible generalizations 
about the group. 

Though rising from the sea within plain sight of 
each other if the day is clear (and it usually is), 
the islands are in many ways quite astonishingly 
unalike. It follows that they must be looked at 
one by one. 

Most travelers enter the Virgins at Charlotte 
Amalie, seat of government, ‘chief commercial 
center, the only town on St. Thomas. Like many 
another West Indian community, this place of 
15,000 people climbs up spectacular hills—hills 
dubbed Foretop, Maintop, and Mizzentop in 
sailing days, and a fourth called Bluebeard after 
a pretty legend that a wife murderer once oc- 
cupied a tower at the top of it. Streets tumble in 
swift cascades down to a spacious bay which, in 
sunlight, makes a shining ruffled cloth of almost 
inadmissible colors and accounts in largest part 
for the capital’s charm. Red roofs, meandering 
stairways, and a few fine old solid houses as heavy 
and honest as the 


(Continued on Page 62) 
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10,000 Lakes 
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wonderland to 
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swim, fish, and play 

amid 10,000 sparkling blue lakes 
say Dr.and Mrs. Walter Hartung, 
parents of John Hartung (photo 
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Danish import-export barons who built 
them contribute ¢dditional flavor. 

It must be remembered that the St 
Thomian is an American citizen—and 
dresses accordingly. His best-read book 
is the mail-order catalog. Not forhim the 
checkerboard breeches and flour-sack 
shirts of the Haitian peasant ; not for his 
wife the bright scarves of Martinique’s 
women. The residents of St. Thomas, 91 
per cent Negro, are an earnest, literate 
people, given to no picture-post-card 
foolishness. They subscribe to a bit of 
witchcraft called obeah and can read an 
evil omen in the eccentric behavior of a 
bat or domestic duck; but they wear 
watches on their wrists more often than 
flowers in their hair. 

If this seems to sadden the casual 
traveler in search of the primitive, 
mention is quickly made of a neighbor- 
ing island. St. John, two miles abeam 
the easternmost tip of St. Thomas, is 
a tall island of timbered wilderness, 
possessing exquisite beaches and almost 
no population—maybe 700 Negroes 


and nine or ten white folks in an area of 


19.2 square miles. 

I first saw St. John in a chalky, windy 
dawn years ago from the deck of a small 
sailboat pitching in a bad sea. There 
was then no other transportation, nor 
any boardinghouse, good or bad. For 
want of a bed I slept in a blanket on a 
beach called Francis Bay and ate beef 
out of a tin. Today St. John, served by 
motor launches, an hour’s travel from 
Charlotte Amalie, provides an attrac- 
tive paradox—least developed of the 
American islands, still uncommercial as 
the angels, it nevertheless offers in Ca- 
neel Bay Plantation the kind of self- 
contained resort most travelers have in 
mind when they retreat from snow. 
Seven screened and furnished cottages, 
adequately separated for privacy, have 
been constructed on the seaside prop- 
erty of an 18th Century sugar estate, 
each staffed with a cook who is also a 
maid and, if your demands aren't too 
exotic, bartender. You rent the cottage, 
the cook is thrown in; you buy your 
food (and bottles) at a well-stocked 
central commissary—and that’s it. No 
larger problems. No taxis to hire. You 
walk barefoot across the lawn and fall 
into the healing sea. If one beach palls, 


you try another: beaches unlimited. 


THE TOURIST TOPIC 


This Caneel Bay haven, which I 
stress because it has no duplicate in the 
Virgins, is not inexpensive. A cottage 
for two is $125 weekly, for six, $200. 
The food, which is very good, costs ac- 
cordingly. So the clientele tends to run 
to Saltonstalls and Cabots. 

At this writing, Caneel Bay can 
minister to twenty-three guests at top, 
with more facilities being built. Around 
the shore at Trunk Bay, where the sand 
is as fine as it could be and the marine 
gardens astonishing and bright, Mrs. 
Paul Boulon’s guest house makes room 
less lavishly for another ten. In addition 
to a small inn (eight people—outside 
plumbing), occasionally several of six or 
seven cottages stand available at $85 to 
$150 a month or thereabouts in Cruz 
Bay, the sleeping hamlet which is St 
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Johns administrative headquarters. 
And that’s approximately the total of 
beds for rent on St. John; not many. 
The tourist development of the is- 
land is inevitably a topic over the third 
rum-and-water on Lind Webber's gal- 
lery at Caneel, on Mrs. Boulon’s eagle 
perch of a veranda at Trunk. The pos- 
sibilities, everybody agrees, are enor- 
mous. Look: magnificent sea every- 
where, sheltered beaches gentle as a 
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sleeping babe, wide-open beaches where 
the combers will spin you like a pin 
wheel, Sir Francis Drake Channel for a 
sailing ground, Robinson Crusoe cays 
to visit for a day’s picnicking, plus high 
hills to climb where no one’s climbed in 
fifty years, almost virgin forest, photo- 
genic 18th Century ruins, fine woody 
lonely trails to ride. . . . 

“Picture a roulette casino, beau idéal, 
under the palms at Denis Bay. Fancy a 
300-room Grand Hotel Ritz-Maijestic 
along the sand at Hawk’s Nest Bay, 
striped awnings, room service, a la carte 
menu a mile long, fresh orchestra 
weekly from New York, beach ca- 
banas, yacht basin, everything air-con- 
ditioned, all the sun-browned ladies in 
their clothes from Saks Fifth Avenue,” 
Mrs. Boulon says breathlessly, hitch- 
ing up her dungarees. And grimacing 
horribly. 

Everybody groans. 

Nobody who lives there or often goes 
there wants St. John to change. They 
don’t agree that the true native, the 
fisherman and farmer, the black man 
born in St. John, would be happier 
shining shoes in a Miami Beach econ- 
omy. There's no juke box on St. John. 
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Old hands will go behind the barri- 
cades with rifles the day somebody 
tries to introduce one. 

Meanwhile, St. John dozes in the sun 
beside the very clean sea and there's 
nothing for the visitor to do. Except 
swim, walk in those hilis, ride those 
trails. Maybe try a little fishing. Watch 
the sun go down like a slow explosion 
behind islands that march away west- 
ward. That’s about all. Nothing much 
to do. Or everything to do. The nights 
are very quiet and the stars scrape the 
hilltops. 

On St. Croix the pace is a notch 
swifter. More people, more intensive 
agriculture. But St. Croix falls far short 
of the commercial drivé of Charlotte 
Amalie. This is a place of good roads, 
pretty trees, and old families, white and 
colored; of tame 


“We were told in St. Thomas that 
there’s a young woman here who was 
offered twenty thousand dollars by an- 
other woman for her husband. Can 
this be true?” 

“I have merely heard the rumor,” 
Lee said. 

“May we have a look at the hus- 
band? After we've seen the Governor- 
General's palace, of course.” 

St. Croix in colonial times created 
the richest sugar and cotton plantations 
in the Danish West Indies. Ruins of 
cane-grinding windmill towers squat 
sorrowfully on a hundred slopes, like 
mausoleums of dead planters, like un- 
tended monuments to the follies of 
slavery and sugar-profiteering. The 
names of the old estates are sometimes 
romantic and sometimes wry: Adven- 

ture, Prosperity, 





hills and long views 
across valleys with 
the distant appear- 
ance of well-tended 
gardens. The main 
town, Christian- 
sted, hugs a shal- 


® When you enter a country, in- 
quire as to what is forbidden; 
when you cross a boundary ask 
about the customs. 


, Paradise, Profit, 


and Wheel of For- 
tune. A man named 
Jacob Boffron 
called his place 
Betsy's Jewel, and 
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low harbor caught 

behind beautiful and dangerous reefs. 
The streets are broad, clean, quiet. 
Dominating the business center is 
an admirable old Danish clock tower, 
now falling into disrepair, on which 
the four clock faces rarely agree—as 
if to underscore the point that on St. 
Croix, time doesn’t matter. A few shops 
display a modest freight of garments and 
gadgets from Guatemala, France, Eng- 
land, China, Siam, Haiti, Mexico, Den- 
mark—several even show grass hats of 
local manufacture. But you have to 
ask; nothing is thrust at you. 

Margaret ,who is my wife, and I were 
met by an old friend at the ex-military 
airport on the flat south shore. “‘Lee,” 
we said, “it’s nice to see you. Tell us 
about St. Croix.” 

“It is comely and full of coco palms,” 
Lee said. ““There was some unrest a 
while back when A.C. electric power 
replaced D.C. power, because a good 
many people reasonably supposed that 
A.C. was American Current, possibly 
inferior to D.C., or Danish Current. 
Now that’s straightened out and every- 
thing’s serene again.” 

“What else?” we asked. 

“Sometimes a yacht arrives,” Lee 
said. “Then for a few days there are 
new faces at the cocktail parties. With 
or without the new faces there are the 
cocktail parties. The typical St. Croix 
Martini is very dry.” 

“What else?” 


THE DANISH DREAM 


“Christiansted’s fort was built by the 
Danes in 1839. It is quaint, has notably 
thick walls, and would be as useful as a 
lard barrel for defense today. Aside 
from the fort, we have a leprosarium 
with twenty-eight inmates. A private 
residence named Bijerget is representa- 
tive of the good houses built before the 
American purchase: high ceilings, grace- 
ful rooms, and a generous garden. The 
palace of the Danish Governor-General 
is treasured as a souvenir of the dignity 


of empire.” 
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there were also 
Judith’s Fancy, 
Betty’s Hope, and Whim. New Love es- 
tate, watered by Love Gut (gut means 
brook in the Virgins), came to be called, 
later on, Lower Love. Work and Rest 
says something about the character of 
General Kriegs-Commissair Lucas von 
Beverhoudt, who owned it. Barrenspot 
and Stonyground were presumably less 
happy holdings than Blessing. The es- 
tate name Slob of Laurence Bodkin is 
much cherished by today’s residents, 
who have not pursued the etymology 
too far. 


JOHN BULL’S ISLANDS 


From St. Croix to St. Thomas is a 
twenty-five-minute flight, with sched- 
uled daily service. No such fancy con- 
nection is available for the lonely out 
islands that lie north and east of St. 
John—the British Virgins which Uncle 
Sam ignored. Unless you own a sea- 
plane, or are improvident enough to 
charter one, you go to the British Vir- 
gins by sail, or motorboat. 

Tortola is the big island, ten to twelve 
miles long, larger than St. John and 
only a narrow look away across the 
watery international boundary of Sir 
Francis Drake Channel, which the buc- 
caneers called the Virgins Gangway. 
Thirty-five more islands and islets make 
up the total British land area of sixty- 
seven square miles, inhabited by 6500 
colored subjects of the King and enough 
white settlers for six or eight tables of 
bridge. With the exception of Anegada, 
which is all beach and a raised coral 
reef, the islands are steep and rugged, 
running up to 1780 feet. The soil, where 
it’s not sand, is among the stoniest in 
the world. Chief activity of the native 
inhabitants is cattle raising for the St. 
Thomas market; chief activity of the 
government is the issuance of postage 
stamps for collectors abroad. The post- 
age stamps are dignified, subdued in 
their coloring, and rarely used by local 
people, not many of whom have any- 
body to write to. The prosperous dis- 

(Continued on Page 83) 
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MINNOWS IN 
THIS BUCKET 
SINCE 
NOV. 9, 1949 
STILL ALIVE 
AND RARIN’ 
TO GO 


What better proof do you need that Falls 
City is really the bucket to keep minnows 
livelier longer? Minnows stay alive, “full-o- 
pep” and frisky in the amazing FALLS CITY 
Air Breather. in recent tests, using many 
leading “live-bait” buckets, it was found 
that this Falls City PATENTED Air Broather 
is the only minnow bucket that keeps min- 
nows alive for more than 24 hours— without 
use of pellets, pumps or other artificial 
oxygen supply. On sporting goods counters 
everywhere. 

Best in Boxes, too! 


The new My Buddy 

Alligator Tackle Box 

in Royalite is by far 

the finest tackle box 
ever made. 

Royalite, an entirely new compo- 
sition of exceptional toughness and duro 
bility, was developed by the U.S. Rubber 
Co. after more than 10 years of research 
and experiment. 

lt is waterproof, rustproof, weather 
resistant and will not crack, dent, break, 
chip or peel. lt is unaffected by salt water. 

See this new box .. . in brown or green 
alligator finish . . . at your dealer's. 
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to help you catch more 
| and bigger fish. ... 


| Free FISH BOOK 
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More information about the exciting dining discovery we announced last June... 


The Eat-All-You-Want 


REDUCING DIET 


: By Y ( Whi atelh /, /, oedy 


A safe way to eat well and lose weight. 


Here are reports from HOLIDAY readers who tried the diet, typical menus, 


more meal-planning tips and other hints. A HOLIDAY Food Feature 


LAST June the editors of HoLipay, believing 
that the magazine’s readers not only liked good 
food but also wanted to keep fit for active living, 
published an article entitled Eat Well and Lose 
Weight. The response—the largest to a food 
story in magazine history—has prompted a 
sequel. 

The original article was based on the results of 
a pilot-program diet selected by the medical staff 
of the Du Pont company as part of their ““Obesity 
Control” project. A thumbnail version might be: 
A believe-it-or-not reducing diet that lets you eat 
all you want of a food that’s practically every- 
body's favorite—meat. You don’t count calories. 
In fact, you eat lots of fat. You're not a slave to 
set menus. You enjoy three ample meals a day. 
You don’t have to take strenuous exercise. And 
you shed pounds pleasantly and easily without 
getting that gone feeling that comes from being 
hungry. Whether you tried the diet or not, you'll 
be interested in what some HOLIDAY readers have 
written of their triumphs with the diet, their 
perplexities, queries and discoveries. 


Cole : Vhelograph ty. Vickolas : Muray 


satin 

A typical day's eating for the HOLIDAY dieter: 
Crisp pork chops; a savory stew; roast prime rib 
of beef, thick and rare; fresh fruits for start- 
ing the day; vegetables, rich with meat flavor. 








The box score of a dozen HOLIDAY 


readers who dieted the new way 


In Lost 
(Weeks) (Lbs) 


This reader: 
Mr. B.T.W. 

Greenville, S.C. 17 35 
Mr. W.D.D. 

Columbus Junction, la. q 15 
Mrs. A.S. 

Cincinnati, O. 
Mrs. A.M.B. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


Mrs. J.F.B. 
Detroit, Mich. 


Mrs. C.J.G. 
South Newbury, N.H. 


Mr. A.S. 
Florence, S.C. 


Miss M.B. 


Toronto, Can. 


Mrs. W.J.A. 
Signal Mountain, Tenn. 


Mrs. F.T.B. 
Tyler, Tex. 

Miss N.B.A. 
Chesterfield, Mo. 


Mes. B.F. 
Van Nuys, Cal. 
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I'd be willing to wager there never was a more 
fascinating lot of letters than the flood that has 
come in with every mail from people with success 
stories to tell of the diet, or questions to ask 
about details which puzzled them, or protests to 
voice against some phase of the plan which ran 
counter to their convictions. I’ve read every one 
of the comment letters, answered many of them 
and referred more of the writers to the staff 
doctors of Du Pont’s Medical Division. 

Certainly it’s far from surprising that some 
people reacted first to the “or-not” aspects of 
this “believe-it-or-not” diet development. We've 
all been brought up to think of reducing diets in 
terms of “the less you eat the more you lose.” 
And we've always considered fat a food to be 
held to a minimum on any slimming regimen. As 
the June article said, “Including lots of fat in a 
reducing diet is much moré startling to most 
people than putting in large quantities of protein. 
Even physicians and nutritionists find it hard to 
adjust their thinking to this basic change in diet 
planning for weight reduction.” 

None of the physicians who wrote to us, how- 
ever, challenged the scientific soundness of the 
Du Pont plan. Several said they had used vir- 
tually the same diet for their overweight patients 
with gratifying results. 

For now it is known that fats are the pre- 
ferred fuel of the tissues, and that they are ox- 
idized more readily than carbohydrates. Your 
body should “burn up” what you eat instead of 
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INSIDE AND OUT, YOUR BEST COAT BUY 


Pick your pattern, pick your color in 
Ken Whitmore’s newest contemporary 
classic. This coat will stay in fashion 
from year to year. You'll wear it 


every season. Choose from a huge 


’ hed 


variety of wonderful all wool tweeds, 
magnificently lined with Skinner 


rayon satin. Toss-on straps, inside 
glove pocket too. Sizes 7 to 
15. At one fine store in a city. $40 


FOR STORE NEAR YOU, WRITE KEN WHITMORE, DEPT. N, PITTSFIELD, MASS. 


Tailorman 


} 
} 
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storing it as fat in the lining of the 
blood vessels. Keep down that spare 
tire and it stands to reason that you 
will get more out of any holiday trip. 
A friend of mine always goes on a re- 
ducing diet before taking his vacation. 
Last time, he tried our diet, with the 
result that his golf scores were lower, 
his tennis game faster. 


THE FLAME OF FAT 


A physician who has pioneered in 
the high-protein, high-fat, low-car- 
bohydrate diet for obesity and upon 
whose findings much of the Du Pont 
program was based, phrases the prin- 
ciple to his patients this way: “I want 
you to build a bonfire in your blood 
three times a day.” Another of this 
medical man’s favorite expressions is, 
“You can burn your fat off in the 
flame of fat meat.” 

Heat production in the body comes 
from just one source—food. And in the 
light of what is now known of metabo- 
lism, low-calorie diets (which are, of 
course, low-fat diets) are considered to 
be unscientific, as well as unsatisfying 
to the dieter. Any low-calorie diet is 
a form of modified starvation. Hence 
the tendency for the low-calorie dieter 
to be tired, shaky, irritable and hungry 
most of the time. 

The part that protein plays in reduc- 
ing is better known to most of us than 
the role of dietary fat. Protein spurs 
metabolism, speeds up the “burning” 
of excess body fat, provides material 
for body repair processes and slims the 
dieter while it sustains him. Meat pro- 
tein has been made the basis of the new 
diet for several reasons. It is a complete 
protein as it contains all the amino ac- 
ids now known to be essential. Its natu- 
ral flavor, especially when it is browned 
in roasting, frying or broiling, reduces 
to the minimum any problem presented 
by the diet’s “No salt” rule. Meat is be- 
lieved to be less frequently associated 
with allergies than certain other pro- 
teins of comparable nutritional value 
(eggs, cheese and milk, for example). 
Its fat is relatively low in cholesterol, a 
substance which can cause hardening of 


the arteries. Perhaps most important of 


all from a practical point of view, the 
average person can eat meat at every 
meal and relish every bite 

Fat, from the appetite-appeal point 
of view, is something else again. Many 
dieters have to learn to like it in sizable 
amounts. And, as a glance at the some- 
what amplified rules of the diet follow- 
ing will show, the success of the 
eat-all-you-want diet hinges to a large 
degree on keeping the lean-meat-to-fat 
ratio at the proper level. 


The Diet 


The “first course” of each meal (break- 
fast, lunch and dinner) is: One-half 
pound or more of fresh (which includes 
quick-frozen) meat with its fat. You 
may have as much as you want. Be 
sure, however, to eat one part fat to 
every three parts lean (both measured 
by cooked weight). Most meats as 
bought are not fat enough; get extra 
beef-kidney suet and fry it to make up 
the proper proportion. Good meats are 
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roast beef, steak, roast lamb, lamb 
chops, stew meat, fresh pork roast and 
freshly-ground hamburger with added 
fat. Any kind or cut of fresh meat may 
be used, however. Fish and poultry 
may be substituted upon occasion. 

The “second course” of each meal is: 
An ordinary portion of any one of the 
following—white or sweet potatoes 
(boiled, baked or fried), boiled rice, 
grapefruit, grapes, melon, banana, pear, 
raspberries, blueberries. This part of 
the diet is strictly limited. No second 
helpings. 

You must not: Use the least particle 
of salt (the sodium ion traps water in 
the tissues). Also, you must not use 
sugar or flour. 

You must: Drink six glasses of water 
every day before five o'clock; regulate 
weight completely to normal before 


— 
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adding to the diet (otherwise you will 
quickly regain the weight you have 
lost); reduce only under the supervision 
of a physician; allow time for a thirty- 
minute walk before breakfast and, as 
far as practical considerations permit, 
go to bed at a regular hour and get ex- 
actly eight hours’ sleep. Metabolism 
goes into low gear during sleep; an 
extra half hour in bed definitely re- 
tards weight loss, whereas the morn- 
ing walk shifts metabolism into high 
and works up appetite for a hearty 
breakfast. It is not necessary to walk 
fast; walking the full thirty minutes 
regularly is what matters. 

You should; Bear in mind the impor- 
tance of vitamin C. Eat grapefruit in 
season or drink the juice of half a 
lemon in a glass of water the year 
round; ask your grocer for canned 
fruits packed without salt or sugar. 
Taking ascorbic acid tablets, calcium 
tablets or any similar dietary supple- 
ment is a matter for your physician's 
judgment. 

You may: Drink water whenever you 
like and as much as you like: have a 
cup of black coffee or clear tea with 
each meal; season with black pepper, 
paprika, celery seed, lemon, chopped 
parsley, celery tops or other flavoring 
that does not contain salt (or the so- 
dium ion); make substitutions if your 
physician approves, these to vary with 
your individual metabolism, allergies, 
and so forth; substitute such rhythmic 
activity as sawing wood for the morning 
walk—ordinary setting-up exercises do 
not serve the same purpose. 

You needn't: Count calories or limit 
yourself to any set menus for the day or 

(Continued on Page 68) 








YOUR GAY ENTREE TO EUROPE 


On France-Afloat the accent is on everything that makes 
for a gay holiday en route to Europe—inspired cuisine, appointments 
of smart luxury, glamorous theater and cabaret entertainment . 
all enhanced with cheerful English-speaking service. 
Whether you sail on the newly commissioned Liberté, 
the celebrated /le de France or the elegant De Grasse, you'll find the 
French flair for fine living in all classes. You'll discover, too, 
that it costs no more to travel French Line. 
Visit England and the Continent while reduced off-season rates 
are in effect. And for the time of your life, travel aboard France-Afloat! 
French Line, 610 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, New York. 


yea ~ 
64> Tope? ? 


Sailings from New York to Plymouth and Le Havre, and minimum one-way fares (to May !) 


Liberté, Jan. 20, Feb. 7, 23, March 14, April 25, May 12, 29, June 16, July 3; First Class, $330; Cabin, $210; Tourist, $165. 
Ne de France, Feb. 15, March 7, 30, April 18, May 5, 23, June 9%, 28, July 18; First Class, $325; Cabin, $210; Tourist, $165. 
De Grasse, March |2, April 4, 28, May 22, June 16, July 10; First Class, $220; Cabin, $176 


Other French Line offices: Beverly Hills, Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Halifax, Montreal, New Orleans, Philadelphia, 
Portiand, San Francisco, Seattle, Vancouver, 8. C., Washington, D. C., Winnipeg, Man. 
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I. Beverly T. Whitmire, Caroling radio-station manager, gets bad news from 
his doctor: lose 40 pounds or go on feeling short of wind and low on energy. 


(Continued from Page 66) 
week; stop eating while you are still 
hungry; take any strenuous exercise. 

A few days after the first article ap- 
peared, one ebullient reader from the 
Far West wrote, “Yippee! I love meat. 
Send the booklet pronto!’ Which is, I 
think, a wonderful way of expressing 
the appeal the eat-well-and-lose-weight 
diet holds for people who enjoy eating 
and recognize good food as a particu- 
larly pleasant part of good living. And, 
as I can testify firsthand, there is good 
eating and plenty of it on the diet. 

Consider, for example, the three 
meals shown in the color photo- 
graph on Page 64. Crisply browned 
pork chops for breakfast. Rare 
roast beef plus pan-browned po- 


tatoes for dinner—and for lunch a 
browned beef stew with a flavor you 
can’t possibly appreciate until you've 
tried the dish yourself. It's made by 
rolling cubes of round steak in pa- 
prika, then browning them in the clear 
gold of melted beef-kidney suet. After 
the meat is beautifully browned, add 
enough water to cover it. Next to go: 
into the pan are peppercorns, the num- 
ber depending on how emphatic you 
like your food, a bay leaf, some carrot 
sections, a handful of celery tops, a few 
pieces of green pepper and (if you're 
lucky enough not to be allergic to them) 
some onions for the savor that only 
they can give. Simmer all this together 
for thirty minutes, then take out the 
bay leaf and the peppercorns and add 


2B. Part of diet routine is exercise. He works in his carpentry shop from 7:00 
to 9:00 A.m., puts in a full day on job, then goes back to his carpentry. 
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2. Following the diet in June Houpay, Mr. Whitmire attacks a substantial 
meal. He bans salt, sugar and wheat, but makes up with meat and potatoes. 


cubes of raw potato to the stew. Cover 
the pan again and continue the sim- 
mering until the meat is tender, usually 
a matter of about twenty minutes. I 
like to dust freshly ground black pep- 
per over the top of the dish just before 
it goes to the table. The flavor of ground 
pepper is subtly different, you know, 
from that of the whole peppercorn and 
the two in combination go far toward 
making up tor the absence of salt. 
“Wonderful for a home-cooked 
meal,” you may be saying. “But what 
about the diet when I'm traveling, or on 
the days I have to eat downtown?” 
The answer there depends somewhat, 
I think, on how rich you're feeling when 
mealtime rolls around. Steaks or chops, 
cooked to your order, may always be 


fl. The proof of the pudding, or the lack of pudding: Mrs. Whitmire looks ad- 
miringly as her husband shows waistline improvement after three months’ dieting. 


requested without salt. However, quite 
apart from the question of finances, 
getting what you ask for on this score 
isn’t always as easy as it sounds. The 
waiter who listens with bent head and 
deferential mien as you intone, “Now 
remember, I’m on a diet and I want a 
large, tender sirloin with plenty of fat, 
just barely charred on the outside but 
medium rare to rare in the middle, 
cooked without salt, which means, of 
course, no salted butter,” is quite capa- 
ble of bursting into the kitchen and 
shouting to the chef, “Sirloin for one, 
a la carte!” 

An approach I've found effective be- 
gins like this: “I’m going to ask you to 
do something special for me and if you 
can manage it you're one in a million. 


Cresta Blanca 
Wines -- 
acclaimed at 10 
International 
Wine Judgings 
-.. consistently 
honored both 
at home 


and abroad 


.-» ENJOY CRESTA BLANCA'S 
RENOWNED TRIPLE CREAM 
SHERRY... magnificently full- 
bodied, abundantly smooth and 
rich. Perfect before or after din- 
ner, or with dessert. Serve it soon, 
delight your guests. ANOTHER 
FINE WINE FROM CRESTA 
BLANCA WINE COMPANY AT 
LIVERMORE, CALIFORNIA. 


CRESTA 
BLANCA 


Consistent Winner 


of Major Vine OJwards Cince 1889 





SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER 


This LONG-PLAYING Record 


(33% R. P.M.) 
ISSUED BY 


uae Hell Soi 


MOZART concertoinr * 
or VIVALDI symrronies inc & F 








ERE is an extraordinary opportunity for 

music lovers! Wewill send you your choice 
of Vivaldi’s sparkling symphonies—or Mo- 
zart’s delightful piano concerto, superbly per- 
formed by the Concert Hall Symphony Or- 
chestra, Henry Swoboda conducting. Both are 
high-fidelity Concert Hall recordings—yet you 
may have either one for only one dollar! 

We make this special offer to demonstrate 
the remarkable quality of these high-fidelity 
recordings. Only by actually hearing one of 
these discs can you appreciate their extraordi- 
nary clarity and tonal beauty 

We will also send our free brochure telling 
how you can possess our new series of original 
recordings available nowhere else at any price! 


SUPERB MUSIC 
Membership Limited to 3000 

Just as an artist limits the impressions from 
a fine etching, so the Society limits its editions, 
capturing in recordings of singular quality ev- 
ery conceivable subtlety of tone and phrasing 

Only 3,000 members can own these record- 
ings; and right now only 362 subscriptions 
are still available. Commercial recordings go 
through four stages, each step involving a loss 
of tonal quality. Bure LIMITED EDITION 
recordings are produced directly from gold- 
sputtered masters! 
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And what superb music! Timeless works by 
Beethoven, Schubert, Ravel, Brahms, Mozart, 
Hindemith over 30 works from which 
you may choose. 


Cost is Surprisingly Low 
The records come in a luxurious album bearing 
your personal subscription number. They will 
grow into a treasured group of ‘Collector's Iréms’ 
which only this inner circle of music lovers can 
possess. Yet these “custom-made,” unbreakable re 
cordings cost only a few pennies more than com- 
mercial, mass-produced discs 
The whole interesting story is told in our 
free brochure, which we will send with the 
LONG-PLAYING record described 
above. Simply enclose one dollar with 
the coupon. If not delighted with the 
record, you may return it in five days 
and your dollar will be cheerfully 
refunded 
ee ee ee Oe Oe 
Concert Hall Society, inc. 252 
| 250 West 57th S., New York 19, N.Y. 
I enclose one dollar for which please send me the 
| high-fidelity LONG-PLAYING record checked § 
below. If not gelighees. I may return it in five 
| days for full refund of my dollar. Also send free, 
your brochure describing the new 1950-51 series 
u of Limited Edition recordings 
1 MOZART 0 VIVALDI 
Name 
(Please Print Plainly) 


I 

1 

{ Address | 
4 


City Zone Stace 
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B-0:A-C 


Around the world 
in as little as 7 days 
or as long as a year 


total airline trausportation 
costs including hotels and | 
meals for scheduled stopovers | 


Start where you want, fly in luxurious de- 
pendable B.O.A.C. Speedbirds, visit any or 
all of 51 countries, 165 cities and towns 
Stop wherever you like, as often as you like, 


for as long as you like! 


No other airline offers you a choice of 
1000 routes around the world. No other 
airline offers you daily Stratocruiser service 
from New York to London, with co-ordi- 
nated flights to 11 key cities of Europe, via 
British European Airways. And no other 
airline gives you such an irresistible invita- 
tion to discover Africa, the newest, smartest 


vacationland of all! 


See your Travel Agent 
for expert travel service 


Over 1000 travel agents in the U.S.A. can schedule 
your B.O.A.C. flight, plan your stops, make hotel 
reservations, arrange complete package tours 
And more than 100 B.O.A.C. offices, networked 
across the world, will give you every help 


B.O.AC. takes § 


xd care of you! 


oxy BAL 
GIVES YOU ALL THREE! 
I. Traditional British service 


2. Finest Speedbird equipment 


3- 31 years’ flying experience 


BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION | 


Reservations through your Travel Agent or call B.O.A.C. at | 


342 Madison Avenue, New York 1 N. ¥ 


in Washington, Chicago, Los Angeles, San Francisco and Miami 


Also reservation offices 
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My doctor has ordered me to cut out 
eating salt. Do you think you have 
enough influence with the chef to see 
that he cooks my steak without so much 
as one single grain of salt? And if you 
can keep him from slapping a cube of 
salted butter on top at the last minute, 
then you're the man Dale Carnegie was 
thinking about when he wrote the 
book.” 

One advertising executive I know 
actually walks into de luxe New York 
restaurants, takes a raw steak from his 
overcoat pocket, hands it to the maitre 
d@hotel and announces, “I'm having 
this steak for my lunch and you may 
tell the chef I'll come to the kitchen in a 
moment and tell him how to cook it.” 
I'd never try that. 

I know from experience, though, 
that this suggestion 


fast. When the other is cold, slice it, 
wrap it in aluminum foil and slip it into 
pocket or purse. It’s easy enough to 
send out for coffee or tea, or to drop by 
a diner or drugstore for a steaming 
cup to top off the meal. 


THE BREAKFAST PROBLEM 


You probably won't believe it until 
you give it a try, but cold boiled pota- 
toes are good, too, provided their skins 
are kept intact until mealtime. Cold 
fried sweet potatoes aren't bad, either, 
and a cold chop tastes a lot better than 
you may suspect. Slices of pot roast, 
roast beef, roast lamb or roast veal 
are good take-with-you diet meal ma- 
terial too. 

For some people, the question of 
breakfast on the diet presents more of a 

dilemma than what 





famous 
physician is. practi- 
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from a 


e Wherever you go, talk as the 
people of the place talk. 


to eat away from 
home. Mrs. Pris- 
cilla Connolly, of 
South Glaston- 
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cheap and conven- 
iently located res- 


bury, Connecticut, 
wrote me a delight- 





taurant, and lunch 

there every day as long as you're 
on the diet. After you've had a talk 
with the proprietor, go to your meat 
market and buy five two-inch shell 
sirloins with the 
‘tails’ cut off). Ask the meat man 
to cut each steak in half and then 
take the lot to the restaurant. Make a 
deal to have the chef cook the steaks 
for you 


steaks (these are 


one half-pound piece each 
noon for ten days. For some reason 
most restaurants can manage to cook 
your meat without salt but when they 
cook their own, more often than not 
the salt goes on.” 


THE TRIUCKMEN'S TRAIL 


Even a roadside diner or the humbler 
type of coffee shop can supply your 
needs. Often you can choose from cube 
steaks, hamburgers, roast beef, lamb 
chops or pork chops. And since French 
fries are cooked practically continu- 
ously, it’s easy to ask that your batch 
be served without salt. Keep an eye out 
as you motor along the main highways 
for roadside diners where the greatest 
number of interstate trucks are parked 
You may be in for a pleasant surprise 
now and again if you follow the lead of 
the truckmen. Stool-and-counter spots 
under the neon “Eat” signs often serve 
as good steaks and coffee as some local 
restaurants where the service is con- 
siderably dressier 

There is a diner down the road 
from my house in Connecticut that 
gets all my trade, because I’m sure of 
They 
are quick-frozen immediately after be- 
ing ground and kept frozen until they 
are cooked. There are few things I'm 
less anxious to meet up with than 
hamburger steak that has been al- 
lowed to sit around in its raw state 
any length of time after it’s ground. 

For those who can eat picnic style 
when they travel, at their office desks 
or in an employees’ lounge—even on a 
park bench in a city square 


the freshness of its hamburgers 


a good 
plan is that of broiling two pieces of 
steak at home. Eat one hot for break- 
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ful letter which 
said, “I think the diet is wonderful . . . 
I lost almost ten pounds in two 
weeks, then stayed right there. 
My doctor approved of the diet 
and what it did for me but when 
I asked about breakfast and lunch he 
assured me fe’d have no difficulty at 
all eating steaks and chops! . . . I just 
can’t face up to meat or fish, especially 
for breakfast. Somehow | gathered I 
could be cheating if I just ate fruit. . 

You would be cheating yourself, 
Mrs. Connolly. Diet or no diet, just 
fruit and coffee for breakfast makes a 
dangerously inadequate meal. The body 
needs protein to begin the day’s work. 
And you can’t “build a bonfire in your 
blood three times a day” unless you eat 
the full half-pound of fresh meat with 
the right proportion of fat at every 
meal, including the extra-important 
first meal of the day. 

Here the half-hour walk before break- 
fast is your best ally. It gently exercises 
the liver, brings a jaded early-morning 
appetite back to normal and steps up 
the body's ability to handle fat. Doc- 
tors suspect liver malfunction when 
a patient says, “I simply can’t bear 
to eat fat. It makes me feel ill.” 

Taking that morning walk isn’t al- 
ways easy, as I well know, but, as my 
doctor said to me, “Of all the things I 
tell you to do, the morning walk is per- 
haps the most important. Knowing 
what I do of your metabolism, I doubt 
if | can help you unless you take it.” 
Some time later, | asked one of the doc- 
tors at Du Pont how soon he thought I 
could wisely discontinue the before- 
breakfast walk. His answer was, “I'd 
Suggest you give it up the day you're 
eighty.” 

Bring a walk-sharpened appetite back 
to breakfast and I believe you'll agree 
with Nancy B. Altwater, who wrote 
from Chesterfield, Missouri, “I would 
like to give you a breakfast suggestion 
you might pass on to your readers. I 
buy a two- or three-pound piece of pork 
shoulder and have it ground once. 


(Continued on Page 92) 
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At tournament time decorated jalopies jammed with highly vocal rooters fill city traffic with impromptu cheering sections. 


HOOP-HAPPY TOWN 


Basketball. Indiana’s hottest sport. makes winter warm in Fort Wayne 


By Gusd SF Bulbs 


There are many towns in the U. S. A. where a love 
of sports is a dominating theme of life at certain sea- 
sons, a theme which holds the community together in 
common exuberance. A year ago, we brought you the 
story of a football town, Massillon, Ohio. Here we 
present a town in love with basketball.—The Editors. 


BASKETBALL in Indiana is a fundamental part 
of the full life, ranking with motherhood, the 
American flag and farm parity prices in signifi- 
cance. If such devotion to a traditional pastime 
makes the state an American sports phenomenon, 
Hoosiers are proud of it. 

To imply that basketball is played more de- 
voutly in one Indiana city than another, or to 
suggest that any single town or hamlet plays a 
consistently better brand of game than another 


guia 
Backboards and baskets are standard home 
equipment in Allen County. No future hero would 
think of halting a pickup game because of such 
minor handicaps as zero weather and snow. 


Murray Mendenhall, fiery coach of the Pistons, ex- 
horts his professional stars during a time-out period. 
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is a form of judgment best forgotten by outside 
observers of the Hoosier scene. 

The best basketball in Indiana is played wher- 
ever one happens to be. Arguments begin with 
that premise and flourish apace. Fort Wayne, for 
instance, is the only Indiana city where three dif- 
ferent high schools have won major champion- 
ships and one of the two which support big- 
league professional teams. It stands at the con- 
fluence of the St. Joseph, St. Mary’s and Maumee 
rivers in Allen County, and is a thriving indus- 
trial city, the second largest metropolis in the 
state. Its 130,000 inhabitants represent as fer- 
vent a basketball community as any in Indiana. 
Its ardor was not cooled last winter because 
Fort Wayne’s three public high schools and two 
parochial highs went no further than the con- 
fines of Allen County, and adjacent tournament 
districts, in the state championship scramble, 
nor because the Zollner Pistons—the city’s pro- 
fessional team in the National Basketball Asso- 
ciation—climbed no higher than third place 
during the regular season, 


‘ Vhotog raphs ty George Bar ns 
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The lack of major championships, 
while hardly more important than life 
or death in high-school circles, did not 
stint the quantity of play. The city, as 
usual, sprouted leagucs with all the 
abandon of an amoeba colony making 
new friends. The able-bodied played 


and the halt and the aged watched. The ~ 


high-school league, which included 
North Side, South Side and Central 
Highs as public members, and Central 
Catholic and Concordia College (four 
years coed high, two pretheological), as 
parochial units, was in its customary 
state of frenzy. The Pistons went about 
their sponsor's business 


WINTER MADNESS 


There were eleven prominent leagues 
representing civic, industrial and church 
levels; one hundred and twenty-six 
grade-school teams; several leagues 
sponsored by the city’s recreational de- 
partment; and eight independent teams 
which did nut compete in any formal 
leagues but which played strong home 
and road schedules 

Basketball bisected all levels of popu- 
lation. It made the town a giant Boost- 
ers’ Club whose members could yell 
“Come on, Fort Wayne” and get action 
in any direction. With such universal 
interest, no one was surprised when the 
renovating plans for St. John’s Evan- 
gelical and Reformed Church had to be 
changed because the planners forgot to 
include a gymnasium, nor raised an 
eyebrow at stories like the one about 
the Central Catholic forward who 
looked sadly at the school statue of the 
Saviour after his team lost by one point, 
“Dear Lord, You 
might have made that last foul good.” 

It is difficult to peg the beginnings of 
basketball! in Fort Wayne, but there are 


and murmured, 


local sportsmen prepared to swear that 
Allen County boys were throwing hay- 
stuffed stocking hats (in lieu of balls) 
through hoops affixed to barn doors 
before Dr. James A. Naismith invented 
the game in 1891. The same enthusiasts 
estimate that nearly one in twenty of 
Fort Wayne's 35,500 individual homes 
is equipped with some version of a 
backboard and basket, and that homes 
lacking such gear house either the in- 
firm or the childless. While such statis- 
tics may be more apocryphal than 
actual, it is true that the rataplan of a 
bouncing ball along the city’s elm-lined 
residential streets is as indigenous a 
sound as juvenile shouting and factory 
whistles 

The young shoot baskets in all 
weather. One stanch band of moppets 
was discovered popping fouls while 
hock-high in snow last winter 

There are, of course, dissenters who 
feel that life in Fort Wayne might be a 
bit more balanced in culture, should 
the grip of basketball be relaxed a trifle 
Many of them are among the femi- 
nine rooters of such organizations as 
the Fort Wayne Philharmonic Orches- 
tra; others are loving wives who believe 
that the last game friend husband 
played back in 1919 should have been 
his last game, period, and why doesn't 
he try a good book or an interest in 
theater. Some of them are child-frayed 

. 
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Kids come tall in Fort Wayne. The boy with the ball is stretched as high as 
basket, ten feet above the floor. North Side height won this tournament game. 


educators who think young men have 
a more interesting future with more 
meat between the ears and less along 
the thighs. Combined, they form a 
minor segment of the population, and 
an unstable one. Nothing changes a 
viewpoint about basketball like a son 
on some team 

Perhaps the best indication of the 
depth of Fort Wayne's regard for bas- 
ketball lies on the outskirts of the city, 
where on a sixty-acre site stands an 
arena representing the culmination of a 
five-year-old dream, and an expenditure 
of $3,000,000. It is the Allen County 
War Memorial Coliseum, a steel-and- 
stone tribute to fighting men who never 
came home to use its 10,000 seats 

At the top of the general basketball 
structure in Fort Wayne is the profes- 
sional team, the Zollner Pistons of the 
N.B.A., It is no secret that the hustling 
Pistons will be the immediate bene- 
ficiaries of Memorial Coliseum’s 10,- 
000 seating capacity. The 3900 seats of 
North Side High School's gym, the 
largest in town, are not enough io keep 
a pro team solvent. No one knows this 
better than Fred Zollner, the Pistons’ 
owner! 

Zollner, at forty-nine, is a soft-voiced, 


curly-headed manufacturer, a friend.y 
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man with a taste for expensive striped 
suits and the engaging knack of making 
them look as if he’d worn them to bed 
He came to Fort Wayne from Duluth 
in 1931 with an abiding love of sports 
and a conviction that The Fort was a 
good manufacturing town. The former 
has led him to spend $250,000 for an 
aluminum stadium which forms the 
showcase for his national champion- 
ship softball teams, and led him to ven- 
ture $1,000,000 over a ten-year span in 
pro basketball 

So great is the town’s appreciation 
of this sort of risk that the United Com- 
mercial Travellers’ Association, acting 
through the Chamber of Commerce, 
voted him “Fort Wayne’s Most Valu- 
able Citizen” in 1947 

His pro Pistons came into existence 
as a unit of the local industrial league 
in 1939—40. Outciassing its city compe- 
tition, and growing in strength as Zoll- 
ner added players whose ability matched 
his ambition, the Pistons affiliated with 
the National League. The club won 
regular league championships in 1942, 
"43, “45 and "46. The team also won the 
World Professional Tournament held 
in Chicago for three years in a row. 
Further, it appeared against the College 


(Continued on Page 76) 
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Relax -as you see-as you save ina pleasantly 


warmed SuperCoach! 


Winter can be the year’s most entertaining season—when it’s 
spiced with sport thrills, good shows, trips to the big cities, snow 
playgrounds, or sunny Southern resorts! 

And Greyhound is the top travel-way to reach these pleasant 
diversions—with greatest convenience, at lowest cost. Unusu- 
ally frequent daily schedules save you hours ...deeply cushioned 
armchairs are designed for relaxed sightseeing . . . safety-trained 
drivers free you from traffic troubles, weather worries. 

Among the special services Greyhound provides for your added 
enjoyment are Chartered SuperCoaches for carefree group trips, 
Easychair Comfort — Body-contoured armchairs cra- 


and Amazing America Tours—complete and pre-planned pleas- 
die your body, invite you to relax and be thoroughly d ’ ; : 
at ease, every moment of your trip to Winter activities. ure trips tor w eekend or vacation. 
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Visit your favorite City—For shows, for Snow Sperts—Round up your crowd and charter Southern and Western Beaches —Toke ad- 
sports, for shopping, for music, for fun, go to a Greyhound SuperCoach for fun-filled excur- vantage of Greyhound’s time-saving Express and 
the heart of any big city. Greyhound serves sions to your favorite snow playground. Charter Limited Schedules to sunny beaches of Florida, 
all major cities, in all 48 states and Canada! trips by Greyhound cost very little, per person. Colifornia, the Texas Riviera, and the Gulf Coast! 


~ < AMATING AMERICA TOUR FOLDER — FREE! 

~ Mail this coupon to Greyhound Information Center, 
105 W. Madison $t., Chicage 2, Il. for your copy of 
the booklet to help pion your Winter pleasure trips. 
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Perhaps you've thought of Yellowstone as the land of frolicking bears and frothing 
geysers. It is. But it’s also the home of the spectacular Grand Canyon of the Yellow- 
stone, pictured here...of an unspoiled wilderness ... rugged peaks... sparkling 
trout streams. Want to add extra enjoyment to your Yellowstone trip next summer? 
Ask your Travel Agent to route you via the streamlined North Coast Limited. Choose 

from three entrances to the Park — including the thrilling 
Red Lodge High Road trip over the Beartooth Rockies. 


Write now for our FREE ILLUSTRATED YELLOWSTONE 


BOOKLET. Address G. W. Rodine, 50/ Northern Pacific Railway, 
St. Paul 1, Minn, 


NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILWAY 
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GERMANY 


Evrope’s most 
interesting country 


Germany is ready for your visit! 

Come, marvel at her picture-book 
scenery ... explore her fabled cities, 
towns and hamlets...attend gala fes- 
tivals and other exciting events... 
gain new, vigorous health at more 
than 200 spas and health resorts. 

Transportation and highways are 
back to normal...restored and new 
hotels welcome you with warm- 
hearted hospitality...food is plenti- 
ful and better than ever. 

And don’t forget, Germany is 
one of the least expensive countries 
in Europe...your dollar buys more 
than in almost any other place. 

See your travel agent right now. He can help 
you plan @ wonderful vacation in Germany. 


GERMAN TOURIST 


INFORMATION OFFICE 
11 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 


German LOngocre 4-0670 
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(Continued from Page 74) 
All Stars for three consecutive years 
in the same city, winning two of the 
games. 

When professional basketball con- 
solidated its ranks and merged the 
National League with the Basketball 
Association of America to form the 
National Basketball Association, the 
Pistons acquired a new franchise. Last 
season, its first in the new league, the 
team finished third in its division. No 
one around Fort Wayne doubts that it 
will do better, least of all its owner. It 
costs Zollner approximately $140,000 a 
year to keep his club playing. Since the 
Pistons’ gate averages around $100,000, 
Zollner has been paying a yearly deficit 
of $40,000. This year, the larger seating 
capacity in the new coliseum should 
change that red to profitable black. 


ROUND-BALL BUNYAN 


The man who knows Fort Wayne's 
pro basketball problems best, however, 
is not Fred Zoliner but Clarence Alter, 
the owner of a tire-service business. 
Alter managed the pioneer pro teams in 
The Fort—first the Knights of Colum- 
bus, and later, the Fort Wayne Hoosiers 
of the American League. 

“The St. Mary’s Athletic Club prob- 
ably started independent basketball in 
this area,” he recalls. “Its team played 
at Odeon Hall, the old Saengerbund 
Building. That would be about 1912. 
Semipro ball grew out of those games. 
But the first real pro team was organized 
right after World War One. That was 
the Knights of Columbus squad. The 
first man we signed for that team was 
Homer Stonebreaker.” 

Stonebreaker, a round-ball Bunyan 
in Indiana's court history, played with 
the Wingate High School team which 
won the state championship in 1913 and 
1914. He went on to Wabash College to 
play with a team still fondly recalled as 
the ““Wabash Wonder Five.” 

“That first Knights’ team had Stone- 
breaker,” continued Alter, “Francis 
Bacon, one of his Wabash teammates, 
Ralph Miller, who once played baseball 
for the Phillies, Frank Flaherty, Mike 
Huffman and Clem ‘Sadie’ Eckrich. 
The next season we added Bill Johnson 
from the Illinois Athletic Club in Chi- 
cago, ‘Tilly’ Voss and ‘Moose’ Coch- 
ran. We won the championship of the 
Midwest. 

‘About that time the Original Celtics 
were burning up the East with Nat 
Holman, ‘Horse’ Haggerty, ‘Dutch’ 
Dehnert, Chris Leonard and Beckman. 
I wired Jim Furey, their manager, and 
offered him $2500 for a two-game series. 
They came to Fort Wayne. We played 
those games at Concordia College, and, 
brother, if ever the sides of a gym 
bulged with people those walls did for 
those two nights. We beat ‘em the first 
game by five points. Stonebreaker shot 
five baskets. But the next night they 
showed us magic. Holman did tricks 
with that ball nobody in Fort Wayne 
believes to this day, and they whaled us 
by twenty points.” 

Alter went to Cleveland in 1922, 
helped organize the American League 
and obtained the Fort Wayne franchise 
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for the Knights. This franchise was 
later bought by a civic association for 
$1000 and the name of the Fort Wayne 
entry was changed to the Hoosiers. The 
city played under that title until the old 
American League disbanded in 1930. 

Of all the players that Clarence Alter 
brought to The Fort during the dawn 
days of pro basketball only one has re- 
mained to rate the title of “Mr. Round 
Ball.” There may be a few people inter- 
ested in the game who do not know 
Murray Mendenhall, but they are not in 
the Midwest. Mendenhall, born in 
Amo, Indiana, fifty-three years ago, is a 
silver-headed, hawk-faced athlete who 
coaches the pro Pistons today. He is a 
quiet, bland man with an almost 
ministerial air away from the heat of 
the game, but when his fast-breaking 
Pistons begin to drive he turns pure 
tiger. 

Mendenhall was a slim, jug-eared kid 
out of DePauw University when he 
came to the old Fort Wayne Hoosiers in 
1921—22. He went into coaching when 
he quit pro ball, guided the Newcastle, 
Indiana, squad, and then came to Fort 
Wayne Central, where he coached for 
twenty-three years. Despite his current 
career with the Pistons he will always 
be Central's coach to many local citi- 
zens. 

There is a reason. The pro game rep- 
resents the pinnacle of skill, but true civic 
delirium belongs to the high schools. 

Fort Wayne is the only city in Indi- 
ana where three different high schools 
have won major championships! South 
Side won the state crown in 1938 under 
the direction of coach Burl Friddle; 
Central won it in 1943 for Murray 
Mendenhall; Central Catholic won the 
National Catholic Prep title twice—in 
1939 and again in 1940—to hold the 
symbolic Cardinal Mundelein Trophy 
two consecutive years. North Side High 
and Concordia have yet to join the 
anointed. 


NET SAGAS 


The Fort has endured a drought in 
major championships since 1943, but 
the hope sung by poets is ectoplasmic 
stuff compared to the eternal aspira- 
tions of high-school fans in the genial 
city. The ancient net sagas move through 
the community like folksongs, always 
inspiring the young to greater deeds of 
hardwood derring-do. There are men 
who have more trouble remembering to 
don trousers than they do in recalling 
that Dale Hamilton scored twelve 
points the night South beat Hammond 
High for the state crown down in the 
Butler Field House in Indianapolis. 

It would be a startled trial judge who 
got one of these enthusiasts on a wit- 
ness stand answering the question 
“Where were you the night of March 26, 
1938?” The court would think it had a 
man gifted with total recall. 

“I was in Indianapolis, Your Honor. 
About a thousand local fans went down 
for the game. What a party, and what a 
team! Let’s see, that squad had James 
Glass, Richard Frazell, Frank Belot, 
Harold Kitzmiller, John Hines, Dale 
Hamilton, Robert Bolyard, James 
Roth, Donald Beery, John Chidester.... 





Tournament crowds are live murals of jubilation and despair... 
. . . cheering and shouting leave rooters voiceless at tourney's end. 


Coach Friddle did a fine job with them. 
Yes sir, Fort Wayne’s first champion- 
ship! We took this town apart. People 
came here from all over Northeastern 
Indiana to help us. There were 25,000 
fans jammed into Court House Square 
the Monday night after the game. Green 
banners flyin’ on all the trolley cars. 
Snake-dancin’ kids. Auto caravans 
jammin’ traffic. Even a green banner 
wavin’ from the top of the Lincoln 
Tower Building, the biggest skyscraper 
in these parts. | remember seein’ signs 
sayin’ Friddle for Mayor and the coach 
would have put old Harry Baals right 
out of office if there'd been an election 
then. The fire department put on extra 
men and they wouldn't have had a 
busier night in hell.” 

Augmenting such hypothetical testi- 
mony, it is a matter of record that the 
Fort Wayne Journal Gazette dated 
March 29, 1938, carried a Page | head- 
line which stated “Victory Carousal 
Swings Into Third Night.” 

The year following South's achieve- 
ment, Central Catholic, then playing a 
strictly parochial circuit, moved into 
Chicago to dominate the boards of the 
Loyola University gym and win the 


National Catholic Prep School Tour- 
nament. There are still partisans of that 
1939 Catholic squad who claim that its 
members, Edmond Stanczak, James 
Boedecker, Gene Maxwell, Robert 
Heiny, Edward Gorman, George Bitler, 
Edward Klotz and Edward Dehner 
could have taken South’s championship 
team. Catholic repeated in 1940 to 
touch off a community celebration that 
might have been a double-barrelled 
bedlam, because South Side High had 
once again moved into the four-team 
Indianapolis finals and was only a 
single game away from another try for 
the state title before being beaten. 

The nation was at war when coach 
Murray Mendenhall and his Central 
High Tigers brought the state’s top 
honor to The Fort in 1943, but there 
was no stinting in the quality of scho- 
lastic competition. Central's title was 
distinguished by Indiana's first father- 
and-son combination. Star of that 
Central squad and later picked as a 
member of the all-state team was 
Murray Mendenhall, Jr., who later went 
on to the University of Indiana and Rice 
Institute in Texas. “Bud” Mendenhall 
scored ten points the night Central beat 
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BRISTOL MILK 
A great sherry in its own right—the 
only alternate to our Bristol Cream 








Y the very nature of its 
B rare quality, Bristol Cream 
cannot be produced in suf- 
ficient quantity to meet its 
world-wide demand. 


However, we are confident 
that those devotees of Bristol 
Cream who cannot always ob- 
tain itat their wine-merchants, 
will find great alternative 
satisfaction in Bristol Milk. 


Bristol Milk, like Bristol 
Cream, is a superb oloroso. It 
is not quite so rich, but has 
the distinctive mellowness 
and character of Bristol Cream, 
and is slightly lower in price. 

A great sherry in its own 
right, you will serve Harvey's 
Bristol Milk proudly. 
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¢ You use a binocular to 
see close-up ... clearly. Only 


a precision optical instrument is 


capable of yielding a sharply defined, brilliantly-illumi- 
nated image. The Bausch & Lomb binocular represents the 
design and construction necessary for adequate optical per- 
formance and sturdy serviceability. A glass which offers 
less is no bargain at any price. Before you buy any binocu- 


lar read “Binoculars. . 


. and How to Choose Them”... a 


32-page booklet that tells how to select a binocular for your 
own use. For a free copy write Bausch & Lomb Optical 


Company, 457 Lomb Park, Rochester 2 
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the greatest achievement of their twenty 
years of fine trailer coach building. 


Refinements are apparent throughout, and the 
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body and chassis frames and floor heating system 
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illustrated literature. 
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Lebanon for the title. But few people 
forget court heroes, and almost any old 
inhabitant of The Fort can tell you that 
his teammates—Thomas Shopoff, Rob- 
ert Van Ryn, James Blanks, Max 
Ramsey, Robert Armstrong, Charles 
Stanski, Robert Doty, Ronnie Lewton, 
Ray Chambers, Ed Lindenburg and 
Bob Mugg—also played superlative 
ball that season. 

While Central was fighting its way to 
the top of the Hoosier high-school heap 
a telegram was received by the editorial 
office of the Journal-Gazette indicative, 
in a small way, of 


gone, all teams enjoy a fresh beginning, 
even if it lasts but a day. The schools 
close and there is a holiday from marks 
and report cards, a respite before the 
grind which ends with final examina- 
tions. 

The Indiana High School Athletic 
Association headed by Commissioner 
L. V. Phillips opened high-school 
tournament play last season on Febru- 
ary 21, with 766 high schools and some 
8000 players engaged. By the time Mad- 
ison High stowed away the title for 
1950 some four weeks later, more than 

1,000,000 Hoosiers 





the relative impor- 
tance of war to 
basketball. It came 
froma Fort Wayne 
soldier, Sgt. K. T 
Christie, then sta- 


elt’s a maxim of a wise man 


he came. 


never to return by the same road 


had stormed the 
gates of tourney 
centers throughout 
the state. Under 
the Indiana system 
of tournament 
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tioned at Gadsden, 

Alabama, awaiting shipment overseas 
“Please send me the name of the state 
tournament winner. Collect. Can't 
stand strain.”’ The newspaper was un- 
derstanding and prompt. It also sent 
play-by-play data. 

The dissemination of basketball in- 
formation in the Fort Wayne area is 
much the same as in other parts of the 
state. Where every citizen looks at the 
games with a referee’s eyes and a parti- 
sanship better suited to Balkan warfare, 
reportorial expertness is bolstered by 
something more than the desire for a 
week’s pay. Ben Tenny, the sports edi- 
tor of the evening News-Sentinel, a 
badger-gray man gone nearly bald in 
the service of journalism, has seen every 
game in the seventy-eight-game series 
between South Side High and Central, 
from the time he was a student at South 
until the present day. Editors in lesser 
basketball towns would long since have 
delegated such coverage to other staff 
members 


THE VOUNG IDEA 
Radio Station WK JG, a 5000-watter, 


broadcasts six games a week during the 
season, which, with tournament cover- 
age, gives its sports director, Hilliard 
Gates, a workout of the larynx un- 
rivaled since the days of Demosthenes 
The station thus achieves a fat Hooper 
rating (24.6 per cent) which it mer- 
chandises with aplomb. One sponsor 
has bought the station’s basketball 
coverage for ten years to peddle deli- 
catessen meats. So attached is the 
sponsor to this program that the spon- 
sor’s advertising manager writes fan 
mail to the station. WKJG is not alone 
in its attention to court coverage. Milt 
Marx, sports director of station 
WOWO, Paul Schaefer, of WANE, and 
Len Davis, of WGL, would not con- 
sider leaving town during tournament 
time unless they sought jobs elsewhere 
Even the radios in taxicabs are tuned 
to scores and games 

Tournament time in Indiana is a gi- 
gantic corn-fed carnival for high-school 
kids. It is release in a sense in that it 
marks the end of winter in a way none 
of the usual harbingers approach 
(When birds show up later it is merely 
time to plow again.) And no matter 
how the regular playing season has 
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play, teams move 
from sectional competition to regional 
play, then on to a so-called “super- 
regional” competition, and from there 
to a “four-team” final at Indianapolis. 
Sixteen teams comprised the sectional 
play at Fort Wayne. 

They were Harlan High, Lafayette 
Central, New Haven, Central Catholic, 
Arcola, Concordia College, Elmhurst, 
North Side, Central, Huntertown, Leo, 
Monroeville, Hoagland, Woodburn 
and South Side, all from Allen County, 
with Coesse from adjoining Whitley 
County. A dignified drawing process 
allotted their games between two 
tourney sites, South Side High's gym- 
nasium (capacity 2400 seats) and North 
Side’s (capacity 3900). 

Under the terms of a percentage sys- 
tem of ticket allocation based upon in- 
dividual school population—which 
means that the school kids get all avail- 
able seats—no adult has been able to 
buy a tourney ticket since 1937. 

Indiana does not rank its high schools 
by pupil population or otherwise grade 
them for tournament competition. This 
favors the schools of larger cities; the 
more students, the more prospective 
squad members, and thus the better 
teams. But no one has yet managed to 
convince the county townships that 
their local high schools cannot come 
into any given area and whale the whey 
out of some city school, a spirit that has 
taken many a rural team to the state 
championship 

There is certainly no difference be- 
tween farm-county youth and the city 
variety when viewed as a mass basket- 
ball audience in Fort Wayne. Feminine 
fashions are identical—blue jeans 
topped by loose sweaters, and floppy 
loafers. Male apparel includes Hawaiian 
shirts, bright pull-overs, plaid slacks 
and radiant socks. There is no differ- 
ence between county and city youth 
in eating ability either. The popcorn 
and hot-dog venders who hawk the 
South Side and North Side gymnasiums 
during tourney time get wearier than 
the basketball players 

John Peterink, a grizzled janitor at 
North Side High, and a man who has 
seen every game—scholastic, tourna- 
ment and professional—played in that 
gym for the past fifteen years, has swept 

(Continued on Page 81) 
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{ll four of us had different ideas about how 
we wanted to spend our vacation. Washington 
State proved to be the ideal solution 

Dad caught his fish—fresh-water trout and 


Mom rela ré d 


and 


large, fighting salt-water salmon 
made comfortable by 
forest-scented breezes 


in settings ocean 

Sis filled her photo albums with scenes of 
snow-peaked mountains, alpine lakes, beaches, 
fruit orchards, wheat fields and such wonders 
as Grand Coulee Dam and the San Juan Islands. 


It’s COOL, It’s GREEN, It’s GREAT! 


oa” , 
: 3 , 
Cruising Among the San juan Isla 
ru’ d 


WE HAD A WONDERFUL TIME 


in Qanhington State 


, a, 
C4.) 


Mount Rainier, one 


great Notional Parks 





are 50 state parks 


WASHINGTON STATE 
ADVERTISING COMMISSION 
Room No. W511, Transportation Bidg. 
Olympia, Washington 


Please send me your FREE natural color booklet on 
Washington State. 


Bud went swimming every day—in the Pacific 
Ocean, inland seas, lakes and streams. 
We found the many wonders of Washington 


SO 
(ercase rermr) 


State easily accessible over wide, scenic, paved 
highways 
hotels 


Accommodations—in metropolitan 
mountain chalets and roadside motels 
were perfect and surpgisingly economical. 
Join us in Washington te this sum- 
mer. Fill out the coupon for on exciting, 
color booklet to help you plan the va- 
cation of your dreams. 


of two 


There 





The most talked-about train in the country! 
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you'll have more fun. ..in the wo Lounge Cars, Dining Car, five Vista-Domes! All this at NO EXTRA FARE! 





THE VISTA-DOME 


California Zephyr 


Daily between Chicago and San Francisco via Burlington, 
Rie Grande and Western Pacific Railroads 
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St pen retry — a7 unten ann 
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tam. : . — 


Include Southern California via San Francisco—No additional rail fare! Write Dept. H, Western Pacific Railroad, 526 Mission St., San Francisco, Calif. 
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(Continued from Page 73) 
up so much stray popcorn that the kids 
claim he can’t go near a fire without 
risking an explosion 

Both county and city youngsters 
share one quality which justifies the 
emphasis Fort Wayne places upon In- 
diana’s favorite sport. It is good con- 
duct which, in turn, is simply a reflec- 
tion of good sportsmanship 

As Lieut. Charles Wolfe of the Fort 
Wayne Police Department explained, 
“They're awful good kids. About all we 
have to do is chase a few big operators 
out of the boys’ room for smoking, and 
remind a few popcorn heavers that 
anybody caught throwing things gets 
thrown out too.” 

There are times, however, when 
tournament-crowd tensions find release 
in a basically cruel, exulting tumult. 
Nine times out of ten, that sort of vocal 
madness arises during a South Side 
versus Central High game. South's 
Green Archers and the Blue Tigers of 
Central started their competition in 
1922—23, practically before the mortar 
was dry on the new South High build- 
ing. The opening game went into dou- 
ble overtime (two extra periods of play) 
before South won, 26 to 22. The second 
time the teams met that same season, 
Central took South by a score of 17 to 
16. Hysteria keynoted the relationship 
from the beginning. Of the seventy- 
eight games played in regular seasons or 
tourney clashes, South owns forty-two 
victories and Central thirty-six. There 
have been very few runaway games. 

North Side High played the best 
basketball in last year’s sectional tour- 
nament, and walloped both South and 
Central handily, but it was the two 
perennial feudists which furnished the 
best contest and the most thrills. When 
that game was over, Glen Stebing, 
South’s coach, and Herb Banet, Cen- 
tral’s mentor, had each aged ten years. 
Girls who were fresh-faced and rosy 
before the game looked like their own 
grandmothers at the end. 


The game began as an incipient rout 
by South, which moved into a 15 to 5 
lead early in the second period and led 
24 to 14 at the half. Central blew the lid 
off in the third period. 

In downtown Fort Wayne, cab 
drivers were telling their fares how the 
big game was going. Department-store 
clerks were deserting customers for the 
store comfort rooms and a quick listen 
to the radio to catch game details. The 
bellhops in the Van Orman Hotel, as 
each new point was made, pushed the 
word around the lobby. Industrial Fort 
Wayne was following the contest in its 
shops and factories. 

Indiana kids love the fast-breaking, 
cut-and-run game with an unswerving 
passion. In the third period, Central 
ran. Its kids puffed, blew, played a close- 
pressing, down-floor game. They ran, 
and when it seemed as though they 
could run no more, they stepped up the 
tempo and drove harder. Both teams 
swapped hard-won points, but when the 
final gun went off it was Central's ball 
game by one point, 35 to 34. 

It was cold that week end in The 
Fort. Temperatures dipped below zero 
and a driving wind pushed snow in 
lateral gusts. Outside the North Side 
gym, waiting for the afternoon session 
of the sectional to end and the evening 
admission period to begin, stood a long 
line of youngsters hunched patiently 
into their coat collars. 

A doctor who had witnessed the Cen- 
tral High, South High game surveyed 
the winding line. He banged a gloved 
hand against the high-school door with 
a gesture born of frustrated under- 
standing. “Just think,” he said, pointing 
to the avidly waiting crowd. “This is 
going on all over Indiana right now. 
Hungry kids missing dinner, cold and 
wet. ... There must be a reason.” 

There is. Other parts of the country 
think basketball is a game. In Hoosier- 
land it’s a way of life, the way they 
separate the men from the boys. Win or 


lose . . . shoot two! THE END 
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“That reminds me, Henry. Did you mail 
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LIQUEUR 


B & B—Beénédictine 
and Brandy .. . is 
just as delicious, 
but drier than 
Bénédictine straight. 
Specify Bénédictine’s 
own bottled B& B to 


be sure of getting genuine 


Bénédictine expertly and 
uniformly blended with 
choice cognac. 


after cotlee 


eniedictine 


either of these two ways 


nN 


Gren 


The delicate aroma 
and exquisite taste of 
straight Bénédictine 
have delighted 
epicures for centuries. 
This golden elixir is 
still made from 
the original secret 
formula, is still the 
world’s most superb 
liqueur. After coffee 
... enjoy Bénédictine! 


BOTH BOTTLED IN FRANCE 
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..a Colorado vacation is a memorable, enjoyable 


experience, for nowhere in America can you enjoy so much for so-iittle 
Breathe of the clear, exhilarating air, drink of pure mountain water, relax in the lustrous glow 
of warm sunshine during the day, and sleep in contentment throughout cool Colorado nights. 
Travel on broad highways through a scenic wonderland of snow-capped peaks, tumbling moun- 
tain streams and green valleys; enjoy the pleasant hospitality of a friendly people. Yes, all these 
things are yours to enjoy, free, in this unspoiled vacationland ...Colorado! 


In Denver, vacation center of the nation, 
guarded by the majestic Rockies, you'll find 
cultural and recreational activities to suit your 
taste. This summer you can enjoy horse and 
dog racing, baseball, square dancing, the opera, 
concerts, legitimate theatre, golfing, tennis and 
swimming. And in the mountain playgrounds, 


DENVE 


( ) 40-page 
() 


only a few minutes from Denver, there's glor- 
ious trout fishing, hiking, horseback riding, and 
picnicking 

Everything is here for your enjoyment. Add 
to your store of happiness, refresh your mind 
and body, regain health and vigor in Colorado, 
this summer! 


CONVENTION & VISITORS BUREAU 


225 We fon Ave ole. Dept § 


booklet, “Denver, Yeer-round Vacation Center’ 
Scenic 


the installment on the new washer?” 
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lest Farty i lown! 
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IMPORTANT! Of all the drinks, there’s nothing smoother than a fine, light, dry rum. And of all the rums, there’s nothing lighter 
and smoother than the famous rums of Puerto Rico. Be sure to look for the name Puerto Rican Rum on every bottle... taste 


why they're the most popular rums in the world today! 


2 
Enjoy the dry, light-bodied > UMS of “werto Rico 


1950, PUERTO RICO RUM INSTITUTE, 500 FIFIH AVENUE, NEW YORK, WN. ¥. 
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THE HOPEFUL 
VIRGINS 
(Continued from Page 63 ) 


tant past of sugar and slaves has left no 
evidence beyond a few ruins. 

Road Town, on Tortola, capital of the 
British Islands, their single settlement 
bigger than a crossroads, is a place of 
casual and thoughtless composure, with 
a drowsy present and promised no fu- 
ture more glowing than survival if ever 
the great and noisy cities of the earth go 
up in smoke. It has tin roofs, 700 in- 
habitants, a prim white hospital, red- 
flowering hibiscus hedges, privies at the 
sea’s edge, Government House, and a 
bar with cold beer. For the traveler's 
comfort there is a three-room inn called 
Mrs. Jennings’ Boardinghouse; the beds 
are parenthetical but immaculate, and 
the plumbing—most uncommon—is in- 
doors. 

Tortolians would like the U. S. to an- 
nex their island, but feel there’s a better 
chance of collecting twenty-five million 
American dollars some day as indem- 
nity for loss of the city of Philadelphia. 

The claim is admittedly vague. But 
Mr. Howard R. Penn, a Negro leader 
of commerce close to Road Town's 
jetty, thinks it’s high time the Tortola 
Penns hired a lawyer. Because don’t you 
remember that Quaker William Penn 
was, by the British Crown, granted a 
chunk of the Western World, including 
the land on which Philadelphia stands? 
Good; William died in 1718 and the ti- 
tle passed to several sons. The sons be- 
got sons, and two of these—the local 
story goes—sailed south to Tortola, 
then an important Quaker settlement; 
lived there, and died there. Their sons 
and grandsons, according to the tale, 
married into substantial island families, 
and today there’s a numerous clan of 
Tortola Penns, none of whose forebears 
cut in oncash settlements for hereditary 
rights to Pennsylvania. “I .an exactly 
remember my grandfather,” Mr. How- 
ard R. Penn said to me. “He was almost 
white. He thought we really should take 
steps about Philadelphia.” 

I agreed with Mr. Penn that Phila- 
delphia would be nice to own. 

You can get to Road Town from 
Charlotte Amalie in three hours aboard 
a fifty-foot launch named Islander, Capt. 
Austin Pickering. The captain is a fat 
and immensely cheerful dark brown 
man bred to the local sea; there’s 
scarcely a reef in the Virgin Bank that 
he doesn’t know blindfolded. The fare 


to Road Townis one dollar, with acom- 
fortable seat and no better traveler’s 
bargain in the islands. Unless it’s Cap- 
tain Pickering’s run from Tortola to 
Virgin Gorda, about twelve miles 
farther east, twice a month. For this the 
charge is thirty cents. 

We took off for Virgin Gorda—the 
Fat Virgin, the island that approxi- 
mately resembles a pneumatic young 
woman flat on her back on a couch of 
sea—one Saturday morning precisely at 
five. It was raining. When the sun came 
up all the little islands north and south 
wore capes of cloud. We passed Dead 
Chest, shaped like a coffin, which Rob- 
ert Louis Stevenson called Dead Man's 
Chest (“Yo-ho-ho and a bottle of rum”’); 
passed Salt and Beef, Cooper and Gin- 
ger, and sighted the cays that are hap- 
pily named George Dog, Great Dog, 
and West Dog, with Cockroach close 
beside. Then Virgin Gorda loomed, and 
Captain Pickering swung J/slander 
through an invisible break in a boiling 
reef and we were inside a sheltered cove. 

Oliver Leonard came out in a 
beaten-up rowboat and paddled us to 
the beach. I waded the last few feet; 
Margaret was carried up on the sand by 
Vanrhyne Edison O'Neal. Coleridge 
Waters came to shake hands and offer 
us the use of his private beach; Irving 
O'Neal, cousin to Vanrhyne, suggested 
we have coffee at his sister-in-law’s 
house nearby. If we'd been an official 
party from Downing Street there could 
not have been larger hospitality. 


COLERIDGE CAVE 


The island comprises thirteen square 
miles of superb white beaches, sandy 
flatland, and angular high hills swept 
by Atlantic winds. Its population totals 
500, as nearly as anyone can tell; no 
white man lives there now, but two cen- 
turies ago English plantations flour- 
ished briefly and once the Spaniards 
made a halfhearted settlement. Virgin 
(pronounced Wirgen) Gorda gets along 
without a resident doctor, but school- 
ing is available for the children. No 
roads, of course—no automobiles—but 
cart tracks where they're needed; no 
town at all, but simple small houses scat- 
tered within shouting distance across the 
valleys; no inn, but a dozen gracious 
families who'll make you a bed; no elec- 
tricity, but three kerosene refrigerators, 
in one of which American canned beer 
is maintained at near-freezing tempera- 
ture by Howard O'Neal, a merchant 
with broad vision. 

“We don't have it so bad,” Vanrhyne 
Edison O'Neal said over the morning 
coffee. “*Anyway, we're not crowded.” 

In Oliver Leonard’s rowboat, we went 
with Vanrhyne and Oliver to look at 
Coleridge Waters’ private shore. This 
is the show place—the Niagara Falls, 
the Mont Blanc, the Pyramids—of Vir- 
gin Gorda. Nobody knows exactly 
what happened long ago at Coleridge 
Waters’ beach, but certainly nobody 
would care to have been there when it 
happened. Enormous granite blocks 
bigger than houses are heaped inland 
and at water's edge in wildest confusion, 
tossed there by some violent action of 
nature. Beneath seventy-foot boulders 





“Excitement began as soon as we boarded 

our Canadian Pacific train for Vancouver. The accommodations 
were luxurious...modern, air-conditioned rooms...soft, wide berths... 
tempting food. The Canadian Pacific service was superb too, 

and the people we met made the trip friendly and gay from the start. 


“We sailed to Alaska in luxury. The Canadian Pacific Princess 
liner we boarded at Vancouver for the 2000-mile trip up the Inside 
Passage was a resort afloat. Shuffleboard, deck tennis, promenading, 
sun bathing, impromptu deck parties during the day...dancing 

and movies at night. Everything for a world of shipboard fun! 


PE LAER Ment oa 


"YevrreT’. 


“Adventure met us when we docked at Skagway, Alaska. 
Inland trips to the historic Gold Rush country. Flowers big as baskets 
... fjords and the Midnight Sun...native children... glaciers, 

totem poles...a camera fan's paradise! The trip back to Vancouver 
made our vacation perfect to the end.” 


~ 


Canadian Gacific 


Railways - Steamships - Airlines - Hotels - Communications - Express 


- « “Our local travel agent made all 
the arrangements for us...without charge. 
Next year he will help us plan a Canadian 
Pacific White Empress voyage to Europe. 


It costs as little as $240 First Class.” 


SEE YOUR LOCAL AGENT OR CANADIAN PACIFIC IN PRINCIPAL CITIES IN U. S. AMD CANADA 
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People who know 
Ficture-taking 
and picture-making — 
reser me OF@V20 Realist 


THE CAMERA THAT PUTS 3rd DIMENSION ON FILM 





Photographically — Jerry Holscher 


Famous Movie Star, Producer, 
Director uses the Stereo-REALIST 
for his personal pleasure. 


Harold Lloyd 


Says: “| ownone, | use it, | love it. It takes 
the most amazing pictures I've ever seen.” 
vith Harold Lloyd once 


Stereo-REALI 


in the reach of modest budgets. From a 
36-exposure roll of color film you get 29 
Pairs of pictures 16 from a 20-exposure 
roll. Moreover, REALIST users get a higher 
percentage of So, actually, 
it costs less than ordinary picture taking 


‘good shots 
Ask your dealer to show you some third 

ll their dimension Stereo-REALIST pictures and 
all the explain to you what a fine camera the Stereo 
nal scene REALIST is. For the name of your nearest 
y lealer, write David White Co., 305 W 
And it is with Court St., Milwaukee 3, Wis 


FALIST in the 
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propped one upon another, the sea finds 
its way to form beaches in great awe- 
some caverns that seem sure to tumble 
if you speak aloud. So you do not speak 
aloud: you whisper, as in a cathedral. 
The light is dim blue and the water clear 
as glass above brilliant sand. I've seen 
nothing more impressive anywhere in 
the West Indies. 

Though in a somewhat different way, 
Louis Bigelow’s lizard’s head on Guana 
Island gives you almost as big a jolt. 

You do not accept the lizard. You 
sail round the western point of White 
Bay on Guana, just north of Tortola, 
and the lizard comes in sight against the 
sky and you deny it. Unless, you say to 
yourself, Gutzon Borglum once voy- 
aged this way. The head, shaped mas- 
sively in stone, projects above the sea 
from a lofty promontory; the cold rep- 
tilian eyes are, on that instant, closed, 
but the beast seems about to breathe. 

Louis Bigelow of Massachusetts found 
Guana—named in Spanish times for 
the lizard, the iguana—some fifteen 
years ago. He'd been in Russia making 
movies for an educational foundation; 
he'd met, in Moscow, a girl named Beth 
Gillis of Minneapolis, secretary to 
Walter Duranty of the New York 
Times. In the bleakness of Russian eve- 
nings Beth and Louis warmed them- 
selves with talk of sun and sea and 
coral sand, of an uninhabited small is- 
land. That began it. The Bigelows, 
highly practical, studied maps. They 
made a trip into the South Pacific, 
discovered nothing that satisfied them. 
Then one day Louis sailed around the 
eastern end of Tortola and sighted 
Guana. Sun and sea and coral sand, 
and uninhabited 

Guana is small, perhaps only a mile 
and a half in greatest breadth, shaped 
rather like a sleeping turtle with a long 
tail pointing northwestward. White Bay 
makes a broad half-moon of protected 
mooring ground caught between spurs 
of the green hills that lift steeply higher 
than 800 feet. Beth and Louis moved in 
with a tent. On an airy ridge they built 
with their own hands a thick-walled 
stone house on the foundations of a 
1740 Quaker plantation house. Louis 
hammered a boat together. He brought 
in cattle and a few sheep and goats and 
turned them loose to multiply on the 
land. Beth madea garden. And then they 
added to the house and Beth took time 
out to have two babies 


TREASURE TROVE 


The Bigelows have constructed a self- 
contained small world; and made them- 
selves a job to boot. Guana is operated 
today as a private club, for a few well- 
heeled northerners who sail down in 
winter to fish and swim. 

You slip into the St. Thomas dream 
of pirate treasure if you stay awhile in 
the Virgins. One evening not long ago 
as Louis composed a sunset tonic of 
rum and lime on his terrace, I asked 
about Norman Island, south of Tortola. 

“There's a place called Treasure 
Point 

“Yes,” Louis said. “I've seen it. Story 
is that there was a treasure, but it’s been 
lifted, long ago.” 
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“Something could have been over- 
looked,” I said. 

“Not likely. Still, who knows? We 
might sail over and dig up a million 
dollars. After you've gone, of course.” 

I looked down on the quiet twilit 
sea funneling westward past all the 
verdant-seeming little islands, and I 
tasted the good Daiquiri that Louis had 
made; peaceful end of an unhurried 
day; and so inevitably it occurred to me 
to ask, “What would you do with a 
million if you found it?” 

“I don’t know,” Louis said. 

“I know,” Beth said. “We'd buy a 
pair.of fancy cowboy boots for Bill to 
wear when he’s riding his burro. And 
maybe a spangled shirt for Kim. And 
go right on living on Guana Island.” 

“Sure,” Louis said. ‘That's it.” 

Except for the few windmill towers, 
the unobtrusive ruins decently over- 





Good Eating 
in New 
Orleans 


@ The flavor of New Orleans is 
more than delicate ironwork, a 
nostalgic hint of mantillas and a 
romance-tinted Creole past; it’s 
a lively, living palate-tingling re- 
ality, fine food that has made the 
city world famous with gour- 
mets. Lucius Beebe discourses, 
in his usual authoritative man- 
ner, on New Orleans wining and 
dining, in your big Fifth Anni- 
versary March Houipay. 











grown by bush, souvenirs of heartbreak 
and the scarlet accumulations of his- 
tory do not, in the Virgins, assault the 
traveler, as in so much of the world. 
There were never, of course, great bat- 
tles or ineradicable scars; no eloquence 
in stone or glass recalls a time much be- 
fore yesterday morning; the great names 
have not been many. Alexander Hamil- 
ton clerked in St. Croix. The Impres- 
sionist painter Pissarro was born on St. 
Thomas. William Thornton left Tortola 
to design the Capitol in Washington. 
And from Little Jost Vandyke John 
Coakley Lettsom went abroad two cen- 
turies ago to become the most distin- 
guished London physician of his day. 
His monument, more enduring than the 
windmills, is four lines of doggerel: 


1, John Letteom.” 
Blisters, bleeds and sweats ‘em. 
If, after that, they please to die, 
1, John Lettsom. 


Great men leave islands behind them. 
But there are always good men who 
stay. There are in Charlotte Amalie, to- 
day, men like Morris de Castro in gov- 
ernment, like Antonio Jarvis, the writer 
and schoolmaster, working selflessly 
(and with very little praise) toward goals 
of dignity and education. Existing so 
precariously on the whim of tourists, 
the American Virgins may wish that 
there was some easier way of life: but 
they've not given up the struggle. 

THE END 
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Fashions by 7. Magnin, L.A 


Blue velvet si Sea, soft ¢ q jold Qn SUN,..and you, adventure-bound through balmy 
south seas, where your nights are all enchanted, and 
days are full of fun. Do what you want—dancing, 
swimming, dreaming —or deck games with new 
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Learn the thrill of star-studded tropic nights on deck 
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EMBATTLED TWINS 
(Continued from Page 46) 


A dispatch in Variety, dated August 
16, 1949, had this to report: 


Finian’s Rainbow is coming back to the 
Twin Cities and this time will play St. Paul 
as well as Minneapolis. Its action last sea- 
son in confining its Twin City engagement 
exclusively to Minneapolis, where it played 
a week, caused the usual umbrage in St. 
Paul. . . . In making Minneapolis its only 
Twin City stand, it was doing the same as 
Annie Get Your Gun and High Button Shoes 
also did last season, and the same as other 
attractions have done in previous seasons. 
St. Paul also turned thumbs down on ads 
and publicity for those shows. 


Certainly the United Booking Office, 
the New York agency which schedules 
the stops of many of these road shows 
across the nation, is not concerned with 
the rivalry that exists between the two 
cities. Nor is it playing favorites. The 
agency will book its attractions into an 
empty store, a barn, or a county-fair 
grandstand, provided that enough citi- 
zens appear with coin of the realm. 
Only it has learned that in St. Paul it’s 
hard to fill a house. On its side of the 
Mississippi, St. Paul cries that it’s a 
Minneapolis plot. 

Yet the St. Paulite practically asks 
for it by his apathy toward big-time 
whoop-de-doo. As sat in my mother’s 
house, going over my notes for this 
piece, a newspaperman friend called. 

“That story you're writing,” he said. 
“On the Twin Cities. Listen to this.” 

He told me of a St. Paul night-club 
owner who imported an extremely pop- 
ular band. The attraction shook his 
place out of the doldrums. He had to 
hire extra help, and his patrons over- 
flowed into all the saloons along Wa- 
basha Street, the city’s rialto. Police 
were summoned nightly to handle the 
crowds. They were coming from St. 
Paul; they were coming from Minneap- 
olis; from St. Cloud, seventy-five miles 
north; from Mankato, ninety miles 
south; and from Wisconsin across the 
St. Croix River 

This rosy bubble had just burst, the 
newspaperman reported. A ranking 
member of the police department sug- 
gested that the proprietor get rid of his 
attraction. Too much noise in the Loop, 
he declared. Too much traffic. 

“Why don’t you just hire a piano 
player?” the officer said. 

In Minneapolis, however, a bout be- 
tween two earnest club fighters will 
draw as many as 8000 people. Over 
there they get the Metropolitan Opera 
on tour, or a headline jazz orchestra in 
its only Northwest appearance, or re- 
citals by the nation’s foremost singers, 
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dancers and instrumentalists—and no- 
body would dream of protesting at the 
crowds. 

Minneapolis feels its bigness. It looks 
like a metropolis, and its people pro- 
claim it as such. Its chest-thumping at- 
tracts the tourist, the convention plan- 
ner, the Dakota buyer figuring to stock 
up. Minneapolis blows its horn, adver- 
tises its worth, proudly crowns itself 
the capital of the “Upper Midwest.” 

When Minneapolis passed an FEPC 
law, no one in the surrounding area was 
ignorant of the fact. The drum beating 
was characteristic, and the message it 
boomed out was a welcome one. 

St. Paul is a happy exception. It has 
no FEPC law, but it carries more 
Negroes on the city payroll than Min- 
neapolis. The fundamental tolerance, 
the quiet dignity of its human relation- 
ships is illustrated best in its Festival of 
Nations. 

This is an annual celebration staged 
by the International Institute of St. 
Paul, an organization formed to foster 
good will among people of different 
backgrounds. Visit St. Paul during the 
festival, wander into the Auditorium 
arena, and you'll see people from many 
lands—Chinese, Scandinavians, Czechs 
or what not, all St. Paul citizens—wear- 
ing the Sunday best of the old country. 
Here you may sample shish-kebab, 
blintzes, wiener, schnitzel or crépes 
Suzette, or try a bowl of borsch, a stein 
of lager beer, and then go on to spa- 
ghetti and roast beef rare. 

Queried about St. Paul’s Interna- 
tional Institute, Minneapolis arches an 
eyebrow. Look at our population fig- 
ures, it says, at our volume of visitors, 
then decide which city offers warmer 
hospitality to all peoples. And in a way, 
Minneapolis is right. In my early days 
of awareness, you had to go there for 
all pleasures beyond a quiet drink at a 
downtown bar in St. Paul. If you wanted 
to bet on the horses, Minneapolis had 
the bookies to take your money. If you 
wanted a good craps game, Minneapo- 
lis had several. Minneapolis also had 
the joints where you could drink after 
closing hours, except that you paid a 
premium for imbibing from a coffee 
cup. 


THE FESTIVE SPIRIT 


The spender always got his money's 
worth in Minneapolis, and still does. 
The hotel lobbies are filled, the streets 
are noisy, the lights gleam, the music 
blares from swinging doors. Even the 
bums along lower Washington Avenue, 
the city’s Skid Row, feel the festive 
spirit, and move into the Loop to take 
their toll from the visitors. 

Minneapolis likes to paste its label 
on everything in the area, and for this 
purpose stretches its city limits so far, it 
is said, that they meet those of Los 
Angeles. 

More than one St. Paulite, on reach- 
ing success or fame, has seen his name 
in the nation’s press with a Minneapolis 
birthplace and residence. For the most 
part St. Paul endures this hijacking of 
its people and institutions with in- 
effectual muttering. 

(Continued on Page 88) 
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The McAllister, Miami, Fla 


Until you have lived at one of the magnificent Schine hotels in Southeastern 
Florida, or in Southern California, you will never know how wonderful these 
sun-filled lands can be for a winter vacation. For each of these hotels gives 
the beauty of its surroundings a finer and richer lustre, and adds its own 
great measure of gayety and excitement to the life of its locale...To enter 
one of them is to command every facility known to the art of gracious 
living — to enjoy matchless service and hospitality and to mingle with the 
world’s distinguished travelers. To leave is to take with you the memory of an 
experience you will treasuré as one of life’s golden interludes. Not in all the 
world could you find five similar establishments so generously endowed with 
physical properties, or so blessed with the ability to anticipate your desires . 

If you’re going where the sun shines this winter, make this the most glorious 
vacation of all. Make your home a Schine Hotel — the finest under the sun! 


The Roney Plaza, Miami Beach, Fla. 


For information and Reservations, Write: New York —445 Park Avenue, Murray Hill 8-0110 
Chicago—333 N. Michigan Ave., Andover 3-6222 
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STEP ON IT, 
FOLKS | 


It’s time to settle those vacation 
plans. Our colorful, newly printed 
32-page picture booklet “There's 
More in Pennsylvania” can help a 
lot. It's loaded with helpful, inter- 
information about the 
mountains and rolling hills, the 
| and rivers, the forests and 
farmlands that have made this one 
of America’s favorite playgrounds 
You'll find good times in the 
Poconos, Ligonier Valley, and the 
Sullivan Highlands; in the North- 
ern Tier and Blue Ridge Summit 
areas; in the country round Eagles 
Mere, Erie, Conneaut Lake, Bed 
ford, Bedford Springs, Wellsboro, 
and Cambridge Springs. There are 
famous historic shrines like 
Gettysburg and Valley Forge 
There’s wonderful fishing and 
hunting. There’s rare scenic beauty 
There’s swimming, sailing, golf, 
tennis, riding something for 
every member of the family. Write 
today for the “51 reasons you'll 
enjoy a Pennsylvania 


esting 


ikes 


vacation 


yOu'Lt FIND MORE 
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New free booklet on Pennsylvania Vacationiands 
751 Fishing Accommodations booklet 

951 Boys’ and Girls’ Summer Camps booklet 
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(Continued from Page 86) 

One who does not stop there is How- 
ard Kahn, columnist on the St. Paul 
Pioneer Press and highly articulate 
champion of St. Paul's civic honor. His 
column, under the by-line of Paul Light, 
is the mouthpiece for all gripes against 
the city across the river, and Kahn him- 
self is reported to be ready, at any time, 
to take on all of Minneapolis’ 517,410 
souls. 

It was Howard Kahn, incidentally, 
who did so much to clear St. Paul of 
one of its blackest chapters. In the early 
30’s such worthies as John Dillinger, 
Alvin Karpis, Baby-Face Nelson, Homer 
Van Meter, the Barker menage—Ar- 
thur (Doc), Ma and Fred 
sanctuary in St. Paul 

Soon after the new contingent of 
gangsters trouble began 
William scion of the family 
that owned the Hamm Brewing Com- 
pany, 


sought 


moved in, 
Hamm, 


as well as extensive real estate, 
was kidnaped and released. The same 
happened to Edward G. Bremer, scion 
of another well-heeled family 
of the Schmidt Brewing Company 
Those St. Paulites who had coupons 
to clip were alarmed. Homer Cum- 
mings, Attorney General in Roosevelt's 
first cabinet, stigmatized St. Paul 
the “poison spot of the nation.” 

In 1935, Howard Kahn, then editor 
of the now defunct St. Paul Daily News, 
began running a series of editorials over 
the masthead. With the help of the 
Commissioner of Public Safety, the 
wires were tapped in police headquar- 
ters, and soon Kahn began naming 
names and dates and places and con- 
versations. The out-of-town thieves who 
had found sanctuary in St. Paul fled 
Within days the city was closed up tight 
Not a horse room. Not a gambling 
room. St. Peter Street, the town’s Bor- 
dello Boulevard, had a hundred rooms 
to let 


, owners 


as 


When I was a reporter in St. Paul, a 
police lieutenant, now dead, told me of 
those days following Howard Kahn's 
editorials. ““We cleaned up the loop in 
two nights,” hesaid. **No trick to it. All 
you need is orders from upstairs.” 

The orders had been and 
thereafter St. Paul became as clean a 
city as you can find in the republic 


issued, 


THE FRIENDLY TOWN 
Thus 


Paulites grew 


an entire generation of St 
up conditioned to go 

for its fun. The fact 
that Minneapolis, through the efforts 
of an enterprising mayor, Hubert Hum- 
phrey, now junior senator from Minne- 


across the river 


sota, is also closed tight, has had no 
appreciable effect on the number of pil- 
grims who make the journey nightly 

In the face of such an indictment, 
both from its neighbor and its own citi- 
zens, how does St. Paul escape becom- 
ing a ghost town? Why does it actually 
continue to grow? 

I got the answer some years ago 
from Norman Himle, a newspaper- 
man. When his paper, the Daily News, 
folded under him, he faced a long, 
lean time between jobs. He would 
have been amply justified in moving 
on to a but he 


busier city, stuck 
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it out in St. Paul and at last went to 
work on the Pioneer Press. 

“This town has been good to me,” 
he explained. “I worked here and I was 
out of work here, but never a time 
when I was hungry. I’ve made friends in 
this town and they stayed friends. I can 
leave my house for the office and talk 
with twenty people before I get there.” 

It’s a fact. On a sunny day while I 
was home I left my mother’s house, on 
the plateau that stretches beyond the 
Cathedral, and started downtown. Com- 
ing down Summit Avenue—the city’s 
loveliest street, F. Scott Fitzgerald’s be- 
loved Crest Avenue—I shook hands 





Kentucky 





" * Is every male 
citizen a colonel with a white 
goatee? Do juleps ordinarily 
take the place of all other bev- 
erages? And is the bluegrass re- 
ally blue? Few states have had as 
many clichés attached to them as 
proud Kentucky. Pulitzer-Prize 
winner A. B. Guthrie, Jr., cor- 
rects some popular misconcep- 
tions and weaves a rich pattern 
of description and entertainment 
when he writes about Kentucky 
in your big Fifth Anniversary 
March Ho.uipay 


with and talked to Saul Garelick, who 
had lived down on Colorado Street, 
who had pitched for our ball team. He 
wanted to drive me to the Loop. I said 
no to him, and I turned down other 
rides offered by Ted Grey, the YMCA 
secretary; by Marty O'Neil, who broad- 
casts the St. Paul Saints’ baseball games; 
by Roger Kazaley, with whom I used to 
go swimming at the Wilder Public Baths 
on Seven Corners; and by Ben Gant- 
man, whose father’s 1927 Chevrolet 
ran out of gas far out in Minneapolis 
one night just as we were convincing 
two lovelies over there that we were the 
most eligible men in North America. In 
front of the Cathedral I shook hands 
with Charlie Vincelli (we called him 
Charlie Oof). He still lives on the Levee, 
in the Italian settlement, and I hadn't 
seen him since the days when we went 
to dances at the Coliseum, which is 
now a roller-skating rink. 

On the edge of the Loop, Milton 
Rosen, the Commissioner of Public 
Safety, hailed me as I passed his tire 
shop. At Seventh and St. Peter streets 
I ran into half a dozen of the Apple- 
baum boys, who pulled me inside their 
supermarket and gave me a succulent 
Elberta peach. Two blocks away I 
walked out into the middle of an inter- 
section to talk with Jimmy Cognetta, as 
good a handball player as there is in the 
state, standing beside him while he di- 
rected traffic. In the middle of Court- 
house Square, Nate Bomberg grabbed 
my arm and led me down to Al Skim- 
ball’s bar near the depot, where I had a 
Coke while he ate his breakfast at three 
in the afternoon. Nate is the police re- 
porter on the morning paper. 
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Later, walking up Fourth Street, I 
ran into Johnny McAdams, Doctor 
McAdams, who had ridden the police 
ambulance as surgeon when I rode it as 
reporter, and both of us nodded to 
Harold Stassen, home on vacation from 
duties as president of the University of 
Pennsylvania. I left Johnny at the Med- 
ical Arts Building, talked for a moment 
with Ed Furni, manager of the St. Paul 
Auditorium, and was nearly run down 
by Bill Harrington, assistant manager 
of the St. Paul Hotel, as he backed out 
of the inn’s garage. I hadn't seen Bill 
since before the war, and left him only 
to hail Kermit Hedman, deputy sheriff, 
whom I'd run across just once in the 
last six years, when he was in Navy uni- 
form and I a buck private. 

You must remember that this is a 
town of better than 300,000, that my 
experience is certainly not an isolated 
one, that the friendliness, the small- 
town feeling, extends from one end of 
the city to the other. The gripes of the 
St. Paulite are justified to an extent: the 
city has slowed down as an industrial 
center. James Jerome Hill is dead, and 
there is no heir to his financial genius. 
Archbishop John Ireland, who built the 
magnificent Cathedral and very nearly 
got a Cardinal's red cap, is gone, and 
with him went the city’s best hope of 
having a Prince of the Church. Pierce 
Butler, who became a justice of the Su- 
preme Court, and Frank Kellogg, who 
labored for world peace, are likewise 
gone, and for neither of them has there 
appeared a successor. The period of St. 
Paul's skyrocket growth has passed, 
and the city is content to edge forward 
at a more complacent pace. Its wealth 
is there still: on Summit Avenue, on 
Crocus Hill, in the 


mer night, you can rent a canoe, pro- 
vision it with popcorn and potato chips 
and pop, and slip away with your 
lady toward the center of the lake, or 
under the bridge toward Lake of the 
Isles. 

Fifteen feet from shore you've shaken 
off this metropolitan area of nearly 
a million people. For a time you 
can hear the cars and see their head- 
lights. Then the sound dies down to the 
whish-whish, ever-fainter humming of 
the tires, and the headlights become as 
tiny and as swift as fireflies. You hear 
the water against the canoe and from 
far off the soft, muted pleading of a 
blues singer on somebody's portable 
radio. The heat of the day leaves you 
completely, the stars grow brighter, 
come closer. It’s a lovely time of year in 
the Twin Cities; a time when your day 
begins, actually, as you leave your work. 

All through July and August and 
September the lakes become the focal 
point of the life of both cities. Here you 
swim and boat and fish if you like. For 
thousands of families, the lake shore be- 
comes the dining area. Husbands are 
met at work by their wives and children, 
the meal all packed in a wicker basket, 
the youngsters in bathing suits. On the 
grass beaches, women ready dinner 
while their men take a preliminary dip. 
Then all attack the food spread on a 
tablecloth beside a tree 

A second and equally powerful in- 
strument of unity between the Twin 
Cities is the University of Minnesota. 
Physically, the red-brick, white-trimmed 
buildings lie in Minneapolis, but emo- 
tionally the institution commands the 
full and devoted loyalty of both cities. 
The University is a big school, with an 

enrollment of some 





mansions on the 
plateau near the 
Cathedral, where 
James J. Hill built 
his red-brick pal- the beholders. 
ace and where his 
colleagues clus- 


@ The difference between land- 
scape and landscape is small, 
but there is a great difference in 


26,000 students. It 
has a spacious cam- 
pus, flanked by the 
river from north to 
gmansen south, and its very 
presence gives off 





tered about him; 
but the city’s old initiative, its drive, 
its readiness to take a chance on some- 
thing big, all have been subdued by 
time 

Despite their differences, there are 
some things that both cities agree On, 
that both share equally. The Midway 
District, for example, several miles 
along University Avenue, is a region of 
heavy industrial and commercial con- 
centration which is growing steadily. It 
runs well into St. Paul and a mile or so 
into Minneapolis, and more and more 
businessmen are locating there so that 
they may serve both cities with equal 
dispatch. Then there are the lakes of 
Minneapolis which also foster harmony 
between the twins. The St. Paulite has 
two adequate lakes at home—Phalen 
and McCarron’s—yet he carries a pro- 
prietary feeling for the twenty-two lakes 
and lakelets within the Mill City. On 
any given summer Sunday, the shores 
of Nokomis or Calhoun teem with as 
many people from St. Paul as from 
Minneapolis. 

On one shore of Lake Calhoun is a 
large wooden landing. Here, on a sum- 


a sense of gracious- 
ness—of youth— 
of the quest for knowledge—that ex- 
cites the pride of St. Paulite and Min- 
neapolitan alike. 

The prime source of allegiance is, of 
course, the football team. In the fall, the 
Golden Gophers take precedence over 
all local, national and international 
topics. 

Memorial Stadium, which seats 
some 60,000 persons, is filled up week 
after week—and it takes more than 
students and alumni to do that. From 
1934 through 1941, when the Gophers 
were among the leaders of the gridiron 
and no national ranking ignored them, 
the resident of the Twin Cities identi- 
fied himself by his football team. Find 
him in Florida during the winter, at New 
Orleans’ Mardi Gras, in New York or 
Chicago or St. Louis for the World 
Series, and he told you first that he was 
from Minneapolis or St. Paul and then, 
immediately: “‘The Gophers, you 
know.” 

Currently the two towns are sharing 
the ignominy of the Gophers’ worst 
season in almost a dozen years. Last 

(Continued on Page 91) 
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Now—your very first day 
on the slopes—you can get 

a lovelier tan—and keep it 
longer—with New Improved 
Skol. 

The new Skol formula is 
actually a two-way screen. It 
acts as a sunburn resister by 
blocking out just enough of 
the sun’s rays to keep you 
from red-burning. Yet it lets 
in just enough of the ultra- 
violet rays to let you tan faster 
—more safely than ever 
before. 

And you get your tan 
pleasantly—in comfort. 

Skol leaves no greasy, messy, 
film to come off on your 

ski togs. You'll get the y } 
easiest, loveliest tan of 

your life with 


New Improved Skol! 
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PROMOTES A BENEFICIAL TAM 


PREVENTS PAINFUL SUNBURN 


CONTAINS NO GREASE—MOT OILY 
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WONDERFUL NEW PLASTIC BOTTLE SAFE TO CARRY ON SLOPES 
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Stretch your vacation dollars 
and days. . and fun * 


Yes, with just a few days and a few dollars, you can enjoy all the fun 


’ 
ght 


seeing thrills promised by any vacationland. The secret is to rent a smart, new car 
from Hertz, a car ready at your slightest whim to take you anywhere and everywhere you 
wish to go... a car as private as your very own that invites the merriest mood of you, 
your family and friends. There is a Hertz station near you to serve you... So 
rent a new car at home tor vour entire glorious vacation rr, if you prefer, rent at your 
vacationland— make a reservation for extra convenience! Glance at the many other 
Hertz advantages listed below... and plan now to let Hertz stretch your 


vacation dollars, and days, AND FUN! 
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You'll enjoy these many HERTZ advantages .. . 


RENT FROM HERTZ EASY AS A.B.C....A. Go to a Hertz station 
B. Show your driver's license and identify yourself. C. Step into the 
cor and go! 


50 mm; 

m 

PRIVATE CAR PLEASURE You drive a new Chevrolet or other da = SIGht-see; 
in 

fine car in splendid condition and as private as your own. Rent day ss.) re, (Fewe, — 

or night, for an hour, a doy, a week, or as long as you wish. 


RESERVATIONS Hertz Driv-Ur-Self service is available in over 
450 cities and resort areas throughout the United States, Canada, 


ly $G@G7S tN... 
Great Britain, Cuba and Hawcii—a vast system enabling you to enjoy Gln fr — 

this famous service everywhere. To be sure of a car when you need it, $ 75 
make a reservation in advance by calling your local Hertz station. * vor — 
They will reserve a car for use locally or will gladly reserve a cor PER 

for you at the Hertz station in any other city. If you know the Hertz 

address in your destination city, write, wire or phone your reservation 

direct. If there is no Hertz station in your town, request your Hertz 

reservation through the Hertz Rail-Auto or Plane-Auto Travel Plan 

at the railroad or airline reservation office or your travel agency 


Insist on Hertz service 


FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION Call your local Hertz sta- 
tion listed under “H Hertz Driv-Ur-Self,” in the telephone book, or 
write Hertz Driv-Ur-Self System, Inc., Dept. 321, 218 South Wabash 


Avenue, Chicago 4, Illinois. 


NOTE: To serve more cities and towns, licenses ore 


_ xs %, o , ae 8 being granted to responsible local interests to oper- 
c ‘em, we ate as part of the Hertz system. For complete infor- 
ou can rent a new Car irom as easy as enmens sO —smatton urltn lente Orit Sell Sees 
ime moet e ystem nc 


fa 
Look in your telephone directory under “H” fof your local HERTZ station / 


Dept. 
321, 218 South Wabash Avenue Chicago 4, til, 
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(Continued from Page 89) 

fall, one or more unhappy Gopher fans, 
unable to take it any longer, painted a 
Crisp sentiment on the walls of the Uni- 
versity’s Memorial Stadium, demand- 
ing the removal of Coach Bernie Bier- 
man. Mr. Bierman is no longer at the 
helm, having resigned at the end of the 
disastrous 1950 season. But no matter 
how much he may blame the coach, the 
resident of the Twin Cities, like the 
father of an errant son, feels himself re- 
sponsible for the low estate to which 
the team has fallen. 

Minneapolis grants its twin partici- 
pation in the lakes, which are its own, 
and in the University, which it cannot 
wrest away from the whole state; it ad- 
ministers its end of the airport and of 
the common sewage-disposal system. 
But on virtually every other count, it re- 
fuses to be coupled with its “anemic” 
brother across the river. The Minnea- 
politan reminds you that the men who 
made his city great left capable succes- 
sors to carry on, that the descendants 
of the flour-mill pioneers—the Pills- 
burys, the Washburns, the Crosbys— 
are still active in the family enterprises, 
still brimming over with the boosting 
spirit. 

I took a ride through the city one day 
with Sid Glotter, an Army friend and 
as fervid a booster as you'll find. He 
showed me St. Louis Park, a wilderness 
outside of Minneapolis when he was 
growing up, now a trim and busy sub- 
urb with a big movie house standing 
where he used to camp on overnight 
hikes as a kid. 

We came down Olson Memorial 
Drive, once Minneapolis’ Sixth Av- 
enue North, a bustling commercial 
area when Glotter was in his teens. 
The stores are gone now, and the 
whole expanse is one broad, handsome 
boulevard. Here, I thought, the native 
will feel haunted by his childhood lying 


under the asphalt and the traffic islands, 
by his youth planted over with strug- 
gling saplings that will one day beau- 
tify the traffic lanes. But Sid Glotter 
showed it to me proudly. All towns 
change with time, but Minneapolis 
moves faster, uprooting the old to in- 
stall the new. There are no empty lots, 
so to speak, in the Mill City. 

They don’t stop trying over there. I 
talked with an elected official of the 
city, who, mindful of adverse publicity, 
asked that his name be kept secret. He 
told me that a little less than 100 years 
ago, in 1857, the Minnesota Territorial 
Legislature was on the point of passing 
a bill to remove the capital from St. Paul 
to St. Peter, a village south of the Twin 
Cities. The chairman of the Committee 
on Enrolled Bills, one Jo Rolette, was to 
appear on a certain day with the meas- 
ure, so that it could be enacted into 
law. The Council—Senate—waited un- 
til midnight for Mr. Rolette, and when 
he did not appear, sent out for beds and 
bedding. They waited five days, while a 
group of legislators, led by the Minne- 
apolis delegation, roamed St. Paul’s 
streets with ropes, threatening to bring 
Mr. Rolette back to the Council dead 
or alive. 

All this time Mr. Rolette was under 
lock and key and heavy guard in the 
Fuller House, a leading hotel, held cap- 
tive by St. Paul citizens. The Minne- 
apolis solons searched desperately. To 
their way of thinking, if the capital 
could be moved from St. Paul to St. 
Peter, it would be little trouble to move 
it asecond time—to Minneapolis, where 
it certainly belonged. However, the 
Council adjourned at midnight on 
March 5, 1857, unable to act on the 
bill. Mr. Rolette was released unharmed, 
and the capital remained in St. Paul. 

“Up to now, that is,” the Minneapo- 
lis official added. “One of these days 
we'll get it yet.” THE END 





Fine Wine Begins with 
Rare Gifts of Nature... 


..but its finished 
by the patient 
skill of Man 


One of more than 40 wines 
in the Widmer line 


Fine wines require fine grapes. But fine grapes can’t make fine wines 
without the skilled touch of master vintners. Both are combined 
in Widmer’s to an unusual degree. For the Naples Valley District is 


among the world’s few best locations 
WIDMER'S 


for grape culture. And the Widmer 
NEW YORK STATE WINES 


family has been recognized for sixty 
years as among America’s most 
respected wine producers. Widmer's 
Wine Cellars, Inc., Naples, N. Y. 





has your fun 
roped, tied and waitin’! 


Out here in the Valley of the Sun we're 
branding a vacation just for you — riding 
desert trails, exploring, swimming, golfing, 
picnicking, or just loafing in the warm, 
dry sunshine. Come now and dally 


in the Valley of the Sun. 
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six hieroglyphs or less on why you chew Baal’s Betel Nut. . .”” 
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Born 1820...still gong strong 
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Meer Scorianp’s Favourite Son 


... Smooth, suave, mellow... and the choice of connoisseurs the world 


over. Yes, that’s Johnnie Walker — Scotch from Scotland, and Scotch at 
its best always. JOHNNIE WALKER Blended Scotch Whisky 
... the same high quality the 

world over. 
Canada Dry Ginger Ale, Inc., 
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THE EAT-ALL-YVOU- 
WANT REDUCING DIET 
(Continued from Page 70) 


Made into patties it’s the best sausage 
you ever ate—try it!” 

Her letter begins, “I'm only twenty- 
three years old, but | have been over- 
weight a// my life I tried all types 
of diets, felt horrible, tired and hun- 
gry ... but on your diet I've stayed 
happy for seventeen weeks (about ‘six- 
teen weeks more than I usually do on 
other diets) 
pounds 


I've lost twenty-five 
I'm still going! . . . 've never 
felt better in all my life, happy, never 
hungry or tired 

“I do miss salads and vegetables very 
much,” she goes on to say, “and would 
like to know why these foods are not 
permitted.” 

Salads and vegetables other than the 
three given in the outline of the Du 
Pont pilot program were omitted by 
the Du Pont doctors for four reasons 
mainly. First, green stuffs without salt 
are pretty discouraging to most people. 
Second, sometimes there isn’t enough 
appetite left for the large amount of 
meat required by the diet if the dieter 
eats his customary amounts of salads 
and green vegetables. Third, Vitamin 
A, of which the green leafies are a good 
source, is amply supplied by the meat 
fat. Fourth, the large amount of fat 
provided by the diet obviates much of 
the necessity for the regulatory role of 
foods high in cellulose roughage. To 
summarize: The physicians who planned 
the Du Pont program felt at the outset 
that vegetables other than rice and po- 
tatoes, while excellent in every respect, 
were not essential for the diet’s special 
purposes and that the lack of them 
would have no ill effects on the dieters. 
Results subsequently seemed to con- 
firm this view. 

However, as one Du Pont Medical 
Division staff member said to me re- 
cently, “On the point of additions and 
substitutions, what we say is this: Here 
is something that has worked. Maybe 
something else will work for you. 
There's no harm in experimenting. But 
remember, if you change the diet here 
and there you'll be following a different 
plan and you'd be wise not to expect 
precisely the same results. That's not to 
say, of course, that you and your doc- 
tor may not work out a regimen even 
better for you as an individual than our 
basic program. But in our experience, 
variations tend to confuse the dieter 
and pave the way for discouragement 
and breakovers.” 

I can’t remember a single letter which 
reported getting no results when the 
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diet was carried out conscientiously, 
but I do remember several which said, 
“| haven't been able to follow the plan 
exactly because. . . .” The writers went 
on to say they had followed the diet in 
a general way but had slipped up here 
and there. 

These letters prompted me to ask the 
Du Pont doctors for a list of the most 
common reasons in their opinion for a 
dieter’s failure to drop weight. Here 
they are: 


1. Not taking the morning walk. 

2. Eating too little fat. If one were to 
depend on lean meat entirely for 
energy, he'd have to eat eight 
pounds of it a day! 

. Eating two of the “second-course” 
foods at each meal instead of one 
potatoes (or rice) and fruit instead 
of potatoes (or rice) or fruit. 
Taking double portions of “sec- 
ond-course™ foods. 

. Getting salt in restaurant foods. 
Drinking coffee between meals. 

7. Chewing gum. 


Judging from the letters I've read, 
the main hurdle most Houipay dieters 
faced was that of learning to enjoy eat- 
ing enough fat. | had to make that ad- 
justment myself and | found the fol- 
lowing suggestions helpful: Concen- 
trate first on eating “first-course™ food 
while the appetite is keenest. Eat the 
fat in small pieces, blending each witha 
bit of meat. Beef-kidney suet, pan-fried 
and smoking hot, is a tasty form of 
fat, or else generations of enthusiastic 
eaters have been wrong in considering 
plum pudding a special treat. 

Apparently, and not at all surpris- 
ingly, some people found it hard to be- 
lieve that the new diet could be as sim- 
ple as it is. A number wrote asking for 
additional rules and regulations! Quite 
a few said,“*What about the usual menus 
for Monday, Tuesday, and so on? 
Didn't you forget them?” 

No, I didn’t. But I realize now I 
missed out in another and related fash- 
ion. Clearly I didn’t lay enough stress 
on the advantage of nor being bound 
by set menus. 


CALORIE PITFALLS 


Calorie-counting reducing diets—the 
only kind most of us have known in the 
past—can't avoid saddling the dieter 
with set menus if only because of arith- 
metic. The calorie count for each meal 
and the total for the day are laboriously 
calculated. The problem of practicabil- 
ity is partially met in such plans by giv- 
ing lists of alternate fonds—but here 
the dieter must recalculate the calories 
each time he makes a shift. 

The don’t-count-your-calories diet 
puts no limit on the number of calories 
you take aboard in any meal or any 
day. It leaves the dieter entirely free to 
eat any of an almost endless number of 
combinations of “first-course’” and 
foods—at any meal, 
at any season, in any place and under 
practically any circumstances. 

You're eating at home? How about 
these combinations . . . or meal pat- 
terns . . . or menus if you'd rather call 

(Continued on Page 94) 


“second-course™ 





MODERN-AMERICAN-LIVING MAKES ITS BOW AT SEA 


AND TH 


‘Constitution — 


"™ Independence 


SHIPFUL OF IDEAS... 


Sioa! 


Bedroom by Night . . . Living Room by Day 
Beds magically disappear into walls .. . Presto! . . . 
you've a spacious private living room. Modern baths 
in First and Cabin class. Wardrobe space galore 


Sion! Sew! 


Even the Deck Chairs Pool Cafe, with roll- 
were redesigned. Body- back window walls, spe 
cradling plastic webbing cially designed for these 
for extra comfort. balmy Sun-Lane climates 


Dial Your Climate. Polarized Portholes. 
Shipwide air condition- At the turn of a knob, 
ing with personal con- polarized lenses control 
trols in every stateroom. the flow of light. 


Sea-Island Club. Its pool is mosaic-tiled, with dra 
matic aqua-lighting. Spectator wing-decks overlook ¢ 
spacious play and refreshment area 


.. AND A HOST OF OTHER EXCITING IDEAS, 
created by famed designer, Henry Dreyfuss, 
for these largest, fastest Mediterranean liners. 


| *GACA MAIDEN VOYAGE OF THE CONSTITUTION 


Idea! Why shouldn't you be aboard on April “cruise-crossing” at its gala best. For this 
24...Mediterranean-bound on the gay Maiden great new ship is built around you 

Voyage of this magnificent new Sun-Liner? Maiden voyage to Gibraltar, Naples, 
Leaving wintry weather, work and worry far Cannes, Genoa. Then regular sailings of the 
astern, you'll travel the Sun-Lane to Europe Constitution and Independence, to same ports- 
—the sheltered, southerly route of balmier  of-call. Also complete Mediterranean service 
breezes and smoother seas. You'll enjoy a hy the famous Four Aces and LaGuardia. 


AMERICAN EXPORT LINES ic sunsene 


TO EUROPE 





39 Broadway, New York 6,N. Y. %* Or consult your travel agent. 
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When I was young, grandpa was so embarrassing... 
If anyone questioned his pet brands, he'd take it as a personal insult. 


Once, when an old crony made some slurring remarks about 
grandpa’s favorite brand of pipe tobacco, he refused to speak to the 
man for two years 


But he was most embarrassing about that car of his. He’d bought 
it back in 1919... and from that day on, he took full credit for 
everything about it 

Whenever he saw another car of the same make, he'd go 
up to the owner like the fellow was a long-lost brother He'd button- 
hole perfect strangers, and practically kiss ‘em! 

To a small boy it was agony...could anyone be cornier? 

As I grew older, I began to see that having brand names you could 
look for and trust, wasn't a bad idea at that. 

Maybe it is “corny” to think of familiar brands as old friends... 

But it’s good to know exactly what you're getting. It’s reassuring to 
realize that most manufacturers of brand name products spend 
money for research and quality control to make their brands live 
up to their name 

They know the best way to make money is to make friends! 


Every day thousands of these brands are fiercely competing for 


your friendship. .. trying to give you more and more value and quality. 


If value, and better products, and better living are “corn,” 
let’s have more of it 


As you study the ads in these pages, remember... brand names 
are names of friends you can count on! 


Whenever you buy — 


demand the brand you want 














Brand Sain rm 


INCORPORATED 


A non-profit educational foundation 
37 WEST 57 STREET, NEW YORK 19,N. Y. 
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(Continued from Page 92) 
them that? It’s a day designed to fit 
my own case and tastes, but it may give 
you an idea or two. 


Breakfast 
Broiled Grapefruit 
Broiled Double Lamb Chops 
Black Coffee 


Lunch 
Roast Pork 
Savory Rice 
(A pinch of poultry seasoning, enough bits 
of crisp pork fat to add flavor and contrast- 
ing texture and as much “juice” from 
the roasting pan as you've a fancy for.) 


Tea with Lemon 
Dinner 


Marinated Round Steak 


(Put a clove of garlic in enough olive oil 
to cover the steak, add vinegar to taste and 
a half teaspoonful or more of paprika. 
Dunk the steak in this; put the whole 
affair into the refrigerator several hours. 
Take the steak out soon enough for it to 
return to room temperature before it is 
broiled. Some people like to brush the 
steak with the marinade during broiling.) 
Potatoes with Steak Gravy and 
Rosemary 


Black Coffee 


You're “on the road"? Well, you're 
also on the only diet | know about 
which lets you keep up the good work 
wherever you eat. For instance: 


Breakfast 
(In the hotel coffee shop) 
Club Steak Stanley 
(with broiled banana) 
Black Coffee 


Lunch 
(At a roadside diner) 


Hamburger Steak with French Fries 
Black Coffee 


Dinner 
(At the best restaurant in town) 
Broiled Filet of Sole 
Raspberry Cup 
Clear Tea or Black Coffee 


One sweetly solemn thought comes 
to me: There's thirty pounds less of me 
today. | haven't felt hungry a minute 
and I've never been in better health. 
What's more, it’s several months since 
those long-unwanted thirty pounds came 
off, and even though I've progressed 
to the “tolerance-test diet” stage (more 
about that in a minute), the wearying, 
worrying weight has not come back. 

The “tolerance-test diet” allows me 
to have potatoes and fruit with each 
meal in addition to one of the follow- 
ing—carrots, corn, squash, Lima beans 
or peas. About once a week I get a slice 
of fruit pie. | keep on eating the full 
amount of meat three times a day. But 
let that weight sneak up on me and 
back I go on the pilot-program diet 
again for long as seems necessary. 
I like the wonderful feeling of being 
concave instead of convex when I sit 
down. I like not being tired out in the 
middle of the afternoon. I like going 
into a store and ordering a Size 16 
dress. And I still like steak! 

Despite rises in meat prices, I’m not 
broke. I hadn't realized how much | 
spent on the trimmings of my prediet 
meals. And, even if | were broke, I'd 
still consider the diet a bargain. | 
hated being fat! THE END 











“Say. Bud, want a hot tip on the sea horses?” 
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With Kodachrome Film, you can make the most of each 
magic-filled day. You can keep the exciting day-by-day 
action record in movies so gloriously, so colorfully “alive” 
they almost speak. You can accent all the happy high spots 
in crisp and gorgeous color stills. 

Kodak movie cameras operate simply and surely . . . 
start as low as $79 for the new, compact 8mm. “Reliant” 
with //2.7 lens (with f/1.9 lens, $97.50). Kodak miniature 
still cameras make color transparencies as easily as black- 
and-white snapshots. And Kodak’s new “Pony 828” is only 
$29.95. See them at your Kodak dealer’s. 

Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester 4, N. Y. 


Prices on this page include Federal Tax! 


Cine-Kodak Royal Magazine Camera— Kodak’s newest, 


Kodak Flash Bantam //4.5 Camera—tiny but 

trim; perfect companion for trip or holiday. 
Makes beautiful full-color transparencies on 
8-exposure rolls of film. $57.50. 


Show Kodachrome movies, big and 
beautiful, on your home screen. 


Show Kodachrome stills 

on the same screen or 

with the amazing 
Kodaslide Table Viewer . . . 


.. or have them made into 
Kodachrome Prints. 


Prices are subject to change without notice. Consult your dealer. 








When you yearn 
for good Sauterne 


Turn to Taylor’s— fresh and 
fragrant as New York State vine- 
yards where its delicacy and 
golden lightness be gm, A nota- 
ble wine—a varietal wine a 
dry table wine thiat adds accent, 
flavor and festivity served with 
chicken, turkey, fish, eggs—any 
light main course dish. Say Tay- 
lor’s Sauterne (or Rhine Wine 

wherever fine wines are served 


or sold. The Taylor Wine Co., 


Vinevardists and Producers 


TAYLO R s 


RK STATE 


“Garden of the Vines” 
in New York State 


From the FAMOUS CELLARS at Hammondsport, New York 
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LINCOLN PILGRIMAGE 


(Continued from Page 51) 


Despite all the research that has been 
done on it, the route they took through 
Illinois has never been definitely de- 
termined. It is easy to understand why. 
There were few roads then, so the pi- 
oneers often followed Indian trails or 
simply turned their wagons into the un- 
broken prairies to drive for miles across 
ground that had never been traversed 
by white men before 

The Lincoln party probably went 
west to Lawrenceville and then north 
to Palestine, where they swung left to 
pass south of Mattoon and Sullivan 
When they reached Decatur, they 
camped overnight in the public square. 
The next day they went on to a site ten 
miles southwest of the city, where they 
started building a cabin on the north 
shore of the Sangamon River. Here 
Lincoln made his reputation as a rail- 
splitter, and it was from this section 
that two fence rails were brought into 
the Illinois State Republican Conven- 


. tion in 1860 to identify him forever as 


the Rail-Splitter Candidate 

That first winter in Illinois was a hard 
one. Snow started falling at Christ- 
mastime, and it kept on until the drifts 
piled up fifteen feet high. It was un- 
usually cold too, and the housebound 
Lincolns had to live like hibernating 
animals until spring came. Then the 
melting snow flooded the fields and 
made land travel impossible. 

Lincoln had agreed to take another 
flatboat to New Orleans for an enter- 
prising young businessman named 
Denton Offutt, so he started down the 
Sangamon by canoe to meet his em- 
ployer. On this river journey he first 
entered the two towns that were to be 
so important in his life. He joined 
Offutt in Springfield, which was then 
only a small village, and when the flat- 
boat got stuck on a newly built mill 
dam farther down the river, he first set 
foot in New Salem. Offutt was so 
impressed by the 
founded little town on the bluff above 


favorably newly 
the river that he decided to open a store 
there after returning from the South, 
and he offered to hire Lincoln as his 
clerk. 

When Lincoln came back from New 
Orleans in July, he visited tgs father 
who had disgustedly pulled out of the 
farm near Decatur and moved to a new 
location in Coles County. The twenty- 
two-year-old Lincoln then left his par- 
ents’ home to start out for himself and 
walked across country to New Salem 
to begin his career as a storekeeper. The 
new enterprise, however, did not do 
well, and the following spring, when 
the Black Hawk Indian war broke out, 
Lincoln gladly enlisted and served for 
three months but never saw action. 
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Upon his return to New Salem, he be- 
came a candidate for the Illinois State 
Legislature and was defeated—the only 
time, he later noted, that he “was ever 
beaten on a direct vote of the people.” 
He bought an interest in another store, 
which also soon “winked out”; he be- 
came a surveyor, a postmaster, and 
then, in 1834, he was elected to the 
legislature. After this he began to study 
law, and was formally admitted to the 
bar in 1837. 


One can get a very good idea of what 
life must have been like in New Salem 
in those days, for the reconstruction of 
the village is both complete and au- 
thentic. As one approaches it, the level 
prairies give way to rolling ground, and 
the village itself lies on a long ridge that 
overlooks the narrow and muddy little 
Sangamon. On the riverbank is a re- 
construction of the Rutledge-Camron 
mill with the same kind of rock-filled 
dam that Lincoln's flatboat was 
stranded on. On the top of the ridge, just 
above the mill, is the Offutt store, where 
Lincoln got his first experience in busi- 
ness. From this a road runs on the crest 
of the ridge with the various log struc- 
tures that make up the town strung 
along it. Each cabin has been erected on 
its original site, and the stores and 
primitive factories are equipped with 
the kind of wares and machinery that 
were then in use. Only the Onstot 
cooper shop is original, but the other 
log buildings have been reproduced so 
skillfully that it is difficult to tell them 
from the one genuinely old place. 

Unlike our present-day villages, which 
are largely dependent on outside sources 
of supply for their existence, New 
Salem was almost completely self- 
sufficient. It not only had its own school, 
church, and post office, but was even 
provided with a cooper shop, a forge, a 
carding mill, the Camron-Rutledge saw 
and grist mill, as well as various stores 
and even a tavern. It was here, of 
course, that Lincoln met Ann Rutledge, 
the tavernkeeper’s daughter. Certain 
modern historians have tried to cast 
doubt on Lincoln's romance with her, 
dismissing it as something that William 
Herndon, Lincoln's law partner and 
biographer, thought up after the death 
of his famous associate. But the recent 
discovery of a copy of a local news- 
paper, the Menard Axis for February 
15, 1862, which gives a brief account of 
the affair, shows that Lincoln's love for 
Ann was made publicly known while he 
was alive and still able to deny the 
story if it had not been true. 

When Ann died in 1835, she was 
buried in the old Concord Cemetery 
north of nearby Petersburg. More than 
half a century later, when the new Oak- 
wood Cemetery was opened just south 
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of the town, its enterprising promoters 
had her body dug up and ‘reburied 
there. Her grave may be seen in the 
modern cemetery, where it is carefully 
enclosed within an iron fence. It is 
ironic that her present tombstone should 
be inscribed with Edgar Lee Masters’ 
famous poem about her, for Masters 
jater became one of Lincoln’s most 
hostile biographers. 

Soon after Ann Rutledge’s death, 
New Salem went into a decline. Many 
of its inhabitants moved away; the 
buildings on the ridge were dismantled 
or left to decay, and the site was allowed 
to return to its former wild state. It was 
only because of this desertion that it 
has been possible to rebuild the village 
on its actual site; if the town had con- 
tinued to grow, modern structures 
would have replaced the old ones, and 
no trace would have been left of the 
foundations of the cabins. 


On April 15, 1837, shortly after he 
had been admitted to the bar, Lincoln 
rode the twenty miles from New Salem 
to Springfield on a borrowed horse to 
make his home in the town that had 
recently been chosen to be the state's 
capital. He had no money, so he gladly 
accepted a friend’s offer to share a room 
and bed, and he had so few personal 
belongings that he was able to carry 
everything he owned in two saddlebags 
strapped on the horse. He had been 
promised a partnership in J. T. Stuart's 
law office, but that simply meant that 
he would have a place to sit and wait 
hopefully for clients. 


SPRINGFIELD DAYS 


He felt lonely and ill at ease in the 
bustling town. For twenty-eight years 
he had lived only in isolated wilderness 
communities, and he was no more pre- 
pared for town life than his restless 
pioneer father. But somehow he made 
a go of it. He was naturally friendly, 
and he was able to win people to him 
who could help him in his profession. 
Five years afterwards, when he married 
Mary Todd, who was far above him in 
education and social standing, he was 
still so poor that he had to take his 
bride to the Globe Tavern, where the 
newly married couple could board for 
four dollars a week. But the marriage 
was a step upward, the first of many 
such steps. A year later, in May, 1844, 
his financial position had progressed 
sufficiently for him to buy a home at 
8th and Jackson Streets. The story- 
and-a-half frame cottage, for which 
Lincoln paid $1500, was the only house 
he was ever to own. It is still standing, 
and each year more than two hundred 
thousand people come to visit it. 

The trail we have thus far been fol- 
lowing is marked only by memorials or 
reconstructions, for time has swept 
away all the poor cabins and mean 
buildings that were closely associated 
with Lincoln's early life. But when you 
go up the stone steps that lead to his 
house in Springfield, with its door still 
marked with a brass plate bearing his 
name, you enter a building that is still 
just as it was when he lived in it. The 
years fall away, and for the first time 








you get the feeling that you have at last 
come close to the man whose ear'ier 
life seems lost in myth and recollection. 

When Lincoln bought the original 
cottage it was soundly constructed of 
oak and walnut, but it was rather small 
for a growing family. Mrs. Lincoln had 
a second story added in 1856—while her 
husband was away on the circuit. She 
paid $1300 for the additional work, so 
the present twelve-room house cost 
only $2800 in all. It is a good house, one 
that any young lawyer would be glad to 
live in today. It stands foursquare and 
true, and there is nothing particularly 
old-looking about it. 

In the entrance hall a stairway leads 
to the second floor; on the left is the 
large double parlor where the Repub- 
lican notification committee was re- 
ceived on May 18, 1860, to inform 
Lincoln of his nomination as their 
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party’s candidate for the Presidency. 
On the right is the smaller south parlor, 
where Mrs. Lincoln was presented to 
the committee. Behind these parlors is 
, a small dining room, and beyond that 
the kitchen. The second floor has not 
yet been opened to the public, but the 
downstairs rooms are furnished as they 
were when the Lincolns used them. 

Here the Lincolns lived for nearly 
seventeen years. From this house Lin- 
coln went to work in his law office, 
strolled downtown to plead a case in 
the old yellow limestone statehouse 
that still stands in the public square; 
here he brought up his children, pa- 
tiently tried to get along with his hot- 
tempered wife, and carried on the daily 
domestic duties that make up life in a 
small American town. 

Springfield has now become a mod- 
ern city with a population of nearly 
80,000 and an importance far beyond 
its size because of its position as capital 
of the large and prosperous state of 
Illinois. But it is not the imposing state 
buildings, the shopping facilities or in- 
dustrial developments that attract a 
quarter of a million visitors to Spring- 
field every year. They come from all 
over the country for only one reason— 
to see Abraham Lincoln’s home town. 

And Springfield is still Abraham 
Lincoln’s home town. His presence is 
everywhere about you as you walk 
through the modern streets. Signs point 
the way to various places of Lincoln 
interest, and the city has become the 


world center of research on the most 
minute details of his life. The Illinois 
Centennial Building contains one of the 
largest collections of Lincolniana ever 
assembled, and the Abraham Lincoln 
Association, which has its headquarters 
on the public square, is busy compiling 
a many-volumed collection of his com- 
plete writings. 


HOMECOMING 


Lincoln was never again to see 
Springfield after he left there to go to 
Washington as President. Perhaps he 
sensed that when he went to the Great 
Western Railroad Station on a rainy 
morning in February, 1861, to say 
farewell to the friends and neighbors 
who had come there to see him off. A 
bronze plaque mounted on a granite 
marker is inscribed with the words he 
spoke then: “‘No one, not in my situa- 
tion can appreciate my feelings of sad- 
ness at this parting. To this place and 
the kindness of these people I owe 
everything. Here I have lived a quarter 
of a century, and have passed from a 
young to an old man. Here my children 
have been born, and one is buried. I 
now leave, not knowing when or 
whether ever I may return... .” 

Four years and two months later, 
just after the end of the war that had 
brought out unforeseen qualities of 
greatness in their fellow townsman, the 
people of Springfield received word of 
his assassination. They closed their 
places of business, draped the buildings 
in black, and began their long wait for 
the funeral train that was slowly carry- 
ing his body across the country. 

By the time the historic train reached 
Springfield on May 3, 1865, tens of 
thousands of people had come there 
from all over Illinois to stand in silence 
while they watched the coffin being 
taken from the train. It was carried to 
the old State House, where it lay for 
twenty-four hours in the Hall of Rep- 
resentatives while 75,000 mourners filed 
past the body of the man many of them 
had known personally. Then the coffin 
was placed in a receiving vault in Oak 
Ridge Cemetery until a suitable monu- 
ment could be erected. 

Markers now indicate the way 
through the streets of the city to the 
present Lincoln tomb, and every year 
thousands of cars follow them north- 
ward to the cemetery, where a white 
marble shaft rises above the surround- 
ing hills. There, in the heart of a great 
stone memorial, Abraham Lincoln, his 
wife,*and three of his children lie 
buried. The visitors’ voices are hushed 
as they approach the central chamber. 
Many of them stop to touch supersti- 
tiously the bronze portrait statues that 
line the corridors. When they reach the 
plain square cenotaph that marks the 
actual grave, they stand before it in 
thoughtful silence, for no matter how 
poor or ignorant some of them may be, 
they know at least a little about the man 
who rose from poverty and ignorance 
to become his country’s greatest hero. 

There, at the cenotaph, the Lincoln 
trail ends. Once only a track through 
the wilderness, it is now celebrated in 
marble all the way. THE END 
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There’s more to do... 


more fun for you in MAINE 


Fun for all the family. Enjoy golf, fishing, 
canoeing, sailing, camping. Soak up the sun 
on clean, uncrowded beaches. Swim in 
fresh or sale water. Satisfy your hearty 
vacation appetite with traditionally 

different “Down East’ meals. Accom- 
modations to suit your purse. Now’s the 


time to take your pick of dates and places, 
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The story of the college from which grew the great 


University-on-the-Subway. 


told by the author of The Cardinal. 


aman who understands and loves his alma mater 


By Henry . 1. ylon Ii bins Mf 


THE notorious affair between Columbia men 
ind their college—an affair that has been going 
on since pre-Revolutionary days—shows no signs 
as Columbia's 200th an 
niversary draws near, detached observers (among 
whom this writer is not to be included) note a 
sharp rise in the undergraduate pulse beat and 
the tempo of alumni check writing. Even the 
Trustees, fine old cravatted specimens that they 
re, feel a flutter of hormones as they pass the 


of cooling off. Indeed, 


heroic statue of Alma Mater gazing serenely 
across the campus from the steps of Low Library. 
Crowned with bay, Sibylline Book across her 
ample knees, and the owl of wisdom peering out 
from a fold in her skirts, this Junoesque figure 
manages to symbolize all things to Columbia men. 
She is the benign mother of campus song; the 
academic hetaera who can be had for a fee; and 
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a woman of considerable 
property. But perhaps the old girl’s most endear- 
ing trait is her ability to take the bumps queen- 
style, sitting down, while other less tranquil per- 
sonalities fall into schizoid jitters and have to be 
carted away. 

Take for instance the pitiful case of the Co- 
lumbia seismograph. As any freshman geologist 
will tell you, a seismograph is a delicate instru- 
ment for recording tremors in the earth’s crust. 
Distant cataclysms—a sideslip of the Jurassic 
shelf or an earthquake at the bottom of the China 
Sea—are casually reported; it’s the purely local 
disturbances that send the instrument into a fine 
quiver. Last year Columbia scientists discovered 
that their seismograph was in a state of chronic 
overexcitement. To save their instrument from 
a nervous breakdown, they were obliged to trans- 
fer it to a nice quiet place up the Hudson River. 


as everyone knows 


; Vhelographs ty Jerry Goatke 
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No one ever determined the precise nature of 
the tremors that sent the seismograph packing. 
Perhaps it couldn't stand the incessant rumbling 
of the Interborough Subway that bisects the 
campus. Possibly the fretting overhum of Man- 
hattan or the sickening thud of Columbia’s fall 
to seventeenth place in the “bequest” league 
proved too much for it. Anyway, while the seismo- 
graph was slinking into retirement, the statue of 
Alma Mater calmly got herself rebronzed for the 
big push coming up. The moral seems obvious: 
anyone or anything that can’t stand the shatter- 
ing impact of life on Morningside Heights had 
better stay away from the place. 

My private emotions about the College on 
Broadway area fairly (Continued on Page 100) 


aceili 
Heroic and benign, Alma Mater presides 
over the campus from steps of Low Li- 
brary as students, oblivious to her gran- 
deur, chat, study, perhaps make dates. 
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Dick Wathen of Willoughby, Ohio (foreground), 
is grad student at School of International Affairs. 


| . 28 
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Fletcher Riley of Racine, Wis., uses her Kysomo- 
graph in College of Physicians and Surgeons. 


John A. Mellin, a Columbia grad, continues work 
at School of Journalism, aims at Government job. 
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Eleanor B. Dickie, a Cornell graduate, does advanced 
work with Bronx children at the School of Social Work. 


Juan R. Zapanta, a major in the Philippine Army, 
examines testing machine in School of Engineering. 


Columbia‘’s graduate courses 


run the gamut from fine art to atomies 


(Continued from Page 98) normal mixture of 
vin-rose nostalgia and critical realism. As an un- 
dergraduate, and later as an instructor, I had a 
severe case of Morningside fever (a cardiac con- 
dition accompanied by intellectual flashes) that 
stubbornly recurs whenever I set foot on the cam- 
pus. Through maturer eyes I now see certain flaws 
in the Columbia setup—nothing, mind you, that 
sixty or seventy million dollars couldn't cure. | 
recognize also that changes have occurred since 
my undergraduate days—changes that merely in- 
crease the sense of crackling excitement that took 
possession of me when I entered Columbia Col- 
lege in 1919. 

At that time, the term “lost generation” hadn't 
been invented, but all the essential ingredients 
were fermenting perilously on Morningside. The 
campus seethed with dilettantes, troglodytes, hat- 
racks, poets, bagmen, solipsists, playwrights and 
gentleman-loafers. For a lost generation some of 
them came out fairly well. Among my contem- 
poraries were Frank Hogan, now District At- 
torney of New York; Edward Roche Hardy, the 
short-pants prodigy who memorized everything 
backwards; Walter K oppisch, twice All-American 
halfback, and Franklin (Homomagnus) Brodil 
probably the greatest oarsman that ever stroked 
a Blue and White crew. Brodil was also the orig- 
inator of the deathless cry “All women out of the 
dorms”—a canting, hypocritical slogan that 
soothed Dean Hawkes’ moral sensibilities at a 
time when “gin and sex” were threatening to 
inundate the College. 

Still mewing their mighty youth were Marcus 
Goodrich, who later wrote that four-stacker 
masterpiece Delilah; Mortimer Adler, possessor 
of the highest 1.Q. ever measured by science; and 
Joe McGoldrick, whose Humpty Dumpty ex- 
terior gave no index to the financial wizardry he 
afterwards displayed as Comptroller of New 
York City. Dick Rodgers and Larry Hart were 
then writing the Varsity Show, and the Jester 
tradition of wit handed down by Bennett Cerf 
and Morrie Ryskind was about to receive 
a yet brighter burnish from Corey Ford. Glenn 
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Anders, having already given up a successful 
Broadway career as juvenile lead in such bed- 
room farces as Getting Gertie’s Garter and Up 
in Mabel’s Room, was charging his batteries for 
heavier-voltage roles in Strange Interlude and 
They Knew What They Wanted. Dick Simon 
dreamed of being a concert pianist, while his 
future partner, Max Schuster, dosed himself 
with massive draughts of printer’s ink in the 
School of Journalism. Richard Watts aspired to 
the lofty position of play critic; Paul Gallico 
took himself seriously as a sports writer, and 
Ray Keenan was breaking in his first morning 
coat, the predecessor of many he has since 
worn as usher at St. Patrick’s. 

In this highly combustible atmosphere, one 
yearned to be everything at once, and the violent 
expansion of many conflicting energies nearly 
blew us to pieces. We produced the worst foot- 
ball teams and the best poets in the Ivy League. 
We tried (and failed) to write a Columbia novel 
that could match F. Scott Fitzgerald’s This Side 
of Paradise. We read prodigiously from Vesalius 
to Van Vechten, carried walking sticks, frequented 
the Pre Cat and did the bon-ton thing on Thurs- 
days by attending Philharmonic matinees. Any- 
one who remembers those blazing early twenties 
on Morningside will agree that we burned with 
“the hard gemlike ray” recommended by Walter 
Pater. 

All might have gone well if our runni 
lights hadn't got fogged up by spedk-easy excite- 
ments. Confused by the Prohibition blur, we 
probably drank more than our quota of bathtub 
gin, flung more than our share of roses, and came 
nearer to destruction than any generation of 
Columbia men since or before. 

I can well believe my old friend Nicholas 
McKnight, Dean of Students at Columbia, when 
he tells me that present-day undergraduates are a 
steadier-going, better-balanced lot than we were. 
Well, why shouldn’t they be? Much froth has 
been blown off the American wassail cup in the 
past thirty years; many false ideals have gone 
down the academic drain. (Continued or "age 102) 








Warren Goodell did undergraduate work at Illinois Elinor Mays, who comes to School of Drama from 


Dorothy Wright seeks Doctor of Education degree 
University, now is taking graduate work in Physics. Univ. of South Carolina, aspires to Broadway. 


in the Guidance Department, Teachers’ College. 


Undergraduates often eschew glamour and expense of downtown Manhattan for campus dates. Joanne McManus and Dick Anderson exchange small talk. 
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(Cor ued from Page 100) Talking with Colum- 
bia students in their fraternity houses and dormi- 
tories, listening to my former colleagues in the 
Faculty Club, I gather that the whole theory and 
practice of “higher learning” is undergoing severe 
scrutiny on Morningside. If the privately endowed 
university hopes to survive (Columbia men are 

ng) it must justify its existence in terms of 
democratic leadership and civic responsibility. It 
sounds a bit stodgy, but General Eisenhower 
probably wasn’t oversimplifying the matter when . 
he said recently: “Our job at Columbia is train- 
ing youth for effective citizenship.” 

As befits a seat of learning, Columbia Uni- 
versity stands upon elevated ground. Morningside 
Heights is a rock-bastioned plateau barely three 
city blocks wide and about ten blocks in length, 
sloping gently westward to the Hudson River and 
falling off rather more abruptly to the Harlem 
flatlands on the east. Somethihg about the terrain 
excites the imagination of architects; probably 
no comparable area in the world has ever re- 
ceived such distinguished attention from men 
who think in terms of stone. On a melting spring 
day or a night of wafting fog, Morningside’s air 
is permeated with a characteristic odor released 
by damp limestone and structural marble. Co- 
lumbia men recognize the odor and sniff it 
eagerly as part of their urban heritage. 


THE CAMPUS 


Dominating the campus is the Low Memorial 
Library—* Massive, with pillars lonic and steps 
like great keyboards of granite’—as one for- 
gotten Columbia poet describes it. Charles Follen 
McKim, the architect, must have gazed long at 
St. Peter’s before designing the Library's domed 
helmet and the broad twin-fountained plaza 
fronting it. How he managed to suggest such spa- 
ciousness, yet discipline his pencil to Manhattan 
real-estate values, is only part of the secret that 
clings to the Renaissance style of architecture. 
Still more remarkable is the impression of un- 
crowded unity in the grouping of the seve 
buildings on the main campus. Uniform, for the 
most part, in their facings of overburned red brick, 
limestone trim and green copper roofs, Columbia's 
halls and dormitories form pleasing quadrangles 
suggestive of independent schools functioning 
harmoniously inthe shelter of a great University. 

Merely to list these schools gives some idea of 
Columbia’s complex setup. The University at the 
present time consists of Columbia College; the 
School of Law; the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons; the Graduate Faculties of Political 
Science, Philosophy and Pure Science; the School 
of Engineering; the Graduate School of Jour- 
nalism; the School of Architecture; Graduate 
School of Business ; the School of Dental and Oral 
Surgery; the School of Library Service; the 
School of International Affairs; The School of 
General Studies; The School of Painting and 
Sculpture; and the School of Dramatic Arts. 
In addition to these schools and faculties, 
the University includes the independent cor- 
porations of Barnard (Continued on Page 105) 
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Butler Library's main reading room. Day 
and night its long tables are filled with stu- 
dents catching up on outside reading, 
browsing, preparing for their next class. 











Lou Little is a Columbia institution. Here he watches 
opening game with Hobart from his bench seat. 


Working one’s way through college is still a strong 
Columbia tradition. This is a student-run laundry. 


Dave Hotaling finances his education by various odd 
jobs. The latest: selling ice cream from a cart. 


— 
Columbia makes full use of study facili- 
ties around New York. Art students trek 
to Metropolitan's famed Cloisters to 
sketch its fine examples of medieval art. 
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Nicholas Murray Butler, president, 1901 
to 1945, built his college to greatness. 


(Continued from Page 102) College, Teachers 
College, the College of Pharmacy and the New 
York School of Social Work. 

The tiny seed from which the Columbia 
banyan sprang is, of course, Columbia (originally 
King’s) College. George Washington was a young 
Virginia colonel, and George II sat on the 

.throne of England when, in 1754, His Majesty 
granted a royal charter, “for the Instruction and 
Education of Youth in the Learned Languages 
and Liberal Arts and Sciences.” Eight students 
presented themselves for instruction in a vestry 
room of Trinity Church on lower Broadway 
where the first president, Dr. Samuel Johnson 
(not the Boswell chap), occupied the combined 


chairs of Philosophy, Mathematics and Theology. 
Quaint extracurricular pursuits must have occu- 
pied college youths in those days, for the rules 
drawn up by Doctor Johnson “forbade ye stu- 
dents from fighting ye cockes,” and officially 
limited their alcoholic intake to “one Vatte of 
beere” annually (apparently, drinks went with 
tuition). Although the administration was Tory- 
ish, the college was a seeding-ground for Amer- 
ican patriots; Alexander Hamilton, John Jay 
and Robert R. Livingston were among those who 
caused George Ill plenty of grief during the 
Revolution. In 1784, royalty having gone out of 
fashion in America, the name was changed to 
Columbia College in the City of New York—a 
title exactly describing, then as now, the essential 
urbanity of the institution. 

In 1857 Columbia College moved uptown to 
49th Street and Madison Avenue, then a bucolic 
region. Here it remained for forty years, a com- 
paratively undistinguished day school with an 
enrollment of about two hundred and fifty. And 
it was here that a remarkable young man 
named Nicholas Murray Butler made his first 
appearance on a stage that he was to tread with 
distinction for more than half a century. 

We first encounter “Nicholas Miraculous” in 
1879 as a pugnacious sophomore pummeling a 
pack of unruly freshmen, presumably for their 
own good. Shortly after graduation we see 
him as a teacher of philosophy at his alma mater, 
doubling meanwhile as the executive right hand 
of Dr. F.A. P. Barnard, at that time president of the 
college. If Manhattan’s population had remained 
static, Nick Butler might have lived and died a 
contemplative, bookish fellow. But boiling tides 


Dwight D. Eisenhower, fresh from victory 
in Europe, stepped into Butler's shoes. 


of expansion were swirling up Manhattan. Prog- 
ress and change were already in the air when 
Seth Low became president in 1890, and led the 
fight which brought Columbia to Morningside 
Heights, then a rocky wilderness occupied by 
squatters, goats and tin cans. The only consider- 
able structure in the neighborhood was the 
Bloomingdale Insane Asylum, which for many 
years served admirably as the Faculty Club. 
When Seth Low retired from the presidency to 
become mayor of New York in 1901, Nick Butler 
took over. For the next forty-four years his genius 
dominated the university; stone upon stone, he 
built the Columbia we know today, transforming 
the goat-infested 


(Continued on Page 112) 


Seniors, done with their college life, are ready to face the world or one of Columbia's graduate schools. Class Day ceremony, 1950. 
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DEEP IN 
THE HEART OF... 


TEXAS WOMEN are making their own authentic 
fashion news. For there’s something about Texas 
that refuses to play second fiddle in sports or 
finance, farming or fashion. 

Texas fashions, naturally, reflect certain healthy 
Lone-Star characteristics. Texas means wide-open 
spaces, opulence and gregariousness. For open 
spaces Texas women wear outstanding sports 
and spectator clothes. For elegant display there 
are evening gowns and the ubiquitous mink. For 
party-going—Texas is a Hi, Neighbor state—there 
is endless variety from the swankily formal to the 
gaily capricious. On these pages we show Texas 
fashions fora variety of occasions, selected by the 
Neiman-Marcus specialty store, Dallas’ world- 
renowned arbiter of good taste. 


Toni Robin 


HOLIDAY Fashion Editor 
San Antonio residents like their entertainment out-of-doors, leisurely and on the in- 
formal side. Typical of such affairs is a patio party at the home of the B. F. Pitman, Jrs. 


Bu heyraphs ty Hlucer and : Bek. , vs 


Cocktail-party dresses are staple items in the wardrobe of the well-dressed and gre- 
garious Texas woman. Here is a short gown with a very full skirt and a tight bodice. 


Young fashionables, Miss Frances Heard and Jack 
Garrett, dine at Dallas’ famed Cipango Club. 


<+_— 


For the very formal party which flourishes in the 
Texas season from fall to spring in many parts 
of the state, this elegant gown might be a typi- 
cal selection. It is of sapphire-blue chiffon with a 
puckered strapless bodice and a sheath skirt 
that gains fullness from floating chiffon panels. 


BEN REIG DRESS. 








Tex” Feldman (left) and Mrs. J. H. 
Lutzer head for Neiman-Marcus intent 


n a typical afternoon shopping sortie 


Women's clubs are many and varied. This 
group, at the home of Mrs. Denys Slater, 


are members of select “Tuesday Club 
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For informal parties or for an evening at Dallas’ famed Theater 
in the Round, the fashion-conscious Texas woman likes an un- 
cluttered but elegant costume. This simple navy wool-crepe coat 


dress has princess lines and a side insert of beige silk taffeta 
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Fort Worth socialites, the Lionel W. Bevans, 
entertain with a party at their home. Fine 
food, drinks and appointments are tvpical. 


Personal attention is an important factor in 
the success of Neiman-Marcus. Here Law- 
rence Marcus aids Mr. and Mrs. Lorry Hart. 


The little black dress, a wardrobe basic, leads many lives. A 
slim-skirted, one-piece jersey is topped with a highly styled 
coat of gold nubby wool. With the addition of a sophisticated 
hat, this outfit is suitable for shopping or informal partying. 
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Guests of the Gallagher Ranch, a ten-thousand-acre haven for sports lovers, pause at a gathering pen. 


Texas women choose their smart wardrobes with an eye both 
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Flying for pleasure, business or “just shopping” is routine for 
many Texas women. Whether piloting her own plane or with 
someone else at the controls, her costume is most often a pre- 
cisely tailored outfit like this pastel tweed suit, which has a 
double collar, a neatly nipped jacket and a very straight skirt. 


HATTIE CARNEGIE SUTT AND HAT 


Mrs. “Tex” Feldman, wife of a Texas oilman, makes 
frequent hops in her husband's private plane. Her well- 
stocked wardrobe is ready for a trip to any point. 
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Mrs. Stewart C. Johnson of San Antonio, like many Texas women, enjoys hunting. She is guided by Pat Bierschwale. 


to variety and elegant utility, are at home in jeans or mink 


The square-dance fever has struck “deep in the heart of . . .” 
with all age groups participating. Perfect for such lighthearted 
fun is this pale blue sateen sheath with a delicate white organdy ; re Ata soheiat a Oe 5 i 
apron embroidered and appliquéd with pale blue flowers. The ; SS eae ee f d AS Be 
bodice of the dress is decorated with fine tucks and embroidery. 


TINA LESER COSTUME 


A square-dance party in full swing at the Galla- 
gher Ranch. These old-fashioned soirees, popular 
throughout Texas, attract ranchers and city folk. 








THE RI 
IN THE WORLD... 


CAN'T 
BUY 
FINER 
WINE 
THAN 


in WINES, it's 
FLAVOR that counts! 
MEIER'S OHIO WINES 
are renowned for 
thew rich, natural 


flavor of the grape 


YOU CAN 
TASTE 
THE GRAPES! 








Kick over the traces of winter tensions— 
watch ‘em evaporate like the morning dew 


in the sunshine of friendly Douglasland 


ITE 


Why, here it’s all in a day's fun to sun 


bathe sightsee, or just k 


plain loat and relax! 
The scenic splendors of southeastern Ari 
f 


golf, hike, ride 


Vay 
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zona and historic places famed the world 
over are yours to explore at your leisure 
Walk across the street and you're in 


olortul, prcturesque Old Mexico! 


| 
Yes mme now and enjoy the rest of this 


winter in our sparkling, sunny, dry desert 
air. Just say the word and we'll send you 
our free illustrated folder and full imfor 
mation about our fine hotels, modern courts 
and guest ranches. You'll like it here! 
pomere*> FREE I 653 cocfhen® 
you ond we'll send you our free 
lustroted folder How about ? 
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COLUMBIA 


(Continued from Page 105) 


acres of Morningside into a University 
crowned and set upon a height. Tire- 
lessly, Butler solicited funds to finance 
his Schools of Law, Architecture, Mines, 
Science and Philosophy. Yet Butler 
was no mere real-estate developer. He 
recruited magnificent graduate teach- 
ers, who in turn attracted hosts of stu- 
dents and disciples. John Dewey in 
philosophy, Michael Pupin in science, 
Charles Beard in politics, George Ed- 
ward Woodberry and lat& John Erskine 
in literature, made Columbia the intel- 
lectual mecca toward which graduate 
students must, of sheer necessity, turn 
To utilize Columbia's huge academic 
plant during months when it would 
ordinarily lie idle, ““Nicholas Miracu- 
lous” conceived the idea of the summer 
session, which now draws fourteen thou- 
sand students to Morningside during 
July and August. To satisfy the awaken- 
ing need of adult education, he insti- 
tuted the Department of Extension with 
its own faculty and an enrollment of 
eight thousand students who study 
everything from astronomy to zoology. 

Butler's character eludes analysis. He 
has been variously pictured as being 
ambitious, choleric and dictatorial—a 
man who could crack the whip across 
faculty shoulders and, if necessary, 
cringe before a board of rich and 
powerful trustees. On public matters 
such as Prohibition, he took the high 
uncompromising stand quite in con- 
sonance with a champion of personal 
liberty. Yet in matters of academic free- 
dom he was somewhat less liberal, muz- 
zling or forcing the resignation of some 
of his greatest faculty members, includ- 
ing Professors Joel Spingarn, McKeen 
Cattell and Charles A. Beard. Of a cer- 
tainty, Butler had his eye on the Presi- 
dency of the United States; he is said to 
have pleaded with Republican bosses for 
the 1920 nomination. Yet he refused to 
be placated by the vice-presidency, de- 
claring that his post at Columbia Uni- 
versity was the second most important 
job in the land. Butler undoubtedly be- 
lieved this. During his lifetime he raised 
$120,000,000 for Columbia; when he 
died his eulogist could say to a vast 
crowd of distinguished mourners: “If 
you would see this man’s monument, 
look about you.” 

Butler was temporarily succeeded by 
Dr. Frank Fackenthal, an unobtrusive 
administrator who had already given 
forty years of his life to Columbia's 
service. Thousands of alumni believed 
that Frank Fackenthal deserved to be 


Columbia's next president. He knew 
more about the university’s strength 
and weakness, its intramural politics 
and financial problems than any living 
man. Loved and respected by all, 
Fackenthal was animated by a remark- 
ably selfless vision of Columbia's needs. 
The university was in critical shape 
financially; annual gifts and bequests 
had fallen to an all-time low and were 
still sinking. After a half century of the 
Butler regime, Columbia's internal or- 
ganization was nerveless, almost mori- 
bund. Fackenthal, acting with the con- 
fidence and support of the trustees, 
undertook the double task of raising 
new funds and finding a man big enough 
to fill the gigantic buskins formerly 
worn by Doctor Butler. More than 300 
candidates were scrutinized; when the 
weighing and sifting were over, Gen. 
Dwight D. Eisenhower got the job. 

If murmurs of opposition were faintly 
heard among Columbia faculty and 
alumni, these murmurs never burst into 
open protest. The university's need was 
desperate and Eisenhower, despite his 
lack of academic training, was obviously 
a solid piece of man. His intellectual 
modesty, personal charm and willing- 
ness to learn a new trade have served 
him (and Columbia) far beyond the 
expectations of academic alarmists who 
groaned privately at the idea of five- 
star leadership. General Ike, as he is 
called by the undergraduates, still seems 
ill at ease in the presence of intellectuals, 
and tends to overcompensate, perhaps, 
by a certain bluffness of demeanor and 
heartiness of anecdote not traditional 
among scholars. One gets the definite 
impression that the General is go- 
ing through a period of fierce self-test- 
ing as he grapples with Columbia's 
problems of policy and finance. Only 
an indestructible spirit could stand 
up under the abrasive wear and tear 
generated by 28,000 students, 3200 
faculty members and a dozen or more 
schools—Columbia College among 
them—all clamoring for funds, leader- 
ship and equipment. Meanwhile the 
general finds evident solace in a motto 
on his desk : Nulli bastardo carborundum, 
a Latin tag that Ike translates freely: 
“Don't let the bastards wear you down.” 

To the question, “Will you leave 
Columbia to take up the post of 
Atlantic Commander?” Eisenhower 
makes his standard reply that he will 
serve anywhere the President sends 
him. Drew Pearson has already selected 
Supreme Court Justice William O. 
Douglas as Ike’s successor. 


The relationship between Columbia 
University and Columbia College often 
baffles outsiders. The picture can be 
clarified by thinking of the university as 
a huge solar system in which the college 
is a small planet, moving on its own 
orbit and inhabited by approximately 
2000 undergraduates who speak a lan- 
guage and engage in activities peculiar 
to themselves. In point of enrollment 
Columbia College is smaller than Buck- 
nell, Lehigh or Tufts. Most of the 
college classes are held in a single 
hall—Hamilton—which, together with 
three dormitories—Hartley, Livingston 
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and John Jay—forths the Van Amringe 
quadrangle in the southeast corner of 
the University. This minuscule campus, 
Covering less acreage than many a 
drive-in theater, boasts no storied elms 
or traditional fences; the ivy produced 
here would scarcely fill a good-sized 
window box. Bounded by pavements 
and overshadowed (but not overawed) 
by the university, Columbia College is 
certainly the most compact and prob- 
ably the most highly energized liberal- 
arts plant in the United States. 

Every inch of space, every tick of the 
clock between Hartley and Livingston 
is regarded as though it were the only 
inch, the ultimate tick. This intense 
economy of space and time is perhaps 
the outstanding characteristic of under- 
graduate life at Columbia. Classes, play 
and extracurricular activities all take 
place on a small, brilliantly lighted 
stage thronged with actors each bent 
on reading his lines with distinction 
and zest. The total impression, which 
at first seems as chaotic as a canvas by 
Picasso or the Stock Exchange floor on 
a six-million-share day, gradually re- 
solves itself into order and meaning. 
The fact is that anenormous amount of 
educational vision has gone into the 
Columbia program. No single mind de- 
vised this program; it is a combination 
of the total experience of the teaching 
staff working together in almost un- 
believable harmony for the past thirty 
years. The creators of the program 
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make no claim that it is perfect. They 
merely say: “The Columbia plan seems 
a successful and worthwhile attempt to 
prepare young men for living in a com- 
plex society.” Ther’ they add: “We are 
prepared to revise the program in 
whole or in part whenever necessary.” 

Columbia’s curriculum miay be com- 
pared toa three-legged stool—a durable 
piece of furniture that always manages 
to find its own balance wherever one 
sets it down. The first leg of this cultural 
tripod is the famous course in Con- 
temporary Civilization, known to many 
generations of Columbia freshmen as 
C.C, Compulsory, tough, and therefore 
dreaded, Contemporary Civilization 
undertakes to reveal the origins of the 
ideas and institutions encountered in 
the modern world. It begins with the 
breakup of the Middle Ages and ex- 
amines, among other things, the birth 





and growth of individualism, democ- 
racy, capitalism, together with valid 
criticisms leveled at these institutions. 
The whole freshman class of some 600 
students is divided into small sections 
of twenty-five men, each with its own 
instructor. As former Dean Harry 
Carman said: “It’s an expensive way 
to teach, but it gets the results we're 
looking for.” 

When I taught at Columbia, the 
lecture system, tenderly solicitous of 
back-row sleepers, was standard prac- 
tice. | remember a survey course in 
literature which required me to string 
class-room pearls for the benefit of 
seventy-five sophomores. My remarks 
on authors from Beowulf to Browning 
were jotted down in notebooks by 
apple-polishers in the first three or four 
rows. Behind them everyone slumbered. 
Once, while discoursing on Jonathan 
Swift, the snores of a varsity second 
baseman named Breen became stento- 
rious. Breaking the gentleman's code 
which held that no lecturer should dis- 
turb an athlete's rest, | aimed a sharp 
question at the sleeper: 

“Mr. Breen,” | asked, “what recep- 
tion was given to Swift's Modest Pro- 
posal by the people of Ireland?” 

Breen awoke in time to hear my last 
word—Ireland. Groggy, but in the best 
tradition of the varsity try, he leaped 
from his seat and cried: “Snakes!” 

I marked Mr. Breen A for effort and 
A for his brilliant association of ideas; 
I then gave him C-minus (the standard 
grade for second basemen) for his 
literary contribution to the discussion. 

Today, no one dozes in a Columbia 
classroom because there is no formal 
lecturing from the infallible side of the 
desk. Teachers and students engage in 
a rib-to-rib combat and come out of a 
discussion eager for the return match 
tomorrow. After two years of C.C. in- 
fighting, the Columbia undergraduate 
develops a remarkable ability to defend 
his exposed parts in rough-and-tumble 
debate. 


THE ¢€.C. WHETSTONE 


At one time or another every great 
name on the Columbia Faculty has 
taught C.C. Rex Tugwell, afterwards a 
member of the New Deal Brain Trust, 
helped develop the course; Irwin 
Edman, now chairman of the Philos- 
ophy Department, sharpened his aca- 
demic teeth (and the minds of his stu- 
dents) on the C.C. whetstone. The per- 
ennially “most popular” Harry Carman, 
later Dean of Columbia College, brought 
a profound knowledge of history and a 
still profounder affection for human 
beings to his memorable classes. Louis 
M. Hacker, recently returned from an 
exchange professorship at Oxford, still 
teaches the course, as does John H. Ran- 
dali@ho, almost single-handed, wrote 
the first texts and has since helped revise 
them at least half a dozen times. Source 
readings and methods of instruction 
are constantly evolving, yet despite 
every change C.C. never manages to 
get any easier. 

The second leg of the Columbia 
tripod is Humanities, a descendant of 
John Erskine’s epochal course in Great 


Books. Erskine’s idea, which has since 
been exploited with much academic 
tub-thumping at Harvard, Chicago, 
St. John’s and elsewhere, was superbly 
simple. “Let the boys actually read 
Homer, Aristotle, Augustine, Dante 
and Goethe”—he suggested—"‘then see 
what happens.” The fortunate few who 
gathered around the General Honors 
table to exchange ideas with Erskine in 
his prime can never forget the experi- 
ence. In those days Erskine was a huge 
mast of a man with a bright rudder of 
a nose, a humorous diagonal mouth, 
and the manners ofra Sidney. As a 
teacher, his power of synthesis ap- 
proached intellectual legerdemain; from 
a hatful of facts he unerringly pulled 
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the essential hare. Those who heard 
him lead the General Honors discus- 
sions still swear that he could make 
dry bread and Icelandic grammar seem 
a symposium. His erudition was vast, 
but he rode it easily. Whether he spoke 
of Horace or Milton, his manner was 
casual, intimate, as though he had just 
been lunching with the man he was 
talking about. Unlike many scholars, 
Erskine had no “period.” Vergil and 
Wordsworth were equally his domain: 
Lucretius, Burns and Cervantes fur- 
nished him easily with quotation or 
significant anecdote. He was probably 
the greatest teacher of his age, and his 
legacy to Columbia is Humanities A 
and B. 

The third side of the curricular tri- 
angle is the prescribed work in 
Science—a two-year program which 
aims to give the student a reasonable 
understanding of the material world in 
which he lives. Columbia believes that 
worthy and intelligent membership in 
modern society must include a knowl- 
edge of the controlled disciplines of the 
laboratory. Whether the student plans 
to enter one of the scientific professions 
or not, he should (according to the 
Columbia idea) be familiar with the 
analytic method of science, and the 
bearing of that method on the moral 
and intellectual problems of our times. 

A reasonable proficiency in the use 
of his native language, both written and 
oral, is expected of the Columbia un- 
dergraduate. Oddly enough, this pro- 
ficiency has been achieved by the virtual 
elimination of the old “theme course,” 
which placed too heavy a responsibility 
on the English department. In my time, 
we ground out a daily theme for our 
English prof, then forgot all about syn- 
tax and style in our other classes. ‘To- 
day, the student is obliged to write and 
talk well in every class. A passing mark 
in zoology or physics is as much de- 
pendent upon clear and vigorous writ- 
ing as on the amount of one’s informa- 
tion. For example, if a student is in- 
terested in the voyage of Darwin's 
Beagle, he prepares his essay on this 


subject, then presents it to the in- 
structor of zoology who will read it for 
scientific content. Later, the depart- 
ment of English will appraise its lit- 
erary form. The result is an unques- 
tioned advance over the sloppy writing 
that prevailed under the old “theme” 
system. 

Columbia's admittedly tough cur- 
riculum attracts students who are un- 
beguiled by country-club externals or 
mullioned windowpanes. Candidates 
are rigorously screened not so much 
for their social antecedents (though 
some of Knickerbocker’s oldest fam- 
ilies send their sons to Columbia), but 
for their ability to stand up under the 
grueling strain of a metropolitan edu- 
cation. The Columbia freshman, chosen 
from at least five eligible applicants, 
must have, of course, a good scholastic 
record. But high marks alone do not 
insure admission. His total personality, 
past achievements and future intentions 
are weighed by the committee on ad- 
missions. Does the boy speak clearly 
and without affectation? Has he held 
responsible employment in his spare 
time? What are his interests in science, 
literature, music or art? What extra- 
curricular activities has he carried to a 
successful conclusion? Will he be able 
to stand up, morally, physically and 
emotionally, under the hammering he 
will receive at Columbia College in the 
City of New York? Negative or doubt- 
ful answers to these questions make it 
advisable that the boy seek his degree 
elsewhere. This hard-boiled screening 
process is amply justified by its results. 
“Flunk outs” are rare on Morningside. 


COLLEGE MYTHS 


Misconceptions about Columbia Col- 
lege are numerous and hoary. Three of 
the hoariest are: (1) the entire under- 
graduate body commutes en masse from 
the Bronx or Hackensack, N. J.; (2) 
Columbia men are sartorially indis- 
tinguishable from shoe clerks; (3) there 
is no social life on Morningside. Such 
rumors, kept in motion by the tweedy 
crowd who go in for bulldog pipes and 
suéde elbow pads, are the veriest ca- 
nards. Statistics show that one third of 
Columbia students come from New 
York City and environs; another third 
is recruited from an area within a 
hundred-mile radius, and a final group 
comes from every state in the Union 
and all countries of the world. The 
result is a calculated mixture of com- 
muters, cosmopolitans and ordinary 
American boys who might, but for the 
grace of God, have gone to Duke, 
Dartmouth or Duquesne. Sartorially, 
they are neither too sharp nor too 
shaggy. Freshmen arriving from the 
provinces in pinch-back jackets and 
hiked-up trousers rapidly take on the 
style set for New Yorkers by Madison 
Avenue tailors. In a recent television 
show, Blind Date, two casually ap- 
pareled Columbia men stole the show 
(and the girls) from a couple of 
Tattersall-weskited Yale chaps, whose 
“line” seemed oddly provincial, and 
whose jackets, measured by any met- 
ropolitan standard, were three inches 
too long. 
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More than half the undergraduates at 
Columbia are in some degree self- 
supporting, with consequent advan- 
tages and drawbacks. The advantages 
are patent in the steady-going serious- 
ness that marks the demeanor of any 
man who is putting himself through 
college. The disadvantages are equally 


obvious: they prevent many students 


from full participation in the extra- 
curricular activities which are tradi- 
tionally the cream of college life. Sub- 
tracting the nonresident students and 
those who are slogging away at part- 
time jobs, there remains a compact core 
of about eight hundred undergraduates 
who set the extracurricular pace and 
social tone of the college. 

Members of this solid phalanx (most 
of whom live in the dormitories or the 


dozen fraternity houses fringing the 
campus) put in an intense round-the- 
clock day that begins with a 9 a.m 
class and ends with a bull session 
in the Lion’s Den, which closes at 
11:30 p.m. Gathered around oak 
tables, these men have turned in 
quite a job of work that day. They 
have edited Spectator, the campus daily 
that supplies downtown city rooms 
with cub reporters and veteran rewrite 
men; they have rehearsed a Varsity 
Show, or maybe a Restoration comedy; 
some of them have debated against 
Harvard, others have sung madrigals 
with the Glee Club, or put together a 
Jester parody of Time, Coronet or The 
New Yorker. Between whiles, they have 
read a hundred pages of Thucydides, 
heard a concert at Carnegie or Town 
Hall, shot eighteen holes at a West- 
chester golf club, or played a rubber of 
bridge at the Alpha Delta Phi house 
Now they are tapering off like gentle- 
men and will need no proctor’s rod to 
tap them into the sack before | A.M. 

For the wilder brethren who prefer 
more noise with their conversation, the 
West End Cafeteria on Broadway and 
113th Street offers jeunesse dorée enter- 
tainment. Here flows the nut-brown 
zythum (beer, to non-Greeks) at a dime 
per six-ounce glass. Columbia songs 
drown out the juke box, and the civiliz- 
ing influence of Barnard girls is tem- 
porarily forgotten in the company of 
steamier dates. Columbia men needn't 
rush off to Smith or Vassar over a week 
end; there is no shortage of women in 
New York, and the Social Affairs Com- 
mittee on Morningside always plans a 
Friday or Saturday night dance. The 
really towering events of the social year 
are the Home-coming Ballin November, 
the Dean's Drag, and the class proms 
with fraternity formals generously 
sprinkled throughout the year. 

Class spirit (meaning the constant 
warfare between freshmen and sopho- 
mores) takes violent forms on Morn- 
ingside. The battling begins with the 
Soph-Freshman flag rush in October 
a gory affair that brings the lower class- 
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men together with an explosion. Here's 
how the thing works: a Columbia fresh- 
man cap is nailed to the top of a pole 
in the center of South Field. The oppos- 
ing classes line up at opposite ends of 
the field, and at a given signal make an 
earth-shaking rush for the pole. Within 
thirty seconds a thousand men are em- 
broiled in free-for-all combat, which 
ends only when one of the classes gets 
possession of the cap. By that time the 
combatants have stripped each other to 
the pelt in acts of naked aggression. 
Supposedly tough Dartmouth men are 
said to have fainted while looking at 
newsreel pictures of the Columbia flag 
rush. 


THE CHALLENGE OF A FENCE 


On the eve of the Cornell game, a 
tackling dummy representing the Big 
Red team is burned to the accompani- 
ment of jeers and snake dancing. For- 
merly, the snake dance was an all-male 
affair; since World War HI, girls from 
Barnard, General Studies and Exten- 
sion swarm onto the field to join in the 
whip-cracking celebration. Other 
changes have taken place of late. In my 
undergraduate days, the fence that sep- 
arates Barnard College from rude con- 
tact with the outer world was an un- 
scalable barrier. It remains unscala- 
ble-—but once a year it gets pushed 
down, for some symbolic reason, 
by a fraternity mob. Last year, on the 
eve of this annual fence-busting, Dean 
McKnight warned the brethren that 
they'd have to pay for their fun. Ah, mad 
impulsive youth! The fence came down 
anyway, while the girls in Brooks Hall 
squealed in delicious terror. After the 
carnage was over, the fence-busters 
ponied up $300 for repairs. 

So engrossing is the social life on 
Morningside that Columbia men some- 
times forget that a great metropolis 
stretches south of the campus. New 
York's unexcelled night life exerts its 
lure, nevertheless, on the few who can 
afford the tariff. The average 
Columbia man goes “on the 
town” not more than once a 
month, partly because campus 
activities offer greater satisfac- 
tion, and partly because not 
many students are financially 
able to pay even the minimum 
charges. 

Columbia is definitely not a 
rich boy’s school. A few stu- 
dents drive their own high- 
priced cars and a goodly num- 
ber clank about in vintage ja- 
lopies. But the median purse is too 
slender to support a car. The average 
student manages all his affairs—includ- 
ing such important matters as eating, 
laundry, books, supplies and a Saturday 
night date—on an allowance ranging 
between $75 and $100 a month. Many 
do it on much less, and there are plenty 
of young men on Morningside who 
can barely afford the weekly movie at 
the Riverside, or the tin of tobacco that 
keeps their pipe aglow. 


Columbia has a roster of great 
names—some of them unsung by the 
world at large—to which alumni and 
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undergraduates point with affectionate 
pride. Topping the list is J. Howard 
Van Amringe, first and probably best- 
loved of Columbia deans. Van Am, 
long dead but immortalized by a half 
century of devotion to his Alma Mater, 
strides across the campus again when- 
ever Columbia men sing “Do ye ken 
Van Am?” The “old dean” was a mighty 
rowing enthusiast; one of the noblest 
photographs on the walls of the Colum- 
bia Club shows him in oilskins and a 
sou'wester hat, looking very much like 
the captain of the schooner Hesperus 
as he watches the Blue and White oars- 
men looming out of the fog at Pough- 
keepsie, half a length ahead of Cornell 
(in those days Cornell was the crew to 
beat). Of more recent memory is Herbert 
E. Hawkes, dean of Columbia between 
1918 and 1943. Academic counsel and 
financial aid were but two of the sooth- 
ing medicines in Hawkes’ dispensary. 
He was a combination of father- 
confessor and family physician who 
could squint down your throat and 
say: “Infirmary, my boy,” or listen to 
your recital of woman troubles, then 
recommend the monastic ideal of celi- 
bacy with a not-quite-straight face. 
Hawkes was also a superb teacher of 
mathematics. Dullards in this branch 
of learning are not likely to forget the 
dean's pedagogic technique. To demon- 
strate how a plane passed through a 
parallelepipedon, he would thrust a 
book between his teeth, snatch up a 
ruler and a blotter, then hold them 
edgewise, one above the book, the 
other below it. By sheer legerdemain, 
Hawkes would make it appear that 
these objects were actually passing 
through the geometric figure in ques 
tion. If he failed to persuade you at eye 
level, he would lie on his back, or stand 
on a chair (he was a stubby, truncated 
column of a man) and make the paral- 
lelepipedon pass somehow. He could 
also do it with trapezoids, cones and 
cylinders. A remarkable fellow. 
George Clinton Densmore 
Odell, named after three gov- 
ernors of New York and nu- 
merous Hudson River steam- 
boats, was a walking repository 
of lore and anecdote concern- 
ing the theater. In his youth he 
had seen Rachel, Bernhardt 
and Duse, not to mention Mo- 
djeska, Lillian Russell, Olga 
Nethersole and Rose Cogh- 
lan—and his lectures were 
sparkling carcanets of reminis- 
cence concerning these gifted 
creatures. In middle life, he began 
to write a history of the New York 
Stage; after publishing thirteen massive 
volumes, he died at eighty. The next 
thirteen volumes will never be written, 
because no one could match Odell’s 
love and knowledge of the theater. 
Most Columbians remember Prof. 
John Coss for his amiable personality 
and the rare collection of early Amer- 
ican pewter he had assembled in his 
bachelor quarters in Livingston Hall. 
That pewter enabled me, in a rather 
oblique way, to get my degree at Co- 
lumbia, and now that Professor Coss 
(Continued on Page 116) 
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BARBIZON: PLAZA 


58th ST., AT 6th ave. HOTEL 


isiting NewYork? | 


This gracious skyscroper hotel 
in mid-Manhattan, evatncions } 
Centra! Park, bids you welcome! 
Superb living neor Fifth Ave, 
stores, theotres, Radio City. 
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| 
| 





SAN FRANCISCO'S 


Fy PALACE 
GX, HOTEL 





| Hotel Olympic, Los Angeles, Calif. 


200 Fireproof Beautifully Appointed Rooms 


All Baths— 


5 Minutes Downtown Wilshire Bivd.— Westlake 
Quiet — Refined Atmosphere — Garden Patio— Free 
Approved AAA— 3.00 Double— Special Perma- 

nent Rates— Brochure 


on Request. 725 Se. Westlake Ave. 








INVIGORATING, COLORFLA, ARTISTIC 


aguna CALIFORNIA 
BEACH 


.»» invites you te restful relaxation midst 
semi-tropic grandeur on the scenic Pacific. 
Write for Brochure, Box H, Chamber of Commerce 











Laguna Shores, Laguna Beach, Calif. 


Front. Laguna’s most extensive and 

otel. Apartments, rooms and bunga 
guest lounge— private beach. For 
Ww resetvations write 


John H. Vanderkloot, 420 Cliff Drive 










TRAVEL DIRECTORIES 








VACATION FUN 


through better planned trips 
KNOW PLACES AND PRICES 


™ GIMLET 


Magazine of Resort-Vacation Travel 


| FOR 23 YEARS TRAVEL-WISE TRAVELER'S GUIDE 


Brentano's ofr ORDER DIRECT. YEAR'S SUB 
ONLY 
551 5th Avenue, 








CANADA thru FLORIDA and ENROUTE. 
WEST INDIES. NASSAU. Bermudo 
Mexico. Britain. New York City. Etc 
200 Pages ||lustrated. Recommended 
Hotels, Restavronts, Prices, Hiwoy 
Dato, Maps, Transportation, Resorts, 
Cruises, SCENIC WONDER SPOTS 
PRICE 50c at Doubleday’s — 

(2 issues) 
$1.00. Single copy 60c postpcid. The GIMLET, 
New York City 17, N. Y. Suite D16 








} Hillswoy (Travel Guide) 


on the summit 


of the Rockies | 


Berthoud Pass, Colo. 


ma Thrill to the breath-taking beauty 
of 


the ermine-wrapped Rockies. | 


Enjoy powder 
thru May 
est and finest lodge, 


snow, 


~~ 


two-passenger chairlift 


Excellent food and accommodations. 


Competent instructors. 
Write for free descriptive folder. 


Huntington, Berthoud Pass Lodge, inc. idaho Spgs 12, Colo 


in the sun...7 days $52 
Includes lessons, use of lifts, free mde 
to Winter Park & Berthoud ski areas, 


square dancing, sleighing, superb food 

single or double room. 14,000-ft. peaks 

‘ 12,000 fc. of chair lifes 

a” Daily rates: room & meals 
$6.50 to $8 

“~ SPORTSLAND SKI CHALET 

Winter Park 1, Colo. Fraser 2303 
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November 
Stay in Colorado's new- 
right at 
—<’ the base of the world’s first 


T-bars & tows 


~ 
& 
4 Scene and “ 
student rates. Free older j ' 
- 


ot 





New 1051 editios ‘ - 
Hillsway Co., 1620 E and St, tenn Beach, California 


<a greatest 
sts CON pia ee 
$1.00 






nd) ‘ain't 


Order dir 





PENNSYLVANIA 











Delightful Living 
HOTEL HERSHEY and COTTAGES 
Mountains 


in the Foothills of the Bive 
Hershey, Pennsylvania 
One of America's finest hotels. Magnificent setting. 
Unique and beautiful. Four golf courses, 54 holes. 
Open all the year around. Evropecn Pian. 
Joseph Ges 











| The Farm on the Hill—Honeymoons 


America’s unique resort for newlyweds will send Three 


Honeymoon :'P tone and other folders, if you mention dates. 


Box 103, Swiftwater, Pennsylvania 





MASSACHUSETTS 









(APE CODDER 


HOTEL 
CABANA UB 
Most romantic 
tdeal for 
and ywwnmung 
spor Dan 
» chiding mesh 


Color telder on request 
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“nights were torments; 





(Continued from Page 114) 
has gone to his eternal reward, | feel 
free to tell the story: 

In the middle of my senior year | was 
dead broke. Worse yet, my room in 
Hartley Hall was infested by little nip- 
pers that pop about a mattress after 
dark seeking whom they may devour 
(a condition no longer existing). My 
I hadn't slept 
a wink between the Penn game and 
Michaelmas. Alarmed by my haggard 
appearance and wretched perform- 
ance in his class, Professor Coss asked 
me what went on in my life. When I 
told him about my nocturnal visitors, 
he murmured sympathetically: “*Provi- 
dence must be working overtime for 
both of us. I'm off on my sabbatical to- 
morrow, and I'm looking for a trust- 
worthy upperclassman to occupy my 
rooms in Livingston. Will you be the 
guardian of my—um—ymm—lares 
and penates while I'm gone?” 

Would 1? Fumigating myself, | moved 
into the professor's suite, slept for 
seventy-two hours and awoke with a 
new interest in life. My only trouble 
now was a lack of cash, which | reme- 
died (after a few false struggles with my 
conscience) by hocking one of the mag- 
nificent pewter tankards that orna- 
mented Coss’ shelves. At the end of the 
semester those shelves were bare, and I 
had a fistful of pawn tickets. My plan, 
you see, was to work during the sum- 
mer, redeem the pewter and have it all 
polished up for the professor's return 
in September. 

Dear amiable Coss upset my plans 
by returning unexpectedly from Europe 
the week before Commencement. Greet- 
ing me at the door of Livingston, he 
pressed a gold medal of St. Aloysius, 
patron of students, into my perspiring 
hand. “Your reward,” he explained, 
“for guarding my precious pewter.” 

Staving off his suggestion that we 
visit his rooms then and there, I began 
the desperate task of raising $111.00 to 
redeem the pewter. | begged the bursar 
to advance me the $100.00 prize I had 
won for the best poem of the year. To 
obtain the other eleven dollars (how 
low can a fellow get?) / pawned the gold 
medal of St. Aloysius that Coss had 
given me! | had barely time to arrange 
the pewter on the professor's shelves 
when he walked into the room. John 
Coss went to his grave never knowing 
that his precious pewter had spent a 
sabbatical six months in an Amsterdam 
Avenue pawn shop. 


BEN THE BENIGN 


Probably the least publicized and 
longest suffering man on Morningside 
is Ben Hubbard, director of non- 
athletic activities at Columbia. With 
virtually no authority over anyone, Ben 
is supposedgto exert certain unspecifia- 
ble powers over Spectator, Jester, the 
Glee Club, Columbia's radio station 
WKCR and a dozen other student un- 
dertakings. For more than a quarter of 
a century he has taken a rugged rap, 
but goes on taking it with cheerful se- 
renity. In 1923, for example, good old 
Ben advised us not to put on our Philo- 
lexian production of Julius Caesar in 
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Town Hall. We put it on nevertheless 
and it turned out to be a fearful finan- 
cial flop. Did Ben grumble, gloat, or 
pass the buck? Not Ben. From his slen- 
der budget he produced enough cash to 
cover our deficit. More recently, when 
Spectator popped off editorially about 
General Ike’s prolonged absence from 
the campus, the only two unperturbed 
persons on Morningside were Ike and 
Ben. Ike said: “More power to Spec- 
tator.” And Ben, with his customary 
detachment, said nothing at all. At this 
writing I rank Benjamin A. Hubbard as 
one of Columbia's most valuable assets. 

The recently deceased Raymond 
“Buck” Weaver magnetized six genera- 


Hemingway 


The bearded behemoth of 
American letters is a subject on 
which no critics are neutral. For 
Houipay, Ernest Hemingway 
makes a decided departure from 
his ordinary literary fare and 
writes two short and charming 
fables about a Good Lion and a 
Faithful Bull. In your big Fifth 
Anniversary March Houipay. 


tions of Columbia students with a per- 
sonality that will never happen again 

Weaver's bearing and diction were not- 
unstudied examples of elegance. Merely 
to hear Professor Weaver roll the names 
of Paolo and Francesca off his tongue 
was enough to make a sophomore want 
to read The Divine Comedy, footnotes 
and all. Less dramatic than Weaver, 
and fortunately still in academic har- 
ness, is Henry K. Dick, endowed with 
absolute judgment in poetry, painting 
and music. Professor Dick writes no 
books; he simply is, and by this pure 
act of being, confers the priceless gift of 
taste upon the young men lucky enough 
to attend his classes. 

A new crop of brilliant young pro- 
fessors, most of them under forty-five, 
are maintaining the Columbia tradition 
of elegant learning. Lionel Trilling’s re- 
cent book, The Liberal Imagination and 
Jacques Barzun’s creative biography of 
Berlioz are making cultural contribu- 
tions that will extend far beyond aca- 
demic borders. Henry Steele Com- 
mager, author of The American Mind, 
has been notably successful in synthe- 
sizing the political and economic ele- 
ments of our American tradition. Mark 
Van Doren not only carries on the tra- 
dition of Great Books, but is himself a 
practicing poet and winner of the Pul- 
itzer Prize. Irwin Edman, a metaphysi- 
cal prodigy at twenty, writes polished 
vers de société, edits Plato, and still re- 
tains his ability to charm freshmen with 
tales of Zeno and Heraclitus. Taken as 
a group, this youngish set of thinkers 
and writers challenges comparison with 
any group ever produced on Morning- 
side or anywhere else. 














Viewed graph-wise during the last 
half century, Columbia's athletic his- 
tory appears to be é jagged series of 
triumphant peaks and yawning abysses. 
Considering the small number of eligi- 
bles and the bone-crushing schedules, 
one marvels that the Blue and White 
teams ever manage to win at all. Lou 
Little had a meager squad of thirty-five 
players, only four of whom were veter- 
ans, when he toppled Stanford 7-0 at 
the Rose Bowl in 1934. Thirteen years 
later he had barely a team and a half 
when he snapped Army's prodigious 
three-year winning streak by a 21—20 
victory. In the interim, Doctor Little 
(he holds a degree in “left-handed den- 
tistry”’) somehow contrived to produce 
football teams that won more than two 
thirds of their games. 

With only one or two stars to build 
on each year—a Governali, a Luck- 
man, or a Rossides—Little develops 
teams marked by speed, brains and 
diabolic deception. How he does it is a 
mystery. Even Ike Eisenhower, quite a 
strategist in his own way, looks baf- 
fled as he stands on the side line at 
Baker Field watching the Columbia 
team practice. Players who study under 
Professor Little testify, sometimes in 
tears, that the Old Mentor is a combi- 
nation of Simon Legree, Harry Hou- 
dini and Russell Markert (the latter be- 
ing the guy who drills the Radio City 
Rockettes). 

Lou drives himself so hard that he 
once broke his neck showing a man 
how to play tackle. Recently he has be- 
gun to take the physical side of his job a 
little easier, but there has been no letup 
in his year-round plotting for Columbia 
grid victories. Today, he is more than a 
football coach; he is one of the moral 
pivots on which Columbia life turns. 
Offered fancier inducements at Yale a 
couple of years ago, he refused, say- 
ing: “Columbia College is my job.” 

Lou's teams have had some bad years 
recently and the push is on to recruit 
beefier boys in greater numbers for var- 
sity purposes. Such recruiting will be 
little short of impossible; Columbia's 
high scholastic requirements and utter 
disdain of professionalism in any form 
will always limit the size and heft of 
its football squad. 


FOR SPORTS’ SAKE 


A philosophic acceptance of these 
limiting factors has given Columbia 
men a mature attitude toward athlet- 
The undergraduate body knows 
how to lose without becoming masochis- 
tic about it, and can enjoy a string of 
victories over Dartmouth, Cornell, Yale 
and Princeton as a desirable natural 
good. No Columbia coach feels that 
his job is in jeopardy. Lou Little has 
guided Columbia's football destiny for 
twenty-one years; Andy Coakley and 
Carl Merner, coaches of baseball and 
track respectively, have weathered good 
seasons and bad for more than three 
decades. The mind of man runneth not 
back to the time when Gus Peterson 
and Ed Kennedy first appeared on 
Morningside to coach wrestling and 
swimming. Win, lose or draw, these 
men always enjoyed the respect and 
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FLORIDA 








A distinguished hotel in a 
quiet, park-like setting . . . 
convenient to beaches and 
all attractions. Season 
December to May. 


ATTRACTIVE RATES 
Single: $8 to $14 
Double: $12 to $18 
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Reservations 
Advised 


ON THROUGH ROUTES TO ALL 
ATTRACTIONS - AMPLE PARKING 
WRITE FOR FOLDER 
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E: DOWNTOWN 
* TERMINAL 
DAL AIRLINES 


AIR CONDITIONED © 
ROOMS OPTIONAL | 
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The HUNTINGTON 
A Resort Hotel of Merit. In beautiful, tropical surround- 
ings. Smart, modern furnishings. Sunny verandahs, colorful 
lounges. Dining, dancing in Coconut Grove under the stars. 
Air-cond. Cocktail Lounge. Distinctly superior cuisine 
Pleasing rates. Mod. Amer. or Eur. plan. Garage, parking 
lot. You'll like the Huntington and its famous Southern 
Hospitality. See your agent or write Paul A. Barnes, Mer. 


ST. PETERSBURG, FLORIDA 


Bows GRANDE, FLORIDA—on Gulf of Mexico. Fire- 

proof. Offers utmost in modern-restful surroundings. 

Rooms in hotel with private tile bath & shower. Superb 

cuisine. Private beach. Golf. Fishing. Rates: $30 doily 

double, and up. Amer. Pian. Distinguished Clientele. 

JOSEPH SPADARO, Owner-Gen. Mgr., Tel.4251 
or N.Y. Of. 51 E. 42 St. MU 2-3341 





Florida's finest golf 
on nearby courses. 


a 
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CENTER OF THE 
WINTERTIME WORLD 
Florida's largest hotel, so lavish, 
varied, complete and right there's 
nothing more to wish for... 


Cabana Colony, Pool, Sun Deck, 
Yacht Basin. Private Beach Club, 
Tennis, Park Sports. Air-condi- 
tioned Cafes for dining-dancing- 
cocktails. Celebrated cuisine. 


PALM BEACH, FLORIDA 
NEW COLOR BOOKLET ON REQUEST 


Moderate Modified 
American Plan rates. 
Early reservations advised. 
Daniel E. Taylor, Pres. 
James J. Farrell, Mng. Dir. 








Good Hotels at Reasonable Rates 34” 
i» PALM BEACH, FLORIDA 258 
Write... ARTHUR L. ROBERTS, Prop. 


VILLA ATLANTIQUE, A.P. 


Via 








$10 to $12—Extra Good Meals. 


HOTEL EVERGLADES, E.P. 
Rooms $8 to $12 for 2. 
Deluxe Apartments Next Door 
$100 to $175 wk 
Neor St. Edword’s Church—Fine 
Private Beaches—2 Golf Courses 
1 mi.—Shops and Theatres close. 














BERMUDA 








Bermuda's Specialists 
HOTELS— GUEST HOUSES 
Also Anywhere on Isiands 
Houses for rent completely furnished and staffed 
for your arrival. Let us know your requirements. 
BERMUDA RESERVATION BUREAU 

HAMILTON 6, BERMUDA 








Everglades Hotel—Downtown Miami 


On Biscayne Bivd. at 3rd St., convenient to everything 
Spacious, comfortable rooms and apts. Air conditioned 
Grill and Lounge. Private cabanas on Beach. Delightful 

# Garden overlooks Bay and city. Moderate rates 


Write for folder and rates, James W. Tinley, Manager 


The Hotel Mira-Mar, Sarasota, Florida 


Facing Gulf of Mexico. Distinguished hotel with luxurious 
Patios, open sun deck, f ‘ood & service. Snow-white 
beaches, shuffleboard, golf courses, deep-sea fishing, Art 
Colony. Special Rates for long stays. American & European 


For reservations write Raymond M. Grinstead, Owner 





ARIZONA 


ARIZONA BRANCHES 





AG it's Arizona, with its sun-swept 
J desert and pastel mountains, its 





golden days and tempting nights. It's 
the luxury of America’s finest desert resort, 10 miles 
from exciting Phoenix. It's you—tazy as you like; or 
riding, swimming, dancing, golfing, playing tennis, 
having fun your favorite way ... Want to come? 
NOW'S the time to arrange your vacation at 


PARADISE INN. proewx, aniz 


Write or wire for rates, reservations. 


. * 

Santa Rita Hotel—Tucson, Arizona 
Arizona's finest and friendliest resort hotel. 250 rme. 
Tucson's Social Center; western hospitality and at- 
mosphere. Superb cuisine; famous Dance Bands, Polo, 


Golf, Write for folde 
— Nick C. Hall, Mgr. 











BAHAMAS 





The Royal Victoria Hotel 

Irresistible Old World charm; outdoor dining, dancing 
Starlight Terrace Bar; swimming at lovely Paradise Beach 
Superb accommodations and cuisine. European, or Amer 
ican Plan. Devalued pound shopping opportunities 


F. A. McHugh, Dept. "A", Royal Victoria, Nassau, Bahamas 





Fort Montagu Beach Hotel 


Magnificent 5O0-acre grounds, 200 luxurious rooms and 
baths. Superb cuisine; swimming on private beach; dancing 
in smart Jungle Club. Nassau's only ocean-front hotel open 
all year 


4. J. Carroll, Box A, Fort M Nessou, Boh 








VIRGIN ISLANDS 





* 

Caneel Bay Plantation 

Top-drawer cottage colony on unspoiled tropic isle assures 
privacy. informality. Maid-cooks. Foot from commissary. Also 
ocean-front rooms, European Plan. 10 beaches. Yacht basin 
Riding, fishing, tennis, hiking. Children’s paradise. Overnight 


by air. Folder. Lind Weber, Box A, St. John, V. 1., U.S. A. 
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TEXAS BRANCHES 


VACATION NOW IN SUNNY TEXAS 
Ride e Hunt Golf 
Play « Relax 





RESORT RANCH 


WRITE FOR FOLDER: LOST VALLEY RANCH - BANDERA TEXAS 


RANCH FUN, CITY COMFORT 
at Texas’ most outstanding 
guest ranch. Riding, swim- 
ming, dancing, river and 
lake fishing, rodeos. Air- 
conditioned quarters. Write 


SEYBOLD GUEST RANCH 
Box 16, Mineral Wells, Texas 
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€ Lazy U Ranch 


Castle Hot Springs 

The easy hospitality of the Old West thrives at 
this beautiful ranch in a warm and sunny val- 
ley of Arizona. Operated by the owners of the 
famous C Lazy U inch of Colorado, it has the 
same warmth and friendliness, the same luxu- 
rious guest accommodations, the same superb 
food. Pitch and putt golf, tennis, ewimming 
, heet ing, your own horse. Until De- 
eember write to Granby, Colorado. December 
through March, Castle Hot Springs, Arizona. 

















REST — READ — RIDE — RELAX 
at Westware Loox 


HAVE FUN IN THE SUN at this luxurious ranch inn. 
Riding, swimming, golf, school facilities. Every con- 
venience, superb food. Rooms, suites, cabanas. 
Special family rates—Americon plan. For intor- 
<7) 
TUCSON 





mation address Westward Look, Box 559, rt.6, 
ARIZONA 





Spring Creek Ranch—Arizona 


All activities for all of the family on modern stone ranch. 
Hounds hunting, pack trips. Ideal climate. 


Leo Greenough, Cottonwood, Arizona 





Circle Z Ranch 


Miles of scenic trails for horseback riding or hiking, in 
mountains, streams, canyons and valleys. Swimming pooi, 
picnics. Sunshine. Evening fun in our Cantina, or in ro 
mantic Mexico. Moderate American Plan rates inchude 


horseback riding Circle Z Ranch, Patagonia, Arizona 





El Coronado Ranch 

In the Chiricahua Mountains in Southern Arizona you 
will find the most delightful place for your vacation 
All ranch activities on a working ranch. Write for 


descriptive folder. 1 Cerenade Ranch, Pearce, Arizona 
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DONT 
WORRY 
LAoY 
YOULL GET 
A FULL 
REFUND 
ON YOUR 
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f / / TRAVELERS 

Si / CHECKS 

a “// « 

Neither Fire, Fi 1, nor Forgetfulness, 
nor Pickpockets can destroy the value 
f yOu Nationa City Bank Tr Ivelers 
Check if they are t or stolen, you 
get a full retund. Spendable everywhere. 
Cost7Sc per $/ Buy them at your bankl 


The best thing you know 
wherever you go 


NATIONAL CITY BANK 


TRAVELERS CHECKS 


Bocked by The National City Bank of New York 


Member of the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 














SAN DIEGO 


Twe landlocked bays 
and the blue PACIFIC 
This is the mildest 
coastal climate in all 
Southern California - 
sunny - balmy - smog 
free - so different that 
you must experience 
it to believe! 

Sun drenched 
BORREGO DESERT 
A new California rec- 
reation area with new 
resorts and new scen- 
ery - but the same old 
friendly warmth of a 
desert sun. What fun to 
get a winter tan here. 


Fascinating 
OLD MEXICO 


Imagine Jai Alai and 
the Sport of Kings with 
serapes- mantillasand 
the quaint customs 
and cuisine of a for- 
eign land. All part ofa 
vacation in San Diego. 








J Fill in ond mail to: SAN CLEGO-CALIFORNIA CLUB | 
499 W. Broadway, Room 156, San Diego |, California 
1 Please mail me without cost or obligation your descrip- 
tive folder which will help to moke my Collfornia trip i 


more interesting 


name ————aa~ 
i ADDRESS —— ND 


B civ ZONE__ STATE 
| i will come by 0 Avte... 0 Trein... OO Ar... Bus 


18 


Just one vacation- 
but look atall you get! 








ASK YOUR TRAVEL AGEP "! He can route you 
to San Diego direct via plane - train - bus. 





| 
| 
| 








confidence of Columbia undergraduates 
and alumni. 

The bitterest truth about Columbia 
athletics (and Columbia life in general) 
is the cruel lack of playing space on the 
campus. South Field was never large 
enough; Lou Gehrig standing at home 
plate used to shatter windows in Jour- 
nalism, and when he really belted a ball 
it landed on Broadway. Since Gehrig's 
day, the magnificent Butler Library 
has practically cut the field in half; as 
future buildings go up, still deeper en- 
croachments will be made. This cramp- 
ing process creates a deep dissatisfac- 
tion on Morningside. Periodically the 
cry arises: “Let's move Columbia Col- 
lege into the country.” Editorials ap- 
pear in Spectator, and senior societies 
hand up worshipful petitions to the 
trustees. But nothing ever happens. 
Much-worried alumni have gone so far 
as to declare: “Unless Columbia pro- 
vides an adequate playing space—and 
soon—we'll lose the boys we want most 
to attract. Tensions of city life demand 
physical release. We've succeeded in 
setting a terrific mental pace at Colum- 
bia, but have failed miserably in the 
equally important job of providing play 
facilities.” 

Several remedies, all more or less un- 
satisfactory, have been suggested. The 
most ambitious plan envisages the pur- 
chase of an adjoining city block, and its 
conversion into tennis courts, a base- 
ball diamond —even a whole new cam- 
pus. The enormous cost of such a proj- 
ect will probably defeat it. Somewhat 
less expensive, but still running into 
millions, would be the long-delayed 
completion of the Gymnasium Build- 
ing. It was started fifty-four years 
ago and got no further than a base- 
ment structure with a temporary 
roof which still serves as Columbia's 
obsolete and inadequate gymnasium. 
According to present plans, still in the 
discussion stage, $5,000,000 will be 
spent in building a modern gym with 
enough lockers and handball courts for 
everyone. This dream structure will have 
a caged-in roof where, some hundreds 
of feet above the campus, future gen- 
erations of Columbia students may 
whack away at tennis and softball to 
their health’s content 


THE CORE 


There is plenty of space at Baker 
Field overlooking Spuyten Duyvil at 
the northern tip of Manhattan. Here, 
Columbia teams train and practice; 
here, in a quite medium-sized stadium, 
they hold their intercollegiate competi- 
tions. Plans now under way call for 
more extensive use of Baker Field by 
nonvarsity athletes. New practice fields 
are being constructed for intramural 
sports and recreational activity. But 
the plan seems overoptimistic. Baker 
Field is approximately five miles 
distant from the campus. With the 
limited amount of time at his dis- 
posal, the Columbia student is not likely 
to take a half-hour ride by bus and sub- 
way to reach the field. The impromptu 
element, half the charm of a pickup 
game, is lost under these conditions. 
Meanwhile, for better or worse, the 





sons of Morningside (like all other 
urban progeny) will continue to play 
their games and take their compulsory 
physical-education courses on a narrow 
strip of real estate that would be scorned 
by the Bryn Mawr beanbag team. 
Alumni groups throughout the 
country are beginning to shoot barbed 


questions at the Board of Trustees, 


twenty-four in number, whose power is 
supreme on Morningside. The feeling 
seems to be that these trustees, prepon- 
derantly a group of downtown financiers 
and businessmen (many of whom never 
attended Columbia), have neglected the 
college and somehow curbed its maxi- 


' 
Polynesia a 


® Away from it 

all with the blue waters of the 
sleepy lagoon lapping the golden 
beach where you doze comfort- 
ably, stretching your hand only 
for a bite of the delicious bread- 
fruit which grows conveniently 
nearby, while Leilani or Tonde- 
layo strums youa languorous lull- 
aby on her ukulele. . . thus the 
typical dream of a South Seas 
paradise. James A. Michener 
paints a more up-to-date and ac- 
curate, but scarcely less interest- 
ing, picture for you in your big 
Fifth Anniversary Houipay. 














mum development. The now-famous 
Condon Report, sponsored by the Class 
of 1921, went so far as to point out that 
income belonging to the college—nota- 
bly the Rockefeller Center rentals, which 
amount to more than $3,000,000 annu- 
ally—have been siphoned off for the 
maintenance of other schools in the uni- 
versity. 

Whatever the truth of the Con- 
don Report may be, or no matter how 
honestly the Board of Trustees at- 
tempts to equate funds among the vari- 
ous schools, the fact remains that Co- 
lumbia College got the short end of the 
university dollar for several years. In 
the final phase of the Butler regime, the 
aging president, literally deaf and blind, 
failed to recognize that the college 
plant was withering for lack of funds 
and equipment. Nor did he choose to 
hear the plaints of loyal alumni and a 
forbearing faculty. Weighed down by 
university anxieties, Butler apparently 
forgot the college that had nurtured his 
youth. And among his septuagenarian 
compeers on the Board of Trustees, 
there were few to champion the cause 
of “The Young Lions.” 

That attitude has considerably 
changed since Eisenhower's arrival. The 
general, responding to guidance from 
men best acquainted with Columbia's 
needs, is prepared to allocate increasing 
sums in very great magnitude to the 
college. 

Meanwhile Columbia College, still 
the core of the university, is organ- 
ically sound and intellectually unique. 

One thing is certain: unlike the jittery 
seismograph, Columbia College will 
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never move into the country. It will al- 
ways be an urban institution producing 
a special breed of men honed to city 
keenness and eager for the challenge of 
metropolitan life. No one who knows 
how the day runs on Morningside 
wants it to run very much differently. 
Nor, as I know from personal experi- 
ence, does the tone of the place really 
change. Amid flux and experiment, con- 
tinuity prevails. 


THE HOVERING FAITHFUL 


Thirty years ago I described under- 
graduate life at Columbia in a long 
poem entitled Children of Morningside. 
Because the editors of HoLipay have 
asked for a sample of this deathless 
work (which ran to several thousand 
hexameters), 1 offer the opening 
strophes : 


This is our college on Morningside, 
cresting the schist of 
Manhattan, 

Leafless, a campus of granite, devoid 
of quaint trellising arches, 

Bare of traditional ivy and classical 
alleys of cedar. 

Bounded by Broadway and Amsterdam, 
cloven in twain by a pavement, 

Set in a canyon of skyscrapers, flecked 
by the dust of a city, 

This is Columbia’s campus, surrounded 
hy streetcars and buses, 

Girdled about by no walls but a love 
that endureth forever. 

Hamilton, Hartley and Livingston— 
these may we count as belonging 

Solely to us, to us only ; the core of a 
great institution; 

These may we cherish and reverence, 
around them we weave our 
traditions, 

ind garrisoned thinly at night by a 
band of the hovering faithful, 

These are the citadels three of 
Columbia College. 


Corny? Well, perhaps. But it’s the 
way I felt about Columbia as a young 
man—and for some strange reason 
(which would take another ten thou- 
sand hexameters to explain) it’s pretty 
much the way I feel about the place to- 
day. And from what I can gather, it’s 
iust about the way my son Anthony— 
a sophomore on Morningside now— 
feels about it too. THE END 
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“Lila and! planned our home, and started our 
bond buying program before the war. I was in 
the Payroll Savings Plan at the Stearns-Roger 
Manufacturing Company, where I'm an engineer, 
and was buying two $18.75 bonds a month. When 
war came, we gave up our dream home for the 
duration and were glad our bonds went to pur- 
chase the arms our country needed for victory.” 


FOR YOUR SECURITY, AND YOUR 
COUNTRY’S TOO, SAVE NOW— 
THROUGH REGULAR PURCHASE OF 


U. S. SAVINGS BONDS! 





The bonds Lila and I bought 
for our countrys defense helped us 
to own our own home!” 


HOW U. S. SAVINGS BONDS PAID OFF FOR 
SELDEN AND LILA ROBINSON OF DENVER, COLORADO 


“Bond saving made it possible for me to become 
a home owner,” says engineer-sportsman Selden Robinson, 
“‘then helped me to improve on my original investment 
. through the purchase of a better home. My story 
of successful saving should encourage every man who 
dreams of a house of his own.” 


“Bonds paid $2,800 dewn on the house we finally 
bought in 1945. Later they provided another 
$500 toward our new car. And this year when we 
traded our first house for a new $14,250 brick 
home, our U. S. Savings Bonds paid the differ- 
ence. We'd never have had the money if it 
hadn't been for the systematic savings program 
that bond buying made possible.” 





“We've saved $4,000 altogether, and now we're 
buying bonds toward a college education for 
Emily, who's 15 and Carol, who's 8. Believe me, 
there’s no surer savings program than the Pay- 
roll Savings Plan. And U. S. Savings Bonds, 
which are backed by the greatest nation on earth 
and which pay back $4 for every $3 you put in, 
are the safest investment you can make!” 





The Robinsons story can be your story, too! 


Whatever your dream, you can make it come 
true just as the Robinsons did. But you’ve got 
to start right now! That’s easier than you think 
if you take these simple steps: 


1. Make the big decision—to put saving first before 
you spend a penny of your income. 


2. Decide to save a regular amount systematically, 
week after week or month after month. Even a small 
sum, saved on a systematic basis, becomes a large 
sum in an amazingly short time! 


the Magazine Publishers of America. 


3. Start saving automatically by signing up today 
in the Payroll Savings Plan where you work or the 
Bond-A-Month Plan where you bank. You may save 
as little as $1.25 a week or as much as $375 a month. 
If you can set aside just $7.50 weekly, in 10 years 
you'll have bonds and interest worth $4,329.02 cash! 


You'll be providing security not only for yourself 
and your family but for the blessed free way of 
life that’s so important to us all. And in far less 
time than you think, you'll have turned your 
dreams into reality, just as the Robinsons did. 


© Your government does not pay for this advertisement. It is donated by this publication and Foote, Cone & Belding in cooperation with the Advertising Council and 
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What's your score 
on these questions about 


ames Joyce 


considered by many to be 
the most influential writer of our time 


Question 1. When was Joyce's “Ulys- 
ses” made legally available to the read- 
ing public in this country? 


Question 2. What one single passage 


in “Finnegans Wake” took Joyce 1600 
working hours to write? 


Question 3. How did Joyce capital- 
ize on his early psychic and intellectual 
~ striggles over religion, sex, and art? 


Question 4. Which of all his short 
stories was Joyce’s favorite? 


Question 5. How did Joyce express 
his deep feeling about his wife’s unwa- 
vering loyalty? 


Question 6. What is considered by 
many to be Joyce's finest poem — and 
what occasion does it mark? 


Question 7. What volume contains 
all these Joyce writings complete: “The 
Dubliners,” “A Portrait of the Artist as 
a Young Man,” “Exiles,” “Collected 
Poems;” and selected passages from 
“Ulysses” and “Finnegans Wake?” 





Answer I. Not until 1933, eleven 
years after it was first published in Paris. 
(Judge John M. Woolsey ruled “Ulys- 
ses” not obscene.) 

Answer 2. The famous and oft- 
quoted “Anna Livia Plurabelle” incident. 
Answer 3. By writing his brilliant 
autobiographical novel, “Portrait of the 
Artist as a Young Man.” 

Answer 4. “Ivy Day in the Commit- 
tee Room,” from “The Dubliners,” a col- 


Answer 5. By writing “The Exiles,” 
a powerful 3-act play, and Joyce's only 
play. 


Answer 6. “Ecce Puer,” written to 
mark the double occasion of his father’s 
death and the birth of his only grand- 
child, Stephen. 


Answer 7. The Book Society edition 
of James Joyce—yours absolutely free— 


lection of Joyce stories. when you mail coupon below. 


Iy YOU ANSWERED the first six questions correctly, 
you’re a Joyce “expert.” If you answered but three, 
you’re still pretty good. But regardless of how many 
or how few you knew, there’s a unique new way for 


t OU rs 2ee you to get to know all the answers about the really 


important writers of all time. 
A BS OLU fai  f How? The Book Society way! Book Society’s edi- 


tions are especially designed to give you a compre- 


hensive, 4-dimensional picture of an author—and 
FREE! not in “samplings.” You get complete works, plus 
* representative cross-sections of his (or her) writing 


efforts, plus, often, intimate letters, personal notes, 


No strings attached! oid on Gerth. 


: ’ 

Mail coupon below today! And, to help you understand the author as a human 

being —so you may know the physiological and 

psychological factors that made him write as he did —a 

famous “scholar” of that author always introduces him to 

Magnificent Book & 2 —= =~ == —— se you. (Professor Harry Levin of Harvard “introduces” James 
eee 


Society editions ee ee Joyce to you.) 
in preparation! and here’s why you are being given 
pve ym gen dado this 768-page James Joyce absolutely FREE... 


able—at only $2.39—many other 

handsome comprehensive editions, The answer is simple. We’re so sure you're going 

including Thomas Wolfe, Joseph to like The Book Society plan that we will send 
you absolutely free this 768-page volume of James 


Conrad, Ring Lardner, Sherwood ) gedaan book. Just fill in and mail the coupon and you will 
Anderson, D. H. Lawrence, The The B oS aa a er aw, the Meck Becket be sent your FREE copy of James Joyce, with 
2 » 1e Book Society or not: Now, e Book Society 9 pe a +3 769_nace Williz . ; 
Greek Reader, Dorothy Parker — is not “just another book club.” You’re not re- a aden do = vo tg Ae gear Faulk- 
3 vou’ . quired to take any set number of books per year. . nh Sows aw. PPOs: en, every other 
all great books you ll read and re rt . Ay month, you will be sent a description of the two 
errs rr : There are no commitments now or ever to buy any ls a : peur 
read. All Book Society editions other books. You ean cancel your membership at 0st recent additions to the series as they come off 
average about 700 pages (two to any time, and for any reason ! the presses. You may take both books, only one— 
four times as much text as most The Book Society is a brand-new venture espe- or none. Remember, you are under no obligation 
standard-size books). All hand- cially organized to bring you truly better books... whatsoever! You ve everything to gain ... nothing 
ly b d d individual! the kind of books you want to read and re-read and to lose . . . so mail coupon below at once! 
some oun an individually 
slip-cased to occupy a distinguished 


keep proudly in your home library... 
place in your library. 





Many other 





at $2.39 each (the Society’s regular low price) we 
will send you a fifth selection FREE as a bonus 


and to bring you these better books reg- ~~ ~~ 7~™ SEND NO MONEY! MAN COUPONIe mmm mame 


ularly, conveniently and inexpensively. Yours ABSOLUTELY FREE 
And here’s more good news: When- The 768-page JAMES JOYCE 


ever you have received four selections ; ‘ 
The International Book Society, Dept. BS-137 











However, I under- 
stand that I am in no way obli- 


1 want to take advantage of your bonus book 
same time, and also free, enroll And I must be completely de- 


introductory offer to send me 
FREE the 768-page JAMES gated to take any specific number 

JOYCE along with my first Book of books at any time. Every two 

Society selection, the 762-page months I will be offered 2 new 

William Faulkner was recently You meet most of the ~ 0 tam privlened: member lighted with my first two books 
) I the owell “ P P a > —_ " of e “0k Society, which per- or I may return the 762-page 
Se a ae — inrec- amazing Faulkner people mits me to receive other Society WILLIAM FAULKNER and owe 
ognition of the most distinguished who live, love, hate, murder, books at only $2.39. With each you nothing keeping the 


. ~ . 1 100 Sixth Avenue, New York 13, N. 
for your first Book Society selection " 
| WILLIAM FAULKNER for only Book Society volumes. These I 
1 $2.39 (plus shipping). At the may accept or reject as I choose 
work of American Fiction during rape, pray, decay, and die in his purchase of ‘ selections. 1 will 768-page JAMES JOYCE as an 
the past five years. You get 18 mythical Mississippi county. Ed- ae Se Sa See ae a absolutely free gift. 





stories which form, in effect, a ited and with an introduction by 
complete new work selected from Malcolm Cowley. Al! this for only $2.39 NAME 
Faulkner’s best novels and stories. with your FREE copy of James Joyce. Please Print Plainly 





The International Book Society, 100 sixth Ave., New York 13, N. Y. city 


Zone No, (if any) 
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The Santa Rosa Leaving New York Harbor 


AND SOUTH AMERICA 


Grace “Santas” are especially designed for tropical cruising 
all rooms outside, each with private bath 

light airy dining rooms on promenade decks 

outdoor tiled swimming pools, Weekly sailings 

See vour travel agent or 

Grace Line, 10 Hanover Square, New York 


{gents and offices in all principal cities 


GRACE LIN 


Serving the Americas with 23 modern “Santas” and backed by 


almost a century of experience in building hemisphere trade 





